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THE POLICY OF PEACE. 


Tue one point with reference to South African reconstruction upon 


’ which there seems to be no divergence of view, is that after the close 


+ Oe 


of the war the territories of the two defunct Boer Republics must be 
administered under military authority. There also seems to be a 
general consensus of opinion on the part of the British public that 


’ the ultimate aim of the Imperial power should be to facilitate the 
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formation of a South African Confederacy under the British flag. 
Even my friend Mr. John Morley would, I think, not dissent from 
the view propounded by Dr. Jameson in his electoral address 

namely, that our “aim should be to work for the establishment 

one great Imperial party in the whole of South Africa, striving 
to secure unity and federation under the British flag, irrespective 
of racial lines.’ The theory is excellent. The difficulty lies 


in the application. All of us at home, whether pro-British or 


pro-Boers, desire nothing more warmly than the establishment of 
peace and goodwill throughout South Africa. My object in this 
paper is to point out the general lines of policy which, in my judg- 
ment, offer the best prospect of promoting the interests of peace. It 
is obvious that, till the military supremacy of Great Britain has been 
recognised by the Dutch as an accomplished fact, no system of 
reconstruction can be initiated or even formulated. But, even before 
the war is at an end, the British authorities in South Africa will be 
called upon to deal with a number of questions requiring immediate 
action. This action will of necessity indicate the lines on which 
reconstruction is to be based. It may therefore be useful to point 
out briefly certain considerations which should be borne in mind in 
view of any permanent and pacific solution of our South African 
difficulties, 

In the present aspect of affairs it is impossible to look much 
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beyond the era of military administration in the Transvaal and 
the Orange State. Until practical experience has taught us how 
far the active hostility of the Boers has come to an end with the 
termination of the war, we do not possess the necessary data for 
forming any trustworthy opinion as to how far a system of Crown 
Colony government can safely be substituted for military administra- 
tion. I purpose, therefore, to allude here only to those ques- 
tions which will have to be dealt with during the period, whether 
short or long, when a military governor, supported by, if not in 
command of, the army of occupation, will have to administer the 
affairs of the territories annexed to Great Britain at the close of the 
war. 

Now, the first duty of a military administration is to maintain 
order and to put down all armed resistance to its authority. If this 
duty is to be duly discharged, it is necessary to look facts in the face. 
The bottom fact of the situation is that, after a campaign of chequered 
fortunes, in which, from whatever cause, success at the outset was on 
the side of the Boers, we have finally carried the day, in virtue not 
only of our overwhelming majority of numbers, but of our superior 
strategy and the personal bravery of our troops. To anybody who 
knows the Boers, who understands their obstinacy, their ignorance, 
and their vanity, it is obvious that even now they, or at any rate a 
very large number of them, will cling to the belief that under other 
and more favourable conditions they may hope hereafter to recover 
their independence. All persons who are honestly anxious to see 
peace made permanent, as between British and Boer colonists, will 
agree with me that nothing will ever induce this country, after 
the sacrifices she has made, to forego the supremacy she has won. 
It is therefore in the interest of peace that our resolution to main- 
tain this supremacy should be made clear beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

If, after the war is over and the regular armies of the Republics 
are disbanded, any attempts should be made to interfere with 
our military administration by violence, the authors of these 
attempts should be treated as the Germans treated the French 
franc-tireurs. No one is more averse than I am to indiscriminate 
penalties being placed on men whose only offence consists in having 
fought against British troops. It is exactly because I disapprove of 
wholesale reprisals that I would insist upon any attempts to carry 
on the war after the campaign is at an end being treated as acts 
calling for prompt and severe punishment. The fatal error of 
the policy which culminated in our surrender after Majuba was 
that it led the Boers to believe that the authority of Great Britain 
could be insulted with impunity. In order to undo the mischief 
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wrought under the Gladstonian era, we have got to show the Boers 
that this belief is a delusion. If stern measures should be re- 
quired to effect this purpose, the fault lies not with us, but with 
our predecessors. 

I think, however, it may be taken for granted that within the 
next few months the burghers of the Transvaal and the Free State 
will have learnt by practical experience that there is no good in 
kicking against the pricks ; or, in other words, that England, having 
re-established her supremacy throughout British South Africa, will 
henceforward not allow that supremacy to be assailed or even dis- 
puted. When once this conviction is brought home to the Boer 
mind, then, and not till then, it will be possible to consider the 
arrangements that must be made during the interregnum which must 
elapse before any Confederation of South Africa can be called into 
existence. Under martial law there can be no question of any meet- 
ing of the Volksraads either in Pretoria or Bloemfontein. In 
consequence, the rearrangement of the franchise will not come within 
the scope of the provisional Government. I think, however, that this 
question must ultimately be settled on the lines laid down in the 
measure recently introduced by Mr. Schreiner as Premier of the 
Cape Colony. By the measure under consideration all citizens of 
the Colony who have taken up arms and fought on the side of the 
Republics are to be disfranchised for a period roughly coinciding 
with the duration of the Legislature which must clearly be shortly 
elected in the Cape Colony. It is obvious, however, that even in the 
improbable supposition of the inhabitants of the Transvaal and the 
Free State being called up to exercise their franchise during the next 
four years, a similar punishment could not be inflicted with justice on 
citizens of the Republics who fought against our troops in obedience 
to the orders of their lawful Governments. As soon as these 
Republics are declared to be British territories, any inhabitant of 
either State who endeavours to overthrow the established Govern- 
ment by violence must be treated as a rebel. It should therefore 
be clearly understood that, amongst the penalties attaching to the 
offences of conspiring, or of aiding and abetting any conspiracy, 
against British rule, the least penalty inflicted will be the disfranchise- 
ment of the offender. 

It may also be assumed that under our military occupation a legal 
tribunal will be appointed to try offenders accused of any outrages 
committed during the war, such as are not covered by the rules of 
civilised warfare. It is only natural that loyal citizens whose houses 
have been burnt, whose families have been made destitute, and who 
have been treated with brutal cruelty during the period when the 
Boers were masters of large districts of Natal and the Cape Colony, 
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should call loudly for reprisals. The time has not yet come for any 
general amnesty, but even in the flush of victory any retaliation 
authorised under British rule must, as a matter of prudence as well 
as of humanity, err, if error there must be, on the side of mercy. 
The leaders and authors of any outrage committed upon men whose 
sole offence lay in their loyalty to England deserve severe punish- 
ment, but the rank and file by whom these outrages were carried 
out should be treated with extreme leniency. The Boers have got to 
learn that they are no longer the ruling race ; and this lesson will be 
best impressed upon their minds by the discovery that British and 
Boers are alike subject to British law, which knows of no immunity 
for crime on grounds of race or colour, and that our justice, though it 
may be stern, is never vindictive. 

It is clear, too, that if the newly annexed States are to be placed 
under military rule for a period to be counted not by weeks or 
months, but by years, the British authorities will have to concern 
themselves, not only with the restoration of order, but with the 
industrial development of the conquered country. It is certain that 
the officials entrusted with the administration of the Transvaal and 
of the Orange Colony will be overwhelmed with any number of pro- 
jects for the reconstruction of these provinces upon a basis professing 
to combine the interests of our newly-acquired possessions with the 
confirmation of British authority in South Africa. As I pointed out 
in two articles published in the Fortnicutiy Review of April and 
May last, there is a general belief, from Cape Town to the Zambesi, 
that the true solution of the South African question is to be found in the 
Confederation of the various States subject to British rule. Amongst 
the British settlers, however, there is considerable doubt as to how 
far, under any fair Federal system, the British vote could permanently 
command a working majority in the Federal Parliament. It would 
be sheer madness for Great Britain to encourage the formation of a 
Dominion of South Africa under which the Boers were likely to 
acquire the same electoral preponderance as they hold in the Cape 
Colony. 

In the articles to which I refer I have endeavoured to show 
that these apprehensions are unfounded. Still, it would be idle 
to ignore the facts that the Boers are, to say the least, not far short 
in numbers of the British settlers; that under existing conditions 
the Boer population is alleged to increase more rapidly than the 
British; and that owing to a variety of causes the Boers are, 
from an electoral point of view, more homogeneous than the British. 
Given these conditions, it is clearly desirable, before we entertain 
seriously the idea of a South African Confederation, to make certain 
that in the Confederation British rule would remain supreme. The 
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way by which this end could be most easily attained is by a rapid 
increase in the British population of South Africa, and therefore it 
may be taken for granted that the great majority of the schemes 
which will be submitted to the provisional administrators of the Boer 
States under military rule will be based upon the assumption that 
their adoption will tend to increase in a substantial degree the per- 
manent British population of South Africa. 

Let me say here that I am most strongly in favour of any system 
under which the tide of British emigration could be turned towards 
South Africa. For, in common with every man of ordinary intelligence, 
I can see clearly that the great desideratum for the country from a 
British point of view is an increase in the number of British settlers. 
But I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that South Africa does not 
present, or at any rate did not present, the same attractions to the 
ordinary class of British emigrants as are presented by many of our 
other colonies. I should say that at least 90 per cent. of our fellow 
countrymen who have left Great Britain to make homes for them- 
selves in the Greater Britain beyond the seas have been manual 
labourers, who have had no capital except their strong arms and their 
stout hearts. For men of this class, the great extra cost of the 
journey to South Africa, as compared with that to Canada or the 
United States, has formed hitherto an almost insuperable objection to 
the selection of South Africa as the site of their new domicile. 
Numerous attempts have been made to remove this difficulty by 
emigration agencies, subsidised directly or indirectly by Imperial 
or Colonial Treasuries, and prepared to assist intending emigrants in 
providing for their passage and in securing them employment on 
their arrival. But all these experiments have so far met with very 
scant success. The plain truth is that there is little or no demand in 
South Africa for the “ navvy,” the emigrant who may be said to have 
founded our Canadian and Australian colonies. The manual labour 
of South Africa is done, and will be done for years to come, by Kaffirs: 
The Kaffir may not be as good a workman as the European, but under 
proper treatment he is industrious and not unintelligent; he also 
works willingly under conditions such as no white man would accept 
even under compulsion ; and he isinfinitely cheaper. Moreover, even 
if there was any demand for European manual labour, either in the 
fields or the mines, no white man will consent to work together 
with black men except in the capacity of foreman or boss. It is 
only on the hulks that black and white work side by side in South 
Africa. 

It is obvious, therefore, that until the conditions of the South African 
labour market undergo a fundamental change, there is no place there 
for the unskilled European artisan. The same remark applies, though 
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from different causes, to the European agricultural labourer. The 
great ambition of every farm hand is to obtain a farm of his own; 
and this ambition, which can be gratified on very easy terms in Canada 


and Western America, is one which is practically incapable of fulfil- 


ment in South Africa. It is not that there is any dearth of land. 
On the contrary, there are millions of acres throughout the veldt 
which could be had almost for a song by anybody prepared to culti- 
vate them. The difficulty lies in the fact that these lands are absolutely 
worthless to owners who have not the capital required to stock and 
irrigate them. To repeat a saying which I heard in the Trans- 
vaal on my inquiring the average value of a South African farm: 
* Without capital,” I was told in reply, “it is worth a drink, and a 
mean drink at that.”” Even the fanatical admirers of the veldt, such 
as Olive Schreiner, would never dream of applying to it the well- 
known American saying, “ You have only to tickle the prairie with a 
hoe, and it smiles back with a harvest.” Hundreds of pounds and 
years of labour must be expended before a South African farm can be 
made to pay, and probably even then only for grazing purposes ; and 
it goes without saying that land of this kind is of absolutely no value 
to the ordinary emigrant. 

I am convinced that this view of mine would be confirmed by anyone 
acquainted with South Africa. I am aware, however, that various 
schemes have been proposed with the view of introducing to South 
Africa a higher class of emigrants than that from which the vast 
majority of colonial emigrants has hitherto been drawn. I have been 
assured, by persons who speak with authority on such a subject, that 
South Africa, though not qualified to meet the requirements of 
ordinary emigrants, is exceptionally well adapted for the investment 
of capital on the part of emigrants who are fond of rural life and 
agricultural pursuits, and who can command the amount of capital 
possessed as a rule by youager sons of good family. There is no 
class of emigrants whom I would sooner see located in South 
Africa. 

No doubt it would be possible to get possession of large areas of land, 
especially in the Transvaal, for a very small sum of money. But 
the cheap lands are necessarily the worst watered and the most 
remote from railway communication. In the valleys which lead 
down from the central plateau to the sea there are tracts of fertile 
land; but these tracts are in the main already occupied, and as a 
rule command their full productive value. The lands which would 
be available for small capitalists who wish to go in for ranching are 
mostly situated on the veldt, and in the great majority of instances 
have no constant or regular supply of water. There is strong 
evidence to show that water underlies the veldt and can be raised by 
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artesian wells, as has been done in Australia; but whether the cost 
of raising the water can be repaid by the sale of the produce is a 
question on which no adequate evidence is as yet forthcoming one 
way or the other. All one can fairly say is that the attempts of the 
various English Transvaal land companies to cultivate their farms 
have not from a financial point of view proved encouraging. Even 
where a supply of water has been forthcoming, either naturally or 
artificially, rinderpest and locusts have eaten up the profits; and, in 
as far as I can learn, there is not a single land company in the 
Transvaal which has made money in the long run by agricultural 
operations. The Boers undoubtedly make a living, and in some 
instances make a good profit out of farming, or, more correctly 
speaking, out of grazing. But then they understand the conditions 
of successful land farming far better than strangers can possibly do, 
and they are content to live in a way which would not be tolerated 
by Englishmen of the classes commanding any substantial amount of 
capital. 

It must always be remembered that the markets available in 
South Africa for the purchase of stock or produce are very limited 
in number and very far apart. At the same time the cost of trans- 
port by rail—and there is practically no other means of transport— 
is so great that South African produce can hardly compete in Euro- 
pean markets with that of other countries which possess cheap river 
carriage from the interior to the sea-coast. In the whole of 
South Africa there is not, I believe, a single navigable river of any 
length south of the Zambesi on the east and the Congo on the 
west. 

I think it only right to call attention to these considerations, not 
with any view of discouraging emigration to South Africa, but 
because I am anxious that State assistance with the view of promoting 
emigration should be given to enterprises which are likely to prove 
immediately profitable. There are at this moment many thousands 
of young Englishmen who have come out to South Africa in 
connection with the war, and who would be well disposed to stay 
there after the war was over if they could see any reasonable prospect 
of making a fair livelihood. No class of settlers could be more 
desirable in the interest not only of South Africa, but of the British 
Empire. I have seen proposals in the English papers that the 
Reservists and the Volunteers who have gone out to South Africa to 
fight the battle of England should be induced to settle there 
permanently by the offer of lands set free by confiscation, and by the 
gift of the money subsidies required to render these lands a profitable 
investment. 

I hope I have said enough to show that I am no advocate of 
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any sentimental consideration for the Boers, who have fought and 
failed, but I am strongly of opinion that any wholesale confiscation 
of the lands of Boer farmers, on the ground of their participation in 
the war, is of all the possible forms of punishment the one most 
calculated to perpetuate racial animosities. This consideration, 
however, might be overlooked if the property thus confiscated could 
be handed over to British settlers who were likely to reside upon it 
permanently. The extravagant prices given for land in the Trans- 
vaal during the booms of 1888 and 1889 were due to the belief 
that these lands were situated in auriferous districts, and that any 
one of them might turn out to be another Witwatersrand. I am 
by no means prepared to say that this belief is erroneous. Up to 
the present time the prospecting of the lands in question has been 
rendered impossible by the obstructive policy of the Boer Government 
and by the absence of adequate railway communication. Under an 
honest and progressive Government, such as the Transvaal will now 
enjoy, the mining industry, the one real source of South African 
prosperity, may in all likelihood be developed to such an extent as to 
render the shares of the various European land companies in the 
Transvaal a profitable investment. But I am sure all persons who 
have been connected with these companies will confirm my assertion 
that as yet land in the Transvaal, except when situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity of large towns, possesses little above prairie value. 
I fail, therefore, to understand how a grant of veldt land given for 
nothing could be of any use to an Englishman disposed to settle in 
the country, unless the grant was accompanied by a very substantial 
subsidy. 

The Boers, who understand South African agriculture far better 
than European colonists new to the country, the climate, and the 
habits of its population, do not as a rule cultivate their lands in the 
way we in England understand by cultivation. They grow small 
patches of Indian corn sufficient for the use of their household and 
their Kaffir labourers, but they employ their lands as grazing grounds. 
for sheep and oxen, and make their livelihood out of the sale of wool 
and hides. In the neighbourhood of the large towns the farmers 
earn money by growing and selling vegetables and garden produce. 
But, taken as a whole, South Africa cannot be described as an 
agricultural, and still less as a corn-growing, country. 

It is probably true that the main defect of the veldt, as agricul- 
tural land, lies in the absence of water throughout the major portion 
of the year, and that this defect might easily be remedied by irriga- 
tion works if conducted on a large and comprehensive scale. The 
feasibility of artificial irrigation in any particular district is a question 
which experts are alone qualified to decide. I would remark, how- 
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ever, that, as far as my observation goes, irrigation can only be 
conducted with profit in countries where there are large lakes, rivers, 
or natural reservoirs, and where are vast expanses of flat plains across 
which the water raised by irrigation can be easily distributed. In 
South Africa every one of these conditions is wanting. It seems to 
me possible that, in the neighbourhood of the Vaal and its confluent 
stream the Orange, the only rivers in South Africa which can well 
claim to be more than torrents, large tracts of land might possibly be 
brought under cultivation by canals or locks or pumping machines. 
But any works of this kind lie obviously beyond the reach of any 
individual owner of veldt lands, and must be conducted, if at all, by 
the Government or by companies subsidised at the public cost. So 
far South African experience has shown that the latter system is 
likely to prove the cheapest and most efficient, and I am strongly of 
opinion that, when things are more settled, it may be worth while for 
the British authorities to sink a considerable sum in order to facili- 
tate the formation of irrigation works in South Africa. Still it is 
obvious, that, under the most favourable circumstances, these works 
cannot be carrried out successfully for many years to come, and the 
mere prospect that at some future period the veldt may be provided 
with a perennial water supply will not induce British settlers to 
undertake the culture of lands out of which, even if rent free, there 
is no possibility, under present conditions, of making more than a 
bare livelihood. It seems to me, therefore, that any attempt to 
induce individual emigrants to settle on the veldt by the offer of 
free lands is not likely to secure the real object for which these 
grants would be made—that of substantially increasing the number 
of British residents in the rural districts now mainly, if not wholly, 
occupied by the Boers. 

At the same time, I am keenly alive to the importance, I might 
almost say the imperative necessity, of increasing the resident British 
population if England is to secure permanently the paramount power 
in South Africa. I would advise all persons interested in South 
African emigration to take to heart the teachings of experience. 
The Dutch have been settled in South Africa for upwards of 
two centuries, and during the last hundred years Great Britain 
has been the dominant Power throughout such parts of the 
country as the Dutch settlers had occupied before our arrival. 
Ever since the annexation of the Cape our fellow countrymen 
have been at liberty to settle in the colony, while our Dutch sub- 
jects have been at liberty to move wherever they pleased: both 
races, having at the start a fair field and no favour, have followed 
the bent of their natural instincts. The Boers have occupied the 
country districts, the British have occupied the towns. The former, 
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having no aptitude for commerce and no love of manual labour, 
drifted into the veldt, where with the aid of more or less com- 
pulsory black labour they could earn a livelihood by stock-keeping. 
The latter, being by nature go-ahead, progressive, and eager to make 
money, monopolised the trade of the country, occupied the sea-ports, 
pushed up to the inland towns, and, whether as store-owners, tavern- 
keepers, or travelling pedlars, made fair, though not large, fortunes 
by purchasing wool from the Boers and supplying them with guns, 
whisky, and clothing. By the law of what I may call colonial 
gravitation the British became traders, having their homes in the 
towns, the Boers became graziers, having their homesteads on the 
veldt. Up to the present day this division between the two races 
remains the same. Nothing struck me so much in my journeyings 
throughout South Africa as the fact that in the towns you heard 
nothing but English spoken and saw nothing but Englishmen, while 
in the country you met only Boers and heard little but Dutch spoken. 
During the whole of my drives over the veldt I can only recall 
passing two farm homesteads owned by Englishmen, and in both 
cases their real occupation was not farming or grazing, but the keep- 
ing of a roadside tavern, which also served the purpose of a local 
store. South Africa in its social aspect is an eminently conservative 
country, and though circumstances may change, the instinct which 
leads the British to the town and the Boer to the country will con- 
tinue to operate in the future as it has done in the past. That this 
should be so may be matter for regret; but the fact is as I have 
stated, and any scheme for promoting emigration should take this 
fact into account. 

My advice, therefore, to those who, as I do, attach the utmost im- 
portance on political grounds to the increase of the British resident 
population in South Africa, and especially in the Transvaal and the 
Free State, is to devote their energies to enabling British Reservists 
and others of our fellow-countrymen who have been brought out to 
South Africa by the war to find permanent employment on the spot 
after the war is over. There is certain to be an immense demand for 
skilled labour in our newly acquired possessions as soon as peace is 
restored. The public offices are filled with Hollanders—that is, with 
Dutchmen born in Holland, who were taken into the employment of 
the South African Republic because the Boers were too ignorant and 
uneducated to perform the simplest clerical duties—who are all bitter 
personal enemies of England and are cordially detested by their Boer 
kinsfolk. These Hollanders will probably leave the country of 
their own accord, but in any case their places should, for the present, 
be filled by Englishmen. Boer Dutch is not a difficult language to 
pick up, and probably most of our intelligent soldiers have acquired 
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a sufficient smattering to make themselves understood. As a military 
precaution it will, I think, be found essential that the station-masters, 
guards, and signalmen on the railways should for some time to come 
be men whose loyalty to the British flag was beyond suspicion. No 
better men for the discharge of these duties could be found than 
soldiers who have served in the British ranks, who have been trained 
under military discipline, and who have earned the repute of steadi- 
ness and conduct. Moreover, there is certain, as soon as order is 
restored, to be an extraordinary development of industrial enterprise, 
especially in the Transvaal. Companies will be formed at home and 
abroad, not only for sinking mines, but for constructing railways and 
inaugurating any number of new undertakings which have been kept 
in abeyance for many years past, owing to the corrupt and obstruc- 
tive policy of the South African Republic under the Kruger adminis- 
tration. There will, in consequence, be a great demand for skilled 
labour of all kinds. I should say, judging by my own observation, 
that there were very few amongst the Reservists, the Militia, and the 
Yeomanry who do not belong more or less to some profession or 
trade, and who do not therefore come under the category of skilled 
emigrants. For these men it ought not to be difficult to find employ- 
ment under the new order of things established by our British 
victories. Well-organised local committees would, I am convinced, 
be able to enlist the services of thousands of English soldiers whose 
time of service had expired, and who would be glad to take up their 
abode in South Africa, provided they could see their way to making 
a living there by following the pursuits they had learnt to practise 
at home. If preference were given to married men, and if they were 
advanced the expenses required to bring their families out to join 
them, the probabilities are that a large proportion of the British 
Reservists and Volunteers now serving in South Africa would be glad 
to remain there after the war was over as permanent colonists. 
There are obvious objections to any project in virtue of which 
emigration is to be promoted by any other process than the regular 
action of the law of supply and demand. All I can say is that such 
a project as the one the outlines of which I have above indicated, 
seems to me the least costly, the least open to objection, and the most 
likely to succeed of any of the schemes for artificially increasing the 
British element in South Africa which have been brought under my 
notice. 

Personally, however, I place far more reliance upon the develop- 
ment of the mining interest in promoting the increase of the British 
element than I do upon any philanthropic or patriotic effort to pro- 
vide inducements which might cause British emigrants to flock into 
South Africa in larger numbers than they would otherwise. The 
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public mind at home has been so obscured by fatuous talk about the 
greed of the Kimberley and Rand millionaires, and about the war 
being waged in order to benefit speculators in South African mines, 
that people seem to be blind to the fact that the mining industry 
has been the making, the salvation, of South Africa. Yet most 
men now taking an active part in life must remember the days 
when the Cape was regarded, and justly regarded, as the Cinderella 
of British colonies. During the first seventy years of British rule 
South Africa had, in comparison with other colonies, failed to 
attract British emigrants, and had in consequence been left behind 
in the inter-colonial struggle for life. The chief importance 
attached to the Cape at home lay in the fact that it was of value 
to us as a station on our highway to India; and this importance was, 
from a commercial point of view, impaired by the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 and by the consequent diversion of Anglo- 
Indian trade from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. There have 
been booms at different times in respect of the wine trade, the wool 
trade, and the ostrich feather trade, which have given a spasmodic 
vitality to British South Africa and have temporarily increased the im- 
migration from Great Britain. But none of these booms had come to 
stay, and during the year when M. de Lesseps’s great enterprise was 
carried to completion the prospects of South Africa looked so unpro- 
mising that, taking into account its racial conflicts, its native difficulties, 
its lack of growth, and its financial condition, itwas deemed doubtful in 
many quarters whether its connection with Great Britain was of any 
solid advantage to the Empire. The discovery of the Kimberley 
diamond mines altered the whole aspect of affairs. Again, just 
about the time when the amalgamation of the Kimberley mines 
under Mr. Rhodes’s influence appeared to restrict the benefits which 
South Africa had hitherto derived from the diamond industry, the 
discovery of the Rand gold mines opened up a vista of permanent 
financial prosperity not only to the Transvaal but to the whole of 
British South Africa. One has only got to look at the map of South 
Africa, to study the railway charts, to examine the statistics of 
revenue and population and trade during the last twenty-five years, 
to see what progress has been made in this period, and to realise 
that almost the whole of this progress is due to the mining interest. 
It is the mines which have made the railways, which have constructed 
the sea-ports, which have built the towns, which have created the over- 
sea trade, which have increased the population, and which have raised 
the revenues of the various States from a condition bordering on 
insolvency to one of more than opulence. 

The mining interest claims no gratitude for the benefits it has 
conferred upon the whole of South Africa. There, as elsewhere, the 
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men who have made fortunes owe their success to their having 
been more industrious, more intelligent, and more bold than their 
competitors. Even at Kimberley and Johannesburg there is no 
royal road to wealth; and the qualities, whether good or evil in 
themselves, which make their possessors rich in all speculative 
markets, are the same in South Africa as they are elsewhere. The 
capitalists of the Rand would be the last persons in the world 
to assert that they were actuated by higher motives than those of 
ordinary humanity in their business transactions, but they may assert 
with justice that, if they have made money rapidly, they have also 
spent it liberally. I know of no mining community where the 
capitalists have done so much to provide for the comfort and con- 
venience of the workers in their service, have lavished money so freely 
on all works of public utility, or have so identified themselves with 
the interests of the industry by which they have made their fortunes. 
To speak the plain truth, South Africa in general and the Transvaal 
in particular owe their present prosperity to the mining industry, 
while this industry in its turn owes its success to the men who have 
developed the resources of the mines. The first object, therefore, of 
any intelligent administration in South Africa should be to promote 
the interests of the mining community. I should lay this down as a 
general principle, but at this moment the principle has a peculiar 
application. 

We all expect—and as I hold, with justice—that when the war 
is over a very large portion of the cost incurred should be removed 
from the shoulders of the British tax-payer and placed upon those 
of the inhabitants of the Transvaal. No argument is required 
to show that any contribution to the cost of the war must not be 
levied directly from individuals or even from individual trades, 
but indirectly from the general revenue of the State. In all likelihood 
the course adopted will be to appoint a Commission to ascertain the 
exact revenue and the normal expenditure of the Transvaal, and 
then to determine the amount which can fairly and reasonably be 
levied upon the income of the State in order to pay the interest 
on a War Loan guaranteed by the Imperial Government, and to 
provide a sinking fund for its gradual redemption. It will, I 
believe, be found as a matter of fact that some nine-tenths of 
the annual revenue of the Transvaal have been, and must be, derived, 
directly or indirectly, from the mining industry. If this is the 
case, common prudence as well as common fairness dictate the 
necessity of the British authorities making it their policy to promote, 
in any way not inconsistent with the general welfare of the com- 
munity, the interests of the goose that lays the golden eggs. Mining 
and mining alone is at present, and must for years to come, be the 
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basis of the wealth of the Transvaal. I often meet in the organs 
of the anti-annexation party statements that any attempt to estab- 
lish a large British population in the Transvaal is idle, because the 
minerals of the Rand will inevitably be exhausted within a period of 
twenty-five to thirty years, and that whenever this exhaustion takes 
place the Uitlanders will leave the country. The answer to this 
argument is obvious. In the first place, it is utterly impossible to 
predict with any certainty how long any number of veins of ore may 
last out. All we know for certain is that there remains a vast amount 
of auriferous ground still unworked and not yet even prospected in 
what may be called the stratum of Johannesburg; that, secondly, 
the deep-level mines which have hardly been touched give every 
indication of being more productive than the outcrop mines; and 
that, thirdly, there are any number of gold-bearing districts in other 
parts of the Transvaal which under an honest and intelligent 
administration could probably be worked even now at a profit, and 
which would most assuredly be worked supposing the supply of the 
world’s gold should be diminished materially, as would certainly be 
the case if the Rand mines were to “pan out.” In as far as any 
calculation is possible one way or the other, it is safe to assume that 
the Transvaal will remain a great mining centre for a hundred years 
to come, and the condition of affairs in South Africa a century hence 
is a question lying far beyond the scope of to-day’s statesmanship. 
The mines, too, it should not be forgotten, have been and must 
continue to be the chief instrument in improving the status of 
the natives. Nothing can be more false than the charge that 
the mines of Kimberley and Johannesburg have been worked 
at the cost of the Kaffirs. The demand for labour in the mines 
has raised the wage of the Kaffirs from 10s. to 15s. a week. 
Indeed, one of the chief grievances of the Boers was that they 
were no longer able, in consequence of the competition of 
mines, to get Kaffirs to work on their farms for a shilling a week, 
and to treat them like dogs in return for this miserable pittance. 
The Kaffir in the mines not only makes money, but saves it; and 
though the way in which he spends his savings on his return to his 
kraal after the expiration of his contract may not commend itself to 
European notions, still he is gradually acquiring wants and tastes 
which he can only satisfy by labour, and the habit of labour is, after 
all, the first and the indispensable step towards the civilisation of any 
savage race. 

It is most sincerely to be hoped that, in all their dealings with 
the Transvaal and the Free State after the war is over, our 
British administrators, be they who they may, will seek the co- 
operation of the British colonists, and of such of the Dutch 
colonists as have been loyal to Great Britain. Many, if not most, of 
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our Imperial difficulties in South Africa have been due to our British 
authorities being set on their own ideas, and reluctant to learn the 
views and adopt the advice of the colonists. The proverb that “ the 
wearer knows where the shoe pinches” is emphatically true of 
Colonial affairs. The men who have been bred and born in a 
colony, whose fortunes are identified with its prosperity, and who 
have learnt by practical experience the necessary conditions of its 
existence, are persons whose counsels any wise Imperial administra- 
tion would be anxious to receive and desirous of following, whenever 
these counsels were not in open variance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of British rule. One of the chief objects of our provisional 
administration must be to prepare the way for a South African Con- 
federation ; and it is manifest that under any such Confederation 
the colonists must be the future masters of South Africa. Common 
sense urges, therefore, the expediency of consulting the leading 
representatives of the colonists in all matters concerning the re- 
organisation of the Transvaal, the Free State, and the native provinces 
such as Swaziland, which will have to be placed provisionally under 
direct Imperial administration. Whenever it is possible, the views of 
the Dutch colonists should be taken into consideration. But it 
would be folly to ignore the plain fact that the Imperial authorities 
must rely in the main upon the British settlers for advice and 
assistance. Our aim and end is to create an united South Africa 
under the suzerainty of England, such suzerainty to be real and not 
nominal. This being so, we must do all we can to enlist on our side 
the active support of those colonists who, by birth or race or convic- 
tion, are desirous of promoting British ascendency. The Progressive 
Party of South Africa are our friends, and we must do our best to 
strengthen their authority and diminish the authority of the Afri- 
kander Bond, who are, and must be, hostile at heart to the ascendency 
of Great Britain. The time has come to put aside the prejudices 
caused by the Raid, and to avail ourselves freely of the services of 
the British party, of which, in fact, if not in name, Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
still remains the leader. We have a hard task before us, and we 
need the help of all South African statesmen who, whatever errors 
they may be deemed to have committed, have always been loyal in 
their allegiance to the Mother Country. 

Thus, if I have made my meaning clear, the policy which should 
be adopted by the British authorities in the interests of peace may 
be briefly summarised as follows :— 

All armed resistance must be crushed; and the Boers must be 
made to understand that any outbreaks against British rule, or any 
attacks on British settlers, will henceforth be treated as acts of 
rebellion. 

As soon as the war is finished a Commission should be appointed 
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to try outrages committed against British subjects during the war, 
with general instructions to punish the leaders of these outrages, if 
convicted, sternly and severely, but to let off the rank and file with 
no other penalty than disfranchisement, and only to inflict the 
confiscation of lands in cases of exceptional heinousness. 

Every step should be taken to increase the British resident popula- 
lation in South Africa by encouraging emigration. 

The mining interest in the Transvaal should be placed on a footing 
of the most favoured trade, on the ground that it is the main source 
of the State’s prosperity. 

The work of reconstruction should be conducted in cordial co- 
operation with the loyal colonists. 

The British authorities should co-operate cordially with the Pro- 
gressive Party and its leaders. 

If a policy based on these lines should be adopted, I believe it will 
be found to be the one best adapted to facilitate the establishment 
of a Dominion of South Africa similar to that of Canada, a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be desired, alike in the interests of South 
Africa and the British Empire. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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‘‘We have a great department—the Colonial Office—which is constituted to 
administer, so far as they require administration, and to supervise, so far as they 
require supervision, those great external possessions of Great Britain, which we 
are accustomed to call our Colonies, But within the last year we have seen our 
most important diplomacy conducted, ably, no doubt, and efficiently, but not by 
the department which is appointed to conduct it, but by the Colonial Office— 
while the Foreign Office is entrusted with the administration of great tracts of 
territory, in Africa at any rate, which should most certainly be placed under the 
domination of the Colonial Office. 

‘* This is simply an illustration of how strangely and how unmethodically we 
conduct the business of our Government. Do not let any of you think that I 
mean to maintain that had the Government been in other hands these relations 
would have been conducted differently. It is a question of official regulation, 
and the greatest difficulty of our Government is this—to put anything that has 
gone off the line straight again in connection with the question of administration. 
The reason of this is that when a Government comes in it has its hands so full of 
pressing questions that demand its attention, that the very last thing the new 
Minister can think of is how to set that office right, and therefore the office goes 
on in the same groove, governed by the same traditions, not always the best, 
accustomed to the same methods that have been going on perhaps under totally 
different circumstances for an unknown term of years.”—LorpD RosEBERY at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, May 9th, 1900. 


Wuen it was announced in July, 1895, that Mr. Chamberlain had 
accepted the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, we may 
easily recall the feelings with which the announcement was greeted. 
If it occasioned surprise, it was immediately recognised that a states- 
man had been appointed who, alike in his character, his political 
training, and his origin, was better fitted for the post, not merely 
than any personage at Lord Salisbury’s command, but than any of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessors. The Colonial Secretaryship had 
always been found a difficult, an irksome, and consequently an un- 
desirable portfolio. The statesman who undertook it did so rather 
from a sense of stern political necessity than from any zeal for the 
labours it involved, for the prestige it conveyed, or any sympathy 
with the Colonies he was called upon virtually to rule. 

Mr. Chamberlain was adroit to note what had already become con- 
spicuous ere the right honourable gentleman’s political aspirations 
had attained to the mayoralty of his native town, that any unity or 
system was foreign to the management of the Colonial possessions of 
Great Britain. It had long been a trite observation amongst those 
few in these islands who interested themselves in Colonial affairs, that 
there never had existed within this country any “ well-digested or 
profoundly-considered scheme of Colonial government.” It was not 
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possible for any Minister, on his accession to office, to lay his hand on 
any rule which was entitled to respect as having guided his pre- 
decessors, either as concerned the Colonies generally or any single 
Colony or group of Colonies in particular. This cannot be attributed 
to any lack of ability, or to any want of inclination to grapple with 
the theory and practice of Colonial government, but to another 
cause, to wit: the short and precarious tenure upon which any 
Minister held his office." There have been, undoubtedly, statesmen, 
as, for example, the late Duke of Buckingham and Chandos and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who, from their alertness and adaptability, if 
not from their specific knowledge of Colonial affairs or taste for 
Colonial problems, might, in process of time, have developed into 
eminent Colonial Ministers. But it may be said of one and all 
during the last half-century that “ they have run their course before 
they have got well into the saddle.” 

“ The Colonial Secretary has’ (wrote Sir Sydney Bell in 1854) “ hardly grap- 
pled with a survey of all the details of his office, so as to obtain a comprehensive 
and abstract view of the system, when he is ejected from office to make way for 
a successor, who has to go through the same preparation with the same uncertainty 
of its being fruitful ; and should either of them return to office, it is much more 
likely to be to another department of the Government than to that of the 
Coionies.”’ 

It deserves to be remembered that a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
temperament and views should have filled the office at a most critical 
period in Colonial history, one who, with all his qualities, probably 
knew and cared less about the affairs of the department he was called 
upon by the exigencies of politics to manage than any of his con- 
temporaries, save and except perchance Mr. Under-Secretary Leonard 
Courtney. 

Between the years 1882 and 1887 there were no fewer than five 
Colonial Ministers—the Lords Derby, Stanley of Preston, and Gran- 
ville, Mr. Edward Stanhope and Lord Knutsford. To one who 
conceives that the Colonial Empire is all the better for neglect or an 
abstention of Imperial interference with the affairs of the Colonies, it 
is only necessary to point to the damaging and chaotic drift of that 
unspeakable lustrum. 

It will hardly be thought an exaggeration to say that, in general, 
the questions raised by the Colonies require the apprenticeship of half 
a lifetime to understand them properly. It must be apparent that to 
administer a department according to any permanent system or upon 

(1) ‘* During the five years that had elapsed since he was appointed to the Cape 
there had been at least seven Secretaries of State for the Colonial Department, each of 
whom had different ideas on some important points of policy connected with the 
country. It was impossible for him to agree in opinion with each of these, and diffi- 
cult to modify proceedings which he knew were in accordance with the wishes of one 


so as to suit the views of each of his successors as they rapidly followed one another.’’— 
Sir Georce Grey to the Duke of Newcastle, 1852. 
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carefully planned lines (such as has long pertained to the Foreign 
Office), while the administrators were thus constantly subject to 
incessant change, was impossible, were the growth of the Empire to 
continue. Mr. Chamberlain has popularised the office; he has held 
his portfolio for a longer period than any modern Minister. What 
is the price he has to pay for his devotion? We shall see. 

The history of Colonial management is a tale of vicissitudes and 
ineptitude. Prior to 1660, although the foundations of Greater 
Britain had been then long laid, there was no officer whose especial 
duty it was to concern himself with Colonial affairs. In that year, 
however, on the 4th of July (a date to be made memorable by a 
declaration on the part of the American Colonies of their indepen- 
dence) a special committee of the Privy Council was appointed by the 
King “for the Plantagons.” This step was so far warranted that, 
in December of the same year, a Council of Foreign Plantations was 
created by Letters Patent. Twelve years later this council was 
united to the Council of Trade, and was henceforward to be known 
under the title of the Council of Trade and Plantations. The body 
thus formed was no great success in its efforts to cope with the mass 
of work laid before it: a reconstruction took place in 1695, when 
eight members were appointed at an annual salary of £1,000 each; 
and such Board continued to exist until the close of the American 
Revolution. In 1748, Indian affairs were entrusted to its charge, con- 
tinuing a regular correspondence with the East India Company on 
behalf of the Sovereign until the establishment of the Board of 
Control. The Colonial Secretaryship first had its origin in 1768, 
when the Earl of Hillsborough (afterwards Marquess of Downshire) 
was appointed a Secretary of State to the Sovereign for the affairs of 
the Colonies. "When this office, together with the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, was abolished under the provisions of Burke’s Act 
of 1784, what remained of the functions of both was turned over to 
the Privy Council. Pending the appointment of any special com- 
mittee, all Colonial matters were dealt with by a subordinate branch 
of the Home Department styled the Plantations Branch. 

At this period there existed but two principal Secretaries of State, 
those for the Home and Foreign Departments. The former Minister, 
who was also Secretary for Ireland, now added to his duties the 
business of the Colonies. But by an Order in Council, dated the 5th 
of March, 1789, a new Committee of Trade and Foreign Plantations 
received its appointment. Five years later the Home Secretary, Lord 
Melville, was created Secretary for War, taking his Colonial port- 
folio with him to the Horse Guards,and thus paving the way for the per- 
manent amalgamation of the two offices. The affairs of the military and 
Colonial departments continued to be undertaken by the same Minister 
until the year 1854, which year saw the creation of a fourth principal 
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Secretaryship of State. In the meantime the Committee for Trade 
and Foreign Plantations gradually ceased to have any connection 
with Colonial business, and developed into the Board of Trade as we 
know it to-day. 

When the original office of Colonial Minister was abolished in 
1784, it was not dreamt that there would arise any necessity for its 
revival ; that the constitutional machinery by which Englishmen 
were governed would ever again stand in need of this particular 
wheel. It was little likely that the statesmen of that day could foresee 
that, on the ashes of that which gross mismanagement had lost, a 
Colonial Empire would arise vaster than Pitt’s, steadily increasing in 
magnitude until it covered nearly a sixth of the globe. 


‘* During the nineteenth century (so runs a minute of the Privy Council of 
May Ist, 1849) the British Crown has acquired by conquest and cession from 
foreign states three transatlantic colonies ; one colony in South America, and four 
colonies to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope... by the occupation of 
vacant territories, two colonies on the West Coast of Africa, three in New Holland, 
one in Van Diemen’s Land, one in New Zealand, and one in Falkland Island. 
Now the question is, of what use are these acquisitions, except to embarrass the 
Government and jeopardise the State ?’’ 1 


At the time this was written the best writers had reached the 
opinion that the strain upon the Mother Country in governing this 
_ vast domain had reached its limit of tension, and was perilously 
near breaking point. It is, therefore, excusable that many should 
have held, as did even Mr. Disraeli, that it was a waste of time to 
seek to strengthen our hold by a closer and more widely-informed 
supervision. Instead, therefore, of exerting greater statesmanship, 
the Government contented itself with creating more clerks and 
under-secretaries to cope with the details which statesmanship would 
abolish. 

In the early years of Her Majesty’s reign, the business of dealing 
with the Colonies, of governing them and making their laws, was, as 
we have seen, undertaken by the same member of the Cabinet to 
whom the nation looked for the direction of its military affairs? It 
is, in consequence, hardly surprising that the unlucky Minister holding 
this double-barrelled portfolio should have complained that it was 
“‘more than two men’s work—men of the highest quality of state- 
craft.’ If we accept the hypothesis of Mr. Goldwin Smith, we must 
conclude that the reason why no change was made, was that both 
Canada and Jamaica were expected at no very remote period to shift 
for themselves, and lessen thereby the work of the Colonial branch 
of the department. Lord Stanley, the Secretary of State for War 


(1) Hon. Hugh Elliott: Constitutional Reform, 1851. 


(2) Lord Derby wittily described the Colonial Office as the ‘ Office at War with the 
Colonies,’’ which was an observation true enough at the time. 
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and the Colonies under Peel, probably felt it hardly worth his while, 
to so low an ebb had the military affairs of the nation sunk since 
1815, to labour too diligently for reform in that direction; otherwise 
the severance of the two departments would have come sooner than 
at the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

Sir Charles Dilke observed the other day, that “ we English are 
not a people of system; with us we have pottered along. But such 
is the adaptability of our race that we have generally been justified 
by a fair measure of practical success.” The Crimean War burst 
upon us in 1854; it could have surprised nobody that our military 
affairs were in an ill posture. A Secretary of War was summoned 
to attend the Councils of the Queen, and the Secretary for the 
Colonies now had his hands free to look after his own depart- 
ment. 

The fashion in which the tremendous pressure upon the depart- 
ment had been met long prior to this period, was, as has been 
indicated, by the creation of a multitude of subordinates to the 
Minister, men not always of ability or fitted to the work; and this 
practice has continued down to our own day. First a Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, then an Assistant Under-Secretary, a Legal 
Adviser, subsequently made an additional Under-Secretary ; again, 
a third Assistant Under-Secretary and a Legal Assistant Under- 
Secretary, together with a great and continuous accretion of clerk- 
ships and all the machinery of that curious division known as the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. It has all along seemed as if the 
authorities had endeavoured to atone for the lack of a general policy 
by paying more and more attention to detail—often detail of the 
pettiest kind, which it would be cheaper and much more politic to 
entrust to the Colonists themselves, while at the same time leaving 
matters of Imperial concern to be transacted in Canada, Australia, 
and the Cape,’ or to a handful of half-raw scriveners, parochialists of 
a decided type, and as such dangerous to the unity and harmony of 
the Empire. 

The whole of the machinery of which we have spoken would have 
been requisite, in any case, to deal adequately with the affairs of the 
Colonies, had the Colonies been unattended with the vast numerical 
and commercial growth which has in our own time overtaken them. 
During the Victorian reign we have acquired Natal, British Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland, the Transkei, Zululand, British Columbia, North 
West Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, British New 
Guinea, and North Borneo. We have acquired also Labuan, Lagos, 
the Gold Coast, Fiji, Cyprus, Nigeria, Rhodesia, besides “ countless 
small possessions, and nearly all the isolated rocks and islands of the 
ocean.” We are now engaged in adding to our African possessions 

(1) Vide The Life and Times of Sir J. C. Molteno. London. 1900. 
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more enormous territory, as difficult, if not more difficult, to 
govern than any under the Crown. In brief, the area governed by 
our Colonial Empire is seventy-nine times that of the United 
Kingdom, with a population at least as great as the United King- 
dom had a couple of decades ago. 

The present Colonial Secretary entered upon his duties five years 
ago, resolved to inaugurate a policy which would endure for his 
successors. His purpose was to propitiate all the sons of this 
kingdom who have established homes beyond the seas in the 
possessions of the Crown; to so deal with the Colonies by grant- 
ing them a complete freedom as to make them feel their own 
frailty if unsupported by the arm of Britain; to make them of their 
own accord suitors for, and the defenders of, the Imperial connection. 
His ambition was to be the first Minister who should represent the 
Colonies in the Cabinet, rather than govern them. His whole 
temperament and his habits, formed in commerce before he became 
statesman, enabled him to appear before the Colonists in a different 
light from that in which his predecessors appeared, and to accom- 
plish with ease that which baffled the best essays of the latter in 
democracy. He could look at every question from the Colonists’ 
point of view. He recognised with Seeley that “if the Colonies 
are not in the old phrase possessions of England, then they must 
be part of England” and should as such be treated. He recognised, 
too, that there was no danger of the Imperial connection loosening, 
because, though diffuse and variable, it was based on a solid principle 
and only needed shaping by a competent hand. ‘ However bluster- 
ingly a few unruly spirits may in this Colony, or that, have talked 
about separation or independence, there is no British Colony, however 
populous or wealthy it may yet be, which is not sensible of the 
respect it derives, and with that respect of the peace and security 
it enjoys, by being a member of the British Empire.” So ran the 
opinion of the Chief Justice of Cape Colony forty years ago, and 
time has not impaired its truth. 

Mr. Chamberlain undertook a huge task. He set out upon his 
career as Colonial Secretary zealous for the goodwill of Englishmen 
over-seas, and hoping by the establishment of a Zollverein to 
level the greatest barrier in the path of Imperial Federation. 
The work of Lord Brassey and the Imperial Federation League, 
whose abandonment had occasioned not a little regret, had, however, 
paved the way for the statesman bold enough to put theories into 
practice. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of the utter failure of the Zollverein 
project, has not been a failure: on the contrary, he has been the 
best Colonial Adviser the Crown has ever had. But during his 
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tenancy of the office he has been so persecuted by the constant 
demands of detail and the overwhelming exigencies of a single 
subject as to leave him little time to devote to a dozen others which 
demand attention. Problems whose neglect or postponement have 
not been unaccompanied with danger have been repeatedly shelved 
because Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has had his abilities and his statesmanship directed elsewhere. If 
Mr. Chamberlain were less conscientious there would have, perhaps, 
been less delay in the beginning, if in the end more confusion ; but 
he has habitually refused to entrust the task of judging what is best 
and what is not best fora Colony to his subordinates, and he has 
invariably insisted, before giving his decision on any question, that 
all the facts should be marshalled under his eye; that he should 
hear all arguments and form conclusions for himself before com- 
pounding a remedy. 

Among certain Empire-problems which have recently been made 
familiar to the public at large is that pertaining to our senior Colony. 
In order to settle this difficulty, it is obvious to anyone who is aware 
of its involutions and ramifications, and recognises its extreme 
gravity, that the Minister should be as little encumbered as possible, 
that he should bend his chief energies to a wise solution. Sir 
Charles Dilke observed, in his Society of Arts address in April, that 
“ there is too much reason to fear that unless prudently settled now, 
as it easily might be, it will some day produce great harm.” The 
Colonists have agreed to a temporary postponement, but with the 
growing spread of enlightenment the whole question is bound to 
assume a dangerous form. But Newfoundland is not the only 
burning question. The problem of Jamaica threatens to assume 
a deep gravity, and, as is evinced by the recent Blue-Books' on 
the subject, well merits the closest care and attention. Will it get 
these ? 

It was in the last degree unfortunate that the case of the West 
Indian Colonies should have come on the apis simultaneously with 
the South African difficulties and the Jameson Raid. As a con- 
sequence of the pressure put upon the Colonial Minister, the 
treatment meted out to the sugar islands, ruined by our complaisance 
in the matter of foreign bounties, was of the most summary and make- 
shift character. Of a truth, so feeble was the Government’s handling 
of the Commissioner’s recommendations, and so reluctant its inclina- 
tion to go to the root of the evil, or at least devise some more 
practical and ingenious remedy, that there seems some basis for the 
general belief, current in the West Indies, that to Lord Selborne, 
the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, or some other sub- 


(1) The last issued in April, 1900. 
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ordinate, was entrusted the authority of acting upon the report of the 
Commissioners. 

But the unlucky West Indian fiasco is wholly eclipsed in gravity 
by the treatment, or rather the utter neglect, accorded to another 
Colony which any moderately wise political management would 
have made one of the most prosperous and important of all our 
Colonies. To say that British Honduras and its people are intensely 
grieved at the manner in which they have been treated by the 
Colonial Office is not putting the plain truth too forcibly. 

Not to dwell further on particular instances, there are at least six 
others whose affairs demand the best Imperial statesmanship. If it 
might be urged that there are more than six home districts or 
interests which have long waited, and are still waiting, for the 
attention and legislation of the Imperial Government, we would in 
reply point out that the cases of the Colonies and such districts or 
interests in the Mother Country are dissimilar. The wealth, popu- 
lation, and the immediate future of the Colonies may be exposed to 
a serious jeopardy through delay in administering their sole redress. 
While no remedy exists for the Colonists save through the machinery 
of the Colonial Office, every home district and interest has its repre- 
sentative or representatives in Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor in the administration of equity might take 
a diametrically opposite view of rules and precedents from his 
predecessor, but it is clear that all his acts are governed by rules 
and precedents which are everywhere understood and concurred in. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, or the 
Secretary for War, should severally adopt in their departments any 
system greatly differing in practice from that set up by their prede- 
cessors, or calculated to injure the welfare of the State, or any portion 
thereof, those affected by the new régime would have an immediate 
redress by a protest to their representatives in Parliament. Putting 
the Government of India to one side, there is only one amongst all 
the Cabinet Ministers behind whose portfolio there is no immediate 
and tangible constitutional force. He and his office are removed at 
a vast distance from those over whose most vital interests he presides ; 
and as the effects of his acts are not felt in this country, a long time 
must elapse before their merits or demerits can become appreciated 
here. Thus the necessity for a wise and painstaking administration 
is greater than when the evil is instantly obvious and correction 
applied before much damage has been done. 

That fuller self-government in the Colonies greatly lessens the 
labours and responsibilities of the Secretary of State, cannot be ad- 
mitted. It is wholly contradicted by the discussion which preceded 
the passage of the Australian Commonwealth Bill, and is made 
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impossible by the ever-growing desire for Imperial unity. With 
regard to the Commonwealth Bill, we have been informed that 
the Colonial Secretary was obliged, for many weeks prior to its 
passage, to cease from the bulk of his labour in order to devote 
himself assiduously to the contemplation of its provisions and the 
discovery of what sentiment lay behind them, and the Imperial 
interests affected thereby. The fact is that modern enlightened 
opinion on foreign and Colonial matters, and especially if it relate to 
the latter, demands that every question arising for adjudication shall 
be dealt with in a much more thorough, sympathetic, and pains- 
taking manner than was formerly customary. Even the Man in the 
Street has acquired a geographical knowledge far superior to that 
possessed by the historic Duke of Newcastle. The average man not 
only knows where the majority of the Colonies are situate, but he has 
a smattering of Colonial politics, as well as a knowledge of their 
character and resources, and even of their special aims. It is this 
enlightenment on the part of the citizens of the United Kingdom 
(upon whose shoulders, and not upon the shoulders of the people 
of the Colonies, the burden of eight hundred million pounds ster- 
ling for the establishment and defence of the Colonial Empire has 
fallen in the past) which requires that the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government shall not be formed on any question until the Secretary 
of State has completely, or at least adequately, mastered its details, 
and also (with an eye to the future) has ascertained the opinions of 
the majority of the Colonists themselves. 

Our transmarine fellow-subjects will more and more exact this 
treatment ; but it is difficult to see how, in the present overworked 
condition of the head of the department, such can be secured. 

It is not possible for anyone with more than the scantiest know- 
ledge of the claims made upon the Colonial Secretary (even though 
his department be, as has been said, and with our complete concur- 
rence, from a clerical point of view, the most business-like of all the 
Government offices) to assert that any one man, however great his 
ability, can master all the intricacies of a dozen questions at one and 
the same time. 

Mr. Chamberlain is no longer a young man; it is an open secret 
that the enormous pressure of work which has arisen during his 
tenure has told seriously upon his once-buoyant health. Even sup- 
pose him to be equal to the strain for several years longer, who is to 
be his successor? Is there a statesman in the United Kingdom 
(certainly none belonging to the Government party) capable of step- 
ping into the present Colonial Secretary’s shoes ? 

It is such considerations as the foregoing, therefore, which impel 
and give force to the suggestion originating, we believe, in the 
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Canadian Branch of the British Empire League. It is a suggestion 
whose merit lies in lifting the excessive burden from the shoulders 
of a single Secretary of State for all the Colonies, and placing a 
portion of it upon the shoulders of an additional Secretary of State. 
At first blush it would seem that the creation of an additional 
Minister to preside over the affairs of the Crown Colonies, as 
distinguished from the self-governing Colonies, would meet the 
requirements of the situation. And if Colonial requirements and 
aspirations at the opening of the twentieth century were limited to a 
closer and more regular attention to their affairs, this plan of solving 
the difficulty created by overwork would suffice. There is, however, 
another need, another aspiration which is now presenting itself to the 
mind of the Sovereign, the statesmen, and the people of the Empire, 
one which recent unforeseen events have caused to become very pro- 
minent. It is the necessity for a direct participation of the greater 
Colonies in Imperial Councils. If it is really desirable that we should 
“invite the Colonies to share in the responsibilities and privileges of 
Empire in such a manner as not to disturb the Constitution of this 
country or that which is enjoyed by the Colonies,” in what simpler 
and yet more effective manner could this end be attained than by the 
establishment of a Secretaryship of State for each of the great 
federations of Colonies, the incumbent of which should be represen- 
tative, as well as advisory and executive? Why should not a 
Canadian, with a full knowledge of Canada, advise his Sovereign on 
Canadian affairs, in so far as they affect Imperial interests? Is not 
the Secretary of State for Scotland a Scotsman? There now remain 
only questions of Imperial policy between the federated British 
groups and this kingdom. If the Minister and his Cabinet col- 
leagues did not agree on such questions as defence, tariffs, postal or 
cable communication, he could, if he chose, resign. If all the 
Ministers for Greater Britain resigned, and their resignations were 
upheld by the several Governments and people, then the Imperial 
Premier might carry on the government of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but he could not carry on that of an Empire 
which was taxing itself for its own political maintenance. 

Lord Salisbury some years ago deprecated the claim of virtue on 
the part of the Imperial Federationists because they had no “ cut and 
dried” scheme to propose. “TI think,” said he, “that is extravagant 
modesty on their part. Ido not know precisely what the meaning 
of the adjectives may be, but I think that we are almost come to the 
time when schemes should be proposed, and that without them we 
shall not get very far.’ With a Secretary of State for Canada, 
another for Australia, and another for South Africa, each having a 
seat in the House of Lords and charged with the oversight of the 
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affairs, so far as the British Empire is concerned, of their res- 
pective States, we have a scheme which should assist us on our way. 
With its adoption there would still remain work enough and more 
than enough, seeing that the Empire is in a state of growth, for the 
Secretary of State for the “Colonies.” Canada and Australia are, 
properly speaking, no longer Colonies, but Nations, Kingdoms, or 
Commonwealths. 

It only remains to point out that a Secretary of State for Australia 
or Canada having a seat in the Cabinet with full power to discuss 
Imperial questions, might with propriety discharge the duties of 
Agent-General, as Lord Strathcona at present does for Canada. Nor 
is it too much to believe that, although himself a member of the Upper 
Chamber, the suggestions and measures proposed by him would, when 
presented through the Canadian or Australian Under-Secretary of 
State, discover a distinct and perchance a numerous party for their 
support in the House of Commons. 

Brcxies WI ison. 








FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND THE PEACE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Ir is a strange psychological fact in world-politics that when, after 
a spell of peace, war breaks out somewhere, it is soon followed by a 
series of other wars in rather unexpected quarters. Japan and 
China; the United States of America and Spain, with the still lasting 
Philippine conflict; England and the South African Republics, are 
some recent instances. Not to mention the extraordinary number of 
previous wars which followed each other with great rapidity, during 
about half a century, between the Russia of Nicholas I. and the Allied 
Powers ; France and Austria; Italian Democracy and the Kingdom 
of Naples; the United States and the Slaveholders’ League; France 
and the Mexican Republic; Germany and Denmark; insurgent 
Poland and Russia; Prussia and the German Confederation ; France 
and Germany; Servia and Turkey; Russia and Turkey; Bulgaria 
and Servia; Russia and the Khanates of Central Asia; the Transvaal 
and England; England and the Egypt of Arabi Paska, with the 
later struggles in the Sudan; France and Madagascar; Greece and 
Turkey. Add to this the wars fought by this country in Afghanistan, 
beyond the eastern and north-western frontiers of India, and in the 
Sudan; and by France in Africa and southern Asia. The whole 
forms a pretty array of butchers’ bills in human flesh. 

I do not say this as one who holds all war to be wrong. Far 
from it. When a nation has to defend its independence against 
foreign aggression; when freemen rise with arms in hand for the 
overthrow of tyranny, the sword has its full justification. Arbitra- 
tion “from case to case,” on matters which two countries can 
reasonably agree upon to submit to an umpire, is certainly to be recom- 
mended most strongly by all men in whom there is aspark of human 
feeling. But when Napoleon III., who had murdered two Republics, 
tried to do the same for the Mexican Republic, and, being foiled 
there, sought an escape from difficulties growing upon him by a war 
against Germany, no sensible person could say that in those cases 
there was anything to arbitrate upon. Murdered Republics, for- 
tunately, have sometimes their resurrection. Though the Roman 
Commonwealth of 1849 did not rise again, its heroic defender, 
Garibaldi, the associate of Mazzini, became the founder in 1860 of 
Italian unity. The French Republic revived in 1870, after the fall 
of the Man of December. 

The fact of so many wars following upon each other, as soon as the 
spell of peace is broken, remains a noteworthy and disquieting 
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phenomenon. It is asif the minds of men came under the influence of 
a quickly-spreading contagion of forcible action, whether for good or 
for evil purposes. In criminal science and statistics this rule is well 
known. Evidently it holds good also on political ground. At this 
very moment, when the deplorable war in South Africa is not yet 
ended—and whilst we are told that “no shred of independent 
government ’”’ is to be left to two Republics which had both, until 
quite recently, been acknowledged by England as “ foreign States ” 
and “ foreign Powers ”’—a lurid danger of new war appears already 
in the Far East. It comes from that vast Chinese Empire, upon 
which the rulers of various nations have fixed their eager eyes and 
their strong hands. 

The outlook is a serious one. It is all the more serious for England, 
because her nearest neighbour on the other side of the Channel is 
known to be filled with sentiments of extreme bitterness about Egypt 
and Fashoda, whilst her distant rival and at heart enemy, Imperial 
Russia, not only harbours masterful designs against China, but also 
has crept up with military force to the very edge of the Afghan 
bulwark of India—much to the repeatedly expressed alarm of the 
Ameer Abdur Rahman. 

Without indulging in a senseless cabbalistic Abracadabra of political 
astrology, I am convinced that, out of the present sad war in South 
Africa, more wars will be evolved, for more than one reason. The 
Dutch population of the two Republics, from whom, in the name of 
freedom, their freedom and independence is to be taken, will in future 
form a fretting sore on what is proudly called “the Empire” by 
men whose ideal seems to be more the Rome of old in its decay 
than the traditions of an English Commonwealth or of a “glorious 
Revolution.” At the Cape the indignant Dutch kinsmen of those 
Republics—which are to be made into Crown Colonies under military 
dictatorship—will in coming years add to a danger that must neces- 
sitate the maintenance in South Africa of an army out of all 
proportion to the weaponed strength this country seems ready to bear 
or to buy. 

But that is not all. The present struggle may be “muddled 
through.” Yet a country which holds the fifth part of the inhabitable 


- globe cannot go on for ever on the system of muddle, if the Irishism 


of the juxtaposition of these two words is allowable. The fact is, in 
the absence of all system we cannot well speak of a system. 

Here I come to a point on which an unpleasant duty has to be 
fulfilled, but a duty nevertheless for one who, whilst strongly dis- 
agreeing from a war policy once scathingly denounced by the author 
of the war himself, may truly say that he has the welfare of this 
country at heart. 


(1) This was written before the recent warlike events. 
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It is no use blinking facts. This South African struggle has laid 
bare dangerous rifts and flaws in England’s armour. During a war 
against a population not more numerous than that of a second or 
third-rate English town—a war which has lasted now for nearly nine 
months—military observers abroad, hostile or friendly, have noted 
many significant points. They have seen that nearly the whole of 
the available, and comparatively very small, forces of England had 
to be employed in South Africa. They have wondered that even the 
little European army in India (ordinarily not more than 74,000 men, 
many of whom are in hospital, in a dominion containing nearly 
300,000,000 inhabitants) had to be drafted upon. They have re- 
marked that, but for the help of the smart Irregular Volunteers from 
the Colonies, the result of various engagements might have turned out 
somewhat different. 

With the readiness never lacking in truly brave men, foreign 
soldier critics have meted out full praise to the valour repeatedly 
shown by English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish, Australian, and 
Canadian troops. At the same time they have pointed out that, in 
several most important cases, it is scarcely possible to say, as has been 
done, that “the men fought splendidly,” when the real fact was that 
they had been led into a trap by inefficient officers, and were mown 
down by hundreds in little more than a minute before they had the 
slightest idea where they were. 

Again, those foreign observers, whose business it is, even from 
the more abstract and theoretical point of view of military science, to 
study these things, have noted that nearly half a year passed ere 
such incapable leadership, shown by general after general, was at 
last superseded by one man of greater foresight and daring energy. 
They were astonished, however, that, with such a spectacle before 
the world’s eyes, many of those discredited officers, in whom the 
troops could scarcely have any further confidence, were yet left in 
their risky positions. This to other countries almost inconceivable 
procedure was attributed partly to the lack of better material in 
officers, partly to the aristocratic or plutocratic social influences in 
the army management. 

Considering the fact that the United Kingdom was nearly bared 
of really serviceable troops, and that both the Militia and the Volun- 
teers were under-manned, foreign observers were much astonished 
that Government not only did not dare to propose the introduction 
of an easy Militia system such as free Switzerland has, but that it 
had not even the courage to make the existing law of conscription 
operative in regard to the Militia, although that force, besides being 
under its proper strength, was still further weakened by volunteering 
from its ranks into the regular army. From all this the conclusion 
was drawn that, at the back of a warlike enthusiasm displayed in street 
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manifestations and in the wearing of patriotic colours, there is not 
a corresponding willingness among the masses, in the midst of the 
greatest danger abroad, to bear even the light burden of a few 
weeks’ militia service every year, in view of the possibly necessary 
home defence of a fatherland protected by the most powerful fleet, 
and therefore so far—though not absolutely—sheltered from direct 
attack. 

The question is then asked abroad: How would England fare in 
a war in which she had to struggle against a strong military and 
naval Power, or a combination of two such Powers—say, Russia and 
France? Historically speaking, how would it have gone with her 
at Waterloo, or in the Crimea, had she not had what she cannot get 
now—namely, foreign allies, with a vast preponderance of troops of 
theirs over her own ? 

When storm-clouds are gathering on the horizon, the eye naturally 
looks first towards a near country whose people, in a famous phrase, 
must be “taught manners.” The political situation there merits 
special study under present circumstances. A recent stay at Paris, 
where we met old friends and new acquintances—among them, pro- 
minent politicians in and out of Parliament, editors, public writers, 
political economists, distinguished scholars, scientists, and leaders of 
various social movements, belonging to different party-shades— 
afforded good opportunities for inquiring into the state of affairs. 

London is the centre of an Empire stretching over the five parts 
of the world. Yet Paris, superficially at any rate, gives one the 
impression of a more cosmopolitan character. Certainly the members 
of many different nations seem to mix better there than elsewhere. 
At an evening gathering arranged by our own family circle there 
were men and women of French, English, German, Belgian, Polish, 
Greek, Ottoman (“ Young Turkish”), and American nationality, 
together with some members of the Chinese Embassy. Conversation 
with many persons who have for a long time been foreign residents 
in France helps in the way of supplementing or checking native 
opinion or forecast. The politeness, free from stiff formality, of 
good Parisian society will always be a charm to those who, with 
proper command of the country’s language, know how to enter into 
the ways and manners of the French. On occasions like the one 
just mentioned much may be heard which has nothing whatever to 
do with the gutter Press either in France or elsewhere, but which 
for that very reason is of highly serious import. 

I found French feeling about England one of extreme bitterness-— 
even more so than I had known before from Press reports and from 
private correspondence with old friends. Egypt and Fashoda are, 
no doubt, in the background of that hostile attitude. They form the 
leading motive of many variations in the furioso key. Ever since 
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forty centuries have looked down from the Pyramids upon the army 
of Bonaparte, it has been assumed by Frenchmen that their country 
has a vested right in the Nile land. The armed overthrow of Arabi 
Pasha without even a declaration of war, the non-fulfilment of the 
promised evacuation of Egypt “within six months,” after a lapse of 
eighteen years, are themes on which the changes are continually 
rung. The reforms effected by England in Egypt since 1882 are 
held to be of no account. Upon the top of this ever-present 
antagonism has come the bad feeling evoked by the attack upon 
the South African Republic. 

It cannot, I believe, be said with truth that the mass of the French 
take a deep interest in the fate of nations lying under the iron heel 
of foreign rule or threatened with oppression. Witness the remark- 
able suddenness with which, after a century of pro-Polish sympathies, 
they threw themselves into the arms of Czardom. Yet it can neither 
be denied that among their better class politicians, and among the 
more fair-thinking section of the younger generation, a genuine 
sentiment in favour of the South African Republics is in existence. 
That sentiment is fed by the knowledge of a sprinkling of descendants 
from French Huguenots being contained in the Boer population. It 
is not all from jealousy and rivalry that the opposition to England 
has arisen in this war. Unpleasant as the truth may sound, it is a 
truth that the conscience of Europe—nay, of the civilised world—has 
spoken through the utterances of a great many “ Intellectuals ’’— 
from Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, George Meredith, Walter 
Crane, and many others, to Mommsen and Tolstoi. These men are 
certainly not enemies of England. I know of a good many abroad 
who, from well-reasoned care for the best interests of this country, 
and for the progress and peace of the world, have deplored the 
threatening pressure upon the South African Republic, which, 
according to a former warning of the Colonial Secretary, must in- 
evitably have “led to war, and leave behind it the embers of a strife 
which generations would hardly be long enough to extinguish.” 

Even in France, in spite of the unquestionable jealousy against 
this country which exists among the bulk of the nation, there are 
men who, from a simple sense of justice, share the opinions of many 
eminent Dutch, Belgian, German, Austrian, Swiss, Scandinavian, 
Hungarian, Italian spokesmen and writers. The same is the case 
across the Atlantic, in spite of an “ Anglo-Saxon” kinship whose 
formation into an alliance with England was somewhat prematurely 
announced. Such a state of opinion among so many cultured nations 
is not to be lightly disregarded. The best friends of England abroad 
feel a deep and growing concern as to the ultimate outcome of the 
war. This country is now thoroughly in the once boasted “ splendid 
isolation.” Its military power for covering vast possessions in the 
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fifth part of our planet is looked at abroad, in case of a great war, as 
being very insufficient. 

At Paris I only found a different view in regard to the South 
African war in the house of a well-known Parliamentarian and 
honorary member of the Cobden Club, whose kind hospitality we 
enjoyed. He has done excellent service in the Dreyfus case, cour- 
ageously setting his face against the prevailing intolerant madness. 
As to his views about the war, M. Yves Guyot and a few friends of 
his are almost the only instances of anti-Boer sentiment. True, a 
solitary other instance of the same kind I met with. It is that of a 
former member of the Commune Government of 1871, introduced to 
me after its defeat by a distinguished German scientist, the late Dr. 
Ludwig Biichner. That ex-member of the Commune, for whom 
years ago I was glad to be able to procure an amnesty from President 
Grévy through Louis Blane, has held for some time past a Govern- 
ment position under the Republic. I much respect that gifted friend 
as a free-thinking writer on philosophical subjects. To the sur- 
prise, however, of his former associates in England, he has written 
a bitter book against the Jews as a race. In the present war he, 
also very unexpectedly, sides against the Boers. With these two 
exceptions, I found French sentiment universally and absolutely, so 
far as my experience went, arrayed against England. I have gone 
into these details merely from a wish of stating everything fairly and 
truthfully, irrespective of my own views. 

French feeling against this country has reached such a pitch that, 
by way of revulsion, the hostility to Germany has actually, or at 
least apparently, made place for an attitude of friendliness in a most 
remarkable degree. It need not be said that quiet watchfulness 
remains the same as before on the other side of the Vosges among a 
nation which for many hundreds of years has been the incessant 
object of aggression, whether Royal, Republican, or Imperial Govern- 
ments were at the head of France. 

From an American friend who has lived in Paris for a long time, 
and who knows well what is going on among the wealthier classes, 
I heard that, as regards languages, both German and English are 
very much cultivated now by the higher middle class and the aristo- 
cracy. Is this a sign of an increasing abatement of deplorable 
national antipathies ? or perhaps the reverse? In days long gone by 
—say, when Rabelais wrote, and still much later on—the French were 
not so averse from the study of foreign tongues as they became later 
on. Possibly the same might be said of England, where centuries 
ago the knowledge of Italian wasa requisite of a good education. 

It might be suspected that both English and German are more 
cultivated now with a view to some future hostile conflicts. "Were 
such contingencies to arise, France would probably be somewhat 
better equipped in knowledge than she was before the “Terrible 
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Year,” as Victor Hugo called it. At the same time I believe that 
among the younger generation there are large and growing numbers 
who have no wish for a repetition of dread armed encounters, 
especially not on the eastern frontier. With many of them, I think, 
there are really higher aspirations at the bottom of those linguistic 
efforts. They begin to see that the boulevards are not the boundary 
of the civilised world ; that there are nations /d bas whose language 
and literature merit attention ; whose art even, in some branches, is 
to be admired or studied. Witness the spreading Wagner cult, in 
remarkable contradistinction from former riotous scenes at the attempt 
of making some of the great composer’s works known to a select 
audience at Paris. 

Altogether, France has awakened to a deep consciousness of her 
backward state in many branches of information. For the further- 
ance of public instruction, especially in its primary branch, the Third 
Republic has provided a yearly budget which, compared with that of 
the Second Empire, is simply enormous. It is more than ten times 
what it was before the war of 1870-71, as may be seen, by those 
versed in comparative statistics, from the Journal Officiel of April 
last. The present budget, leaving out the art section—which, after 
all, is also a natural branch of public instruction—amounts to 
208,154,163 francs. In this matter, at least, the Revolution of 
September 4th, 1870, has achieved a progress which reaches the 
masses, whilst so many other obsolete and anti-democratic institu- 
tions still remain unreformed, in spite of the many political and 
social upheavals France has gone through during more than a 
century. 

Primary instruction in France is now gratuitous, compulsory, and 
secular. Formerly it was different in all these respects. At the 
time of the fall of Napoleon III. there were many departments, 
especially in the west and the south, in which the number of those 
unable to read and to write was between 61 and 75, 50 per cent. of 
the population! Only the departments near the German and Swiss 
frontiers—in Alsace and in the Jura—the proportion of the wholly 
uninstructed sank to 7 or even 5 per cent. No wonder that, when 
the Man of December made a tour through southern France with his 
consort Eugenie, he was actually greeted by the ignorant peasantry 
as “ the Little One” (Napoleon I.), “ who has come back,” and that 
his wife was acclaimed with shouts of “‘ Vive Marie Louise!” He 
himself laughingly told this to Queen Victoria on his visit here. Sir 
Theodore Martin has recorded it. 

There is yet a great deal of dense ignorance, especially among 
the agricultural masses in France. Certainly, the Republic firmly 
tries at home to wrest from the priesthood the power of upholding 
intellectual obscurantism. Unfortunately, abroad, in its foreign 
policy the Republican Government still goes by the old monarchical 
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tradition of making political use of the Papacy. This is a perilous 
kind of double-dealing. It goes to strengthen those clericalist, 
Orleanist, Bonapartist, anti-Dreyfus, and military cliques which 
often combine against the existing Commonwealth. Considering 
that, under the present educational system, the popular classes have 
made at any rate some advance, I was astonished to find in private 
conversation that a distinguished political economist repeated to me 
the old fallacy about people becoming “ pauperised”’ by a gratuitous 
system of education. It is true he belongs to the old Manchester 
school, some adherents of which are to be found even in France. 

Those whose memory goes back to the ’fifties and ’sixties know 
only too well in what a state of educational neglect the popular 
masses in England itself were then. At that time more than 32 per 
cent. of the newly-married could not sign their names—namely, 26 per 
cent. of the bridegrooms, and 37 per cent. of the brides. In some English 
counties the number of the unlettered was over 56 per cent. Such 
was the result of the hypocritical fear of “ pauperising” the people 
by gratuitous instruction. 

The still backward state of the large rural population in France 
is always a menace to the Republic. .When Paris also goes wrong 
politically, that danger becomes great indeed. The “ City of Light,” 
to use Victor Hugo’s phrase, lost its head at Boulanger’s time com- 
pletely. Had the “brave General” not been kept back (in truly 
French manner) from action at the last moment, and persuaded 
to fly, by his paramour, over whose grave he afterwards shot himself at 
Brussels when he had become penniless, the fate of the Republic 
would have been sealed. 

Now, in the last municipal elections Paris has once more gone 
wrong. From being formerly Red, it has this time voted Black, at 
the beck and call of the military anti-Dreyfus gang. Such is the 
explanation given in letters from French friends. 

Whilst we were at Paris, shortly before those elections, the friends 
with whom I discussed the situation did not foresee any coming 
trouble either in municipal affairs, which were on the point of being 
decided, or in Parliament, which was not then in session. I expressed 
a different view. So little did a distinguished member of the House 
of Deputies apprehend a coming row in that rather turbulent 
Assembly, that when I asked him on what day the sittings would 
begin again, he actually confessed that he did not know; and he 
seemed to care very little. Yet, no sooner was the Chamber opened 
than there followed a terribly stormy scene, which led to General 
de Galliffet’s resignation. It showed once more what dangers are 
lurking under the parliamentary surface. Not from increased 
ill-health did the pitiless slaughterer of the Commune resign, but 
because he would not go to the full desirable length against former 
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military comrades, even though, for a while, he had acted with a 
firm hand against some of the worst offenders. 

I may say that when General Galliffet was first appointed by 
President Loubet as a sort of terrifying Saviour of the imperilled 
Republic, I expressed strong apprehensions to an old friend, a well- 
known scientist, who had gone through the Revolution of 1848 and 
the coup d’état of 1851, and who thus became, for a time, a prisoner 
and an exile. I thought Galliffet himself had to be watched very 
closely. This view was held by my French friend to be one of un- 
necessary alarm. Now, however, both he and another old associate 
practically acknowledge that Galliffet could not be trusted any 
longer in his dealings with the military clique. Of General André, 
who has been put in his place, I am informed that “he is of no 
importance whatever, but devoted to the Republic—which is a point 
not to be neglected.” 

My personal experience, strangely enough, has been for years to 
this effect, that otherwise careful and perspicacious French politicians 
often seem to lose the power of correct judgment shortly before a fatal 
event or a highly critical contingency. Fortunately, the Republic has 
had a great deal of luck in her many troublous complications, which 
are marked by the names of Marshal MacMahon; Gambetta, the 
demagogic Cesarist; Boulanger; and the conspiratory group of deeply 
tainted military men of recent date. It must, however, not be for- 
gotten that if a considerable section of the Parisian masses goes 
wrong, the public peril becomes such that only an ambitious general, 
who can draw a few regiments after him, is required for undoing the 
Republic. 

Since Napoleon III. rebuilt Paris on a plan he had already formed 
as an exile—that is, by cutting large, straight streets across the town 
for the effective operation of ordnance—resistance by building barri- 
cades has become well-nigh impossible. Let us hope that a coming 
man is not hidden somewhere who will one day suddenly and 
dictatorially make an end of a state of things which so frequently 
verges upon a collapse. Were a coup d’état carried out, it would 
inevitably lead to war as a means of escaping from internal difficulties 
created by the distracting condition of Opposition parties. This ever- 
recurring cycle of revolution, reaction, war, and revolution again, has 
marked the history of France since 1789. And a similar possibility 
has to be reckoned with. 

The gathering clouds in the Far East are another evil omen of 
coming conflicts which may tax the whole strength of England. The 
Czar, with all his dulcet profession of humane care for the peace of 
the world, has quickly enough made use of the South African en- 
tanglement—first, by impressing the Ameer of Afghanistan through 
a show of military force at the frontier ; secondly, by putting Persia 
under Muscovite financial control; thirdly, by harrying Turkey in 
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the matter of railways in northern Asia Minor These three feats 
are indicative of well-known ulterior designs of Czardom. 

I have before me a letter of twelve pages, with large additional 
enclosures, from an Indian friend, who dwells on the great discontent 
prevailing in his native country. He belongs to an ancient 
Mahommedan family whose members have been often in native 
Government service. He himself, having studied in England and 
formed good connections in high social circles here, has for years been 
such an admirer of the institutions of this country that he generally 
spoke of it as his “home.” In a Furewell to London he said, years 
ago :— 

‘On my return, I shall carry with me many lively recollections, and a deep 
and inexpressible sense of gratitude towards those with whom I have come in 


contact, and of respect and honour for the English race in general, infinitely 
exceeding that which I felt when I first landed in England.” 


In a pamphlet, The Bulwark of India, the same author strongly 
took sides with England as against Russia’s designs on Afghanistan. 
Wise words of warning were also uttered by him on the bad treatment. 
of Indians by English officials and residents. 

The alarm pervading the palace at Kabul just now, owing to 
Russian procedure, has had its significant echo in communications. 
recently made to me by the former Chief Secretary of the Ameer. 
Under such circumstances, I believe the letter of the Indian friend 
mentioned, who has hitherto been so warm an admirer of England, 
and whose continued loyalty is not to be doubted, is a noteworthy 
sign. He now feels indescribably disappointed and shocked. I pass 
over what he says approvingly of what I have written on South 
African affairs. He then goes on :— 


“In my opinion, those who have read Sir Edward Clarke’s speeches, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s Open Letter to Lord Salisbury, Mr. John Morley’s speeches 
&c., cannot but come to any conclusion other than that this war is one of 
the most cruel, unjust, and inhuman wars. It is difficult to believe that a 
country like England, the nursery of freedom and independence, should wage it 
against a people so weak and insignificant as the Boers. Say whatever Lord 
Salisbury and his associates may say, it is clear that goldfields and diamonds 
are the cause. Is this the fruit of civilisation? Civilisation sometimes, perhaps 
often, does things which barbarism will be ashamed to do. Pride and wealth 
appear to have blinded and spoilt Englishmen. . . . I am following events with 
much anxiety and interest, and pray for an early termination of the war.”’ 


The writer refers to the collections of money made in India for 
present war purposes, though millions and millions of people there 
know nothing about this war, and famine and plague decimate vast 
districts. ‘Englishmen in this country,” he continues, “are very 
keen about what they call their prestige. They are determined to 
maintain it at any price. It seems to me strange, very strange 
indeed, that in money matters they should forget it.” He then 
pleads for “ spending such collected money in the relief of the famine 
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which has been ravaging India.” In an exposition comprising six 
folio pages he points out the mistakes committed by Government in 
its ordinances concerning the plague. He does not do so from any 
religious prejudice. In his letter he sympathetically mentions 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer. But he cannot conceal his appre- 
hension about the opinions of the hundreds of millions who are subject 
to English rule having often been unnecessarily offended. This, 
combined with the heavy taxation of the suffering masses and the 
offensive social treatment of the higher-class natives by Englishmen 
in India, constitutes, in his view, a danger not to be lightly disregarded. 

Of his ideas about the war, and his whole communication, including 
his name, the writer says that I can make any use I like. Remem- 
bering the laws, or rather ordinances, under which India is governed, 
this suggestion is certainly a proof of courage and, it seems to me, a 
serious sign of the times. 

Summing up the whole situation, I hold that there are great perils 
ahead for England. Friendly warning may be unwelcome to those 
heedlessly and headlessly bent upon a course which was formerly 
denounced by its own originator as the most risky and most baneful 
imaginable. But for the calm observer there can be no doubt that 
the conscience of the civilised world has, in this South African war, 
been as much shocked as if some Continental Power were to destroy 
by force of arms the independence and the Republican institutions of 
Switzerland, or the independence and the somewhat Conservative 
institutions of the Netherlands. An outcry of indignation at such a 
deed would ring all over the world. Such an outcry has rung, in the 
present instance, from Europe to America, and it is being taken up 
even by cultured Indians of the most loyal character. The friends 
of England abroad are angered and sad at heart. Her enemies are 
reckoning upon what may befall her some day, when she will be 
assailed by a variety of complications. More than one storm-cloud is 
already in course of formation. The time may not be too far when 
those answerable for what is done now will appear before History, 
not as the Makers of new Imperial Glories, but as the thoughtless 
Unmakers of England. 

Kari Brinn. 
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Ir was the fate of Cardinal Newman to be an occasional writer. 
Sermons for the occasion, tracts for the times, letters to the news- 
papers on topics of the hour, articles for reviews, lectures on some 
pressing but ephemeral controversy—eliminate these from the thirty 
volumes which contain his works, and what remains? The Arians, 
the Grammar of Assent, the two brief tales, Callista and Loss and 
Gain, the Dream of Gerontius—little else. The Essay on Develop- 
ment is only an expanded pamphlet, distinctly controversial in its 
occasion and in its form. The Apologia was his reply to a pamphlet 
by Kingsley. The Idea of a University consists of lectures under- 
taken under stress of circumstances to meet a need of the hour, 
though they have not the pre-eminently controversial character of 
the Birmingham lectures of 1851 on the Present Position of Catholics, 
or of the Difficulties of Anglicans, written two years earlier. The 
admirable and picturesque account, now printed among the Historical 
Sketches as a separate volume, of the various exhibitions in history 
of university education, is made up of a series of articles, obviously 
prompted by circumstances of the moment, which appeared originally 
in the Dublin University Magazine. 

The bulk of Newman’s writings are in form more or less contro- 
versial because they were occasional. He has told us that controversy 
was ever distasteful to him.' It was forced upon him by circum- 
stances. He naturally loved the reflective form of thought, and not 
the argumentative. St. Ambrose’s “ non in dialectica”’ was one of his 
favourite sayings.? The accumulation of facts and collection of 
parallel passages, or the calm philosophic study of life in its various 
aspects—these were the occupations to his taste. Yet no single 
work of his mature life can be named in which that taste was entirely 
gratified. The work on the Arians and the Lectures on Justification 
were written before his genius was fully ripe. The Grammar of Assent, 
the work which in intention most nearly fulfils his ideal, presents but 
one aspect of his philosophy, and had to be written, owing to the 
circumstances of the time, with so much of the controversialist’s habit 
of fencing with the readers of different schools of thought, and un- 
equal calibre, that unity of thought and of treatment are seriously 
damaged. 

On the other hand, in some of the works ostensibly argumentative 
and really “occasional” is to be found a veritable treasure-trove of 
pregnant thought. Controversial in form, they are really philo- 
sophical. The Essay on Development professes to be a contribution to 


(1) Cf. Idea of a University, p. 3. (2) C£. Apologia, p. 169. 
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the old controversy on “ Romish”’ corruptions rersus the Anglican 
claim to preserve primitive doctrine. And such it is in form, as 
I have already said. But it contains material for a philosophical 
work incomparably wider in sweep than the Grammar of Assent, of 
which, indeed, the Grammar of Assent would form but one chapter. 
Tract 85 is only one of the series identified with the conventional 
writing and very limited outlook of the Tractarians; but it affected 
the intellectual lives of men whose minds were concentrated on the 
very foundations of religious knowledge. And if we look for the 
fullest indication of his views on the metaphysical springs of belief in 
Theism, and in the reality of that world which is the basis of religion, 
we should go not to the Grammar of Assent—the one formal treatise 
—but to the sermons preached as occasion required them, in his 
own turn as select preacher or in the turns of others, sometimes at 
short notice, before the University of Oxford. 

Take, again, his historical research: it is represented in no one book 
written later than the Arians (which belongs to his youth). We 
know what such specialists as Dollinger and Duchesne have thought 
of his unique and exhaustive knowledge of the history of Christianity 
in the early centuries. Yet the evidence for it is not to be sought in 
any professedly historical magnum opus. It is scattered up and down 
in articles which appeared in the Rambler, the Atlantis, the British 
Critic, the Dublin University Magazine, and elsewhere, and is most 
fully exhibited in the “ controversial” Essay on Development. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this lack of formal unity and apparent 
thoroughness, it may be maintained that the work of very few great 
writers has been in reality more consistent. His view of history has 
been consistent, and so has his philosophy. And both are unified 
in his analysis of the essential genius of the Church as presented in 
history. If he has not summarised his positions in one or two great 
treatises, his teaching has had fully as real a coherence as that of 
those who have. He has left no Critique of Pure Reason, no Treatise 
on Human Nature, no Essay on the Human Understanding. But 
without maintaining that his treatment of metaphysics proper has 
been fully elaborated, I venture to say that he has left some contri- 
butions which are simply indispensable to any satisfactory theory of 
knowledge. 

What, then, is Newman’s philosophical teaching? What his dis- 
tinctive discovery or doctrine? What in his philosophy corresponds 
to Idealism in Berkeley, to the Empiricism of Locke, to the philo- 
sophy of “common sense” in Reid, to the Categorical Imperative 
in Kant’s ethics or the conception of a Critical Philosophy in his 
speculative work ? 

Various inadequate answers suggest themselves. His doctrine of 
the “illative sense”; his doctrine of “development”; his teaching that 
there is no rational halting-place between Catholicism and Atheism 
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—these are obvious suggestions, and they are unsatisfactory. Such 
doctrines are salient features in his teaching, but they all depend on 
something more fundamental. 

In his last years he chose two mottoes on two occasions. When he 
received the cardinal’s hat in 1879 he chose the motto Cor ad cor 
loquitur."| When he marked out his burial-ground at Rednall he 
wrote as the inscription for his grave these words, Ex umbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem.? It used to be said of him that a remark in 
sermon or essay—apparently made en passant and quite incidental— 
often contained what was most important in the whole. And in this 
case I believe that these mottoes—chosen only incidentally—point the 
way to some fundamental elements of his philosophy. 

In an unpublished fragment dated 1876 he wrote some pregnant sen- 
tences on the knowledge which one thinking being has of his fellows. 
‘“‘Qur experience of each other, or of society,” he wrote, “has the 
two characteristics of conveying to us a knowledge of others, yet 
bringing home to us our ignorance of them.’ Referring to the 
whole visible world, he says, “ What is my belief in its reality ? 
What is its existence but an inference or apprehension following 
upon impressions made on the retina?’ In each case—of spirit and 
of matter—the direct analysable knowledge is but of the shadow; the 
belief is in the substance—in the Reality behind it. 

When we apprehend—through the medium of light undulations— 
those changes of facial expression which indicate the joy, the sorrow, 
the fear, the love, the hatred of those with whom we talk ; when the 
waves of sound convey to us their speech ; of what interest to us in 
themselves are the waves of ether which affect our eye or our ear ? 
Of what interest are the movements of face or the tone of the voice 
themselves, of which the ether waves make us aware? Of little or 
none. It is the feelings and thoughts to which we pass, and which 
we interchange through their instrumentality, that interest us. What 
we observe directly is but the shadow. These are the reality. All 
we directly know in this world of appearances is but the shadow and 
the sign—umbra et imago. Complex though the physical machinery 
may be, much knowing though it may take, we mainly value it as an 
indication of the Reality beyond, to which our mind passes. Ex 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 

But, again, when we listen to the voice, and watch the smile or the 
frown, we do not perform any long process of argument from the 
sign to its meaning, from the waves of ether to the sensations they 
produce in ourselves, from those sensations to their combined effect 
and significance. The spirit of one man seems to go straight to that 
of the other. We talk of “seeing ” the expression, and “ hearing” 
the words, as if the perception were immediate, and sometimes as 
if the further inference to the meaning of words and looks were 


(1) Heart speaketh to heart. (2) From shadows and images unto truth. 
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already contained in it. The links in the chain of knowledge are not 
thought of. Many of them are not known. Mind speaks to mind, 
and soul to soul, imperfectly indeed, but by a simple and seemingly 
direct process. Cor ad cor loquitur. Little, indeed, can one man 
know of the unseen world which makes up his neighbour’s conscious- 
ness. Taken in its full extent (to use the Cardinal’s words), “the 
action of the mind of each individual is at once a reelity, yet to 
all but ourselves a hidden reality. Each man thinks, hopes, fears, 
loves, likes, dislikes, has pleasure and pain, plans and performs, yet 
in himself, not to others.” Still, the whole of human intercourse 
consists in the electric communication from one man to another, 
through physical media of which we scarcely for a moment think, of 
portions of this unseen world of individual consciousness, and in the 
part-revelation to one another of the individual personality which is 
its basis. The Reality as a whole we cannot know. Portions of it 
flash upon us, we understand not fully how, through our knowledge 
of its shadow—of the physical signs whereby it expresses itself. We 
see the visible; we have faith in the invisible. 

This simple fact, revealed in personal intercourse—that our direct 
experience is of the phenomena; that our faith, most confident 
yet largely inexplicable, all-important, quite indispensable, yet 
impossible to justify by adequate analysis, is in what is beyond 
the phenomena; that our knowledge of the thinking Reality is like 
an instinct, whereby we pierce through the sensible media of inter- 
course, whereby soul attains to communion with soul—is at the root of 
Newman’s whole philosophy, and has its counterpart in its various 
ramifications. 

What is the knowledge of God in conscience? Newman himself 
distinctly says it is knowledge of the substance through the shadow— 
ex umbra et imagine.’ ‘Conscience is to me a proof of a God,” he 
has written, “as a shadow is a proof of a substance!” Yet so 
apparently direct, so vivid and piercing, is this knowledge, in his 
opinion, that he places it on a level with his knowledge of himself. 
“T rested,” he writes of his religious life from youth upwards, “ in 
the thought of two, and two only, absolute and luminously self- 
evident beings—myself and my Creator.” The communion between 
the two is regarded by him as direct—cor ad cor loquitur. 

And his recognition of the teaching Church—at first sight so 
different an object of knowledge—is of the same nature. The 
existence of God and his relations with man are revealed roughly 
through conscience. The Divine nature and those relations are more 
fully revealed through the Church. Dogmatic truth is primarily the 
exposition of the nature of God in its relations to man. The Church 
and its formule are to the truth, as it is in itself, something like what 


(1) See letter to W. G. Ward, cited in W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, p. 217. 
(2) Apologia, p. 4. 
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the living body, with its organs of expression, is to the soul whose 
thoughts it partially reveals. They “ half reveal and half conceal the 
soul within.” 

Such is the view which is presupposed throughout his works, and 
is most clearly expressed in the last of the University Sermons. The 
Christian soul is moulded by means of the Church. The rites, the 
dogmatic formule, the external organisation, are again the umbra et 
imago of the Reality. But through these God speaks directly to the 
faithful soul. To him who opens his heart to the influences of the 
Church and receives the image of Christ and the Christian ethos stored 
in its liturgy, its sacred writings, and its traditions, these media of 
communication become, for the purpose of intercourse between earth 
and heaven, what language is between man andman. ‘The Spirit 
of God thus speaks to the spirit of man. Cor ad cor loquitur. 

And this thought seems really to underlie the whole of the treatise 
—at first sight controversial—on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine. Man speaks to man; friends converse at intervals through 
many years. The personality of each abides; the body changes. 
The change of the body makes no difference to personal inter- 
course, so long as the same living soul is behind it. In like 
manner the genius of Catholicism, its ethos, its soul, are regarded 
as throughout one and the same from the coming of Christ on- 
wards, and as a partial reflection (visible to man) of the Divine 
nature. The soul of the Church expresses itself to different ages 
(as it were) through bodily organs which necessarily grow and 
modify with time. ‘Old principles,” he writes, in the work on 
Development, “reappear under new forms. [Christianity] changes 
with them, in order to remain the same. In a higher world it is 
otherwise, but here below to live is to change, and to be perfect is to 
have changed often.” Through this changing bodily framework of 
the Church, the one God, then, declares the same truth to different 
ages, and stamps a similar character on the saints of separate epochs 
—men who have the culture and character each of his own time. 
However different the language, the thoughts and ideals are the 
same. Only thus can the everlasting and changeless God speak to 
the heart of short-lived, changing man. Only thus can we explain 
the all but identity of the distinctively spiritual mould of an 
Augustine, an Ignatius, a Pére Lacordaire (amid great differences of 
natural character)—each of them taught by a Church whose external 
framework, whose intellectual language, was widely different. The 
single spirit has been preserved beneath the growing and changing 
frame, and has been infused into each individual saint by media 
adapted to the requirements of his own age. 

The controversies of Newman’s early life are concerned with this 
one question: Is the Anglican Church a part of that organism or 
framework which was created by God to impress his revelation on 
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man? Is it the normal guardian of the wmbra et imago of the 
Reality? Can we find in the story of the Church Established the 
story of an ever-identical spiritual cthos and essential teaching 
preserved for man under the changed forms of expression which 
advancing time and changing conditions require? Does it show a 
law of organic development indicative of a persistent Reality behind 
the changes? Or is it, as an institution, a merely mechanical combina- 
tion, with no distinctive Reality or informing character behind it ? 

This latter view is what he gradually came to take, in spite of the 
deep reverence for Christ and the Catholic spirit which he recognised 
in individual Anglicans. 

It was to this view of Anglicanism as such that the whole 
Monophysite and Donatist controversy led. The Securus judicat of St. 
Augustine gave the clue to the law of organic development in the 
Church as a whole. The acquiescence of the one Ecclesia, federated 
throughout the world, represented the Catholic position ris-d-ris to 
contemporary thought and controversy,—the Catholic expression in 
response to growing and changing secular thought. And this 
conception enabled Newman to detect the abiding Reality, the 
unchanging truth, under the progressing and changing framework of 
the Church. The appeal to antiquity on the part of a section, 
whether Anglican or Monophysite, was a protest against that normal 
corporate growth, which is the inevitable response of what is living 
to a changing environment. A stone which has no vital relation to 
its surroundings remains unchanged and inoperative. <A living being 
preserves its identity and influence by continual though unessential 
change. The Monophysite argument was the argument of one limb 
that it ought not to have grown ; its realisation must imply logically 
separation from the Divine organic system which normally preserved 
the living spiritual reality. Thus heresy was in principle agnostic. 

And in the work of his middle life Newman had once more to 
apply similar principles in a different sphere. For seven years he 
devoted himself to university education as Rector of the Catholic 
University at Dublin. As in the Anglican Church he had 
endeavoured to create out of his own resources a Church with the 
type and character of the Catholic Church, so he was desired at 
Dublin to found from his own resources a university with the 
formative power of Oxford. In the course of the masterly effort 
which he so persistently made for ten years to graft Catholicism on to 
Anglicanism, he was forced to recognise that no individual could do 
the work. Catholicism was an objective reality embodied in an 
existing system, with its own laws of development. An individual 
might profoundly affect its development—as St. Augustine did in the 
fifth century, St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth, St. Ignatius 
Loyola in the sixteenth. But the condition was to be part of the 
actually existing organism which was the expfession of reality. 
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Fully to gain the Catholic ethos—to hear the voice which speaks 
through the Catholic Church—one must be part of the Church. The 
objective religion of Catholicism was not commensurate with any 
system which even Newman’s genius could create. 

And so, too, the best analysis of some aspects of the theory of 
education which has ever been made—lI speak of the lectures on the 
“Scope and Nature of University Education ”—could not take the 
place of the actual genius loci of the old universities—the outcome of 
the actual historical evolution of the Idea of a University. Dublin, 
plus all the genius of Newman, could no more replace Oxford, than 
Anglicanism plus the genius of Newman could become Catholicism. 
And, just as he ended his Anglican career by writing the wonderful 
essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, in which he traces 
from history the law of the development of Catholicism as an objective 
fact, so he supplemented the Dublin lectures by a very remarkable 
series of papers, little read now, on the development of the idea of a 
university from the days of Plato and of Athens to his own times; 
from the beginnings of the English schoolmen to the present days of 
Oxford and Cambridge. And throughout we see the theory that a 
university, like a Church, is a body with a soul—a framework 
through which a given ethos impresses itself on individuals. The 
microcosm reflects the macrocosm. Just as there is a unity of type 
in the Catholic saints, amid all personal differences, so too the 
Oxford and Cambridge training is recognisable more often than 
not even in the chance comers from Scotland and Ireland, from 
Yorkshire and Cornwall, who live together and meet together 
at the National Universities. The Universities have each a 
quasi-personality of their own and a formative character which is 
separate from, though conveyed through, its living institutions, and 
tends to impress its counterpart on their a/umni. Its genius fashions 
their culture, communicating itself we scarcely know how. Cor ad 
cor loquitur. 

Now, it is observable that these instances are a// resolvable in the 
last resort into the simple action from which we set out of one 
personality on another, into the simplest illustration of the motto cor 
ad cor loquitur. And they thus help us to understand the immense 
space assigned by Newman in all his writings to the undefinable 
action of personality. The development of the Church is the story of 
the reaction of one mind on another—of the expulsion again and 
again of the incompatible ethos (rationalism in all its disguises), of the 
fusion of different forms of spiritual genius essentially similar, of the 
resulting conflux of streams of thought. An Origen, an Augustine, 
a Chrysostom, a Bonaventure, an Aquinas, each contributes his share 
to the whole. Their distinctive genius is dominated and checked and 
guided by the original Divine thought—representing the Divine 
personality—revealed by Our Lord Himself. The Christian is being 
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moulded by a social quasi-personality made up of individual person- 
alities all partly sharing the original Divine type which moulded the 
Apostles themselves, but expanding and developing its expression. 

And so, too, the intellectual atmosphere of a university—its 
psychological climate ’’—is mainly due to the combined influence 
of its strong personalities in the past and in the present. In both 
cases the atmosphere may be greatly affected by an individual who 
is himself endowed with dominating gifts, though its leading 
features are too strong and definite to be revolutionised. 

Only a spiritual genius could, in the first instance, create the great 
religious corporations. The founder’s character informed the whole, 
and it could not be radically changed without destroying the 
corporate society ; but others could, more or less, give a turn to its 
development. St. Paul left his mark on the New Testament itself. 
St. Augustine made an indelible impression on the Latin Church : 
so, too, did Origen on its theological literature and thought. So, 
again, did St. Thomas Aquinas at a later period. The Order of St. 
Benedict has ever represented the genius of its founder; yet St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux grafted his own character on the monks of 
Citeaux and their successors, St. Francis Xavier has added some- 
thing to the impress of Loyola on the Jesuits, and the whole of the 
Dominican spirit cannot be detected in the life of St. Dominic. In 
each case there is a distinctive ethos—the main current, character, 
direction supplied by the founder, with tributary streams from 
characters congenial yet not wholly similar. Behind the institutions 
and rules of the order, and giving them life, is this quasi-personality 
from a personal source or personal sources. 

And how is this corporate quasi-personality preserved—whether 
it be the Christian ethos, or the distinctive genius of a religious 
order, or the intellectual tone of a university ? No order or institution 
is made up wholly of men of genius. The tributary streams I have 
spoken of—the lesser geniuses—must be at best occasional. How 
does the personality of the founder nevertheless continue to animate 
his order centuries after he is gone? The answer is, that as the 
spirit was created by individual personalities, so it is communicated 
to individual personalities. ‘The founder fashions his disciples, and 
they in their turn hand down the tradition. And its faithful pre- 
servation is aided and preserved by the external rule or rites. Christ 
taught His disciples; the Church preserved the faith for their 
successors. The Christian dogma, ritual, liturgy, and tradition is the 
machinery whereby Christ now speaks to every faithful Christian, 
and stamps on him a character which enables him to understand the 
Divine voice. The Benedictine rule and the traditional customs of 
a university act in like manner in their own sphere. Such is the 
machinery for the preservation of that genius, that ethos, which is felt 
but cannot be defined. The rules and the liturgy, or formule, are 
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not identical with the spirit behind them. But they preserve it. 
Personal intercourse in unbroken continuity passes it on, it is true, in 
direct line. But tradition without a safeguard may fail. The inno- 
vating temper might find entrance. The oral transmission might 
not be faithful. Heresy might claim to represent what is primitive. 
Some strong personality might dominate the order or the Church, 
and revolutionise while professing to reform. 

External formulde and the external framework and rules prevent 
this. They are an objective test; a remedy for subjectivity. In 
their measure they are the visible wnbra et imago of the founder’s 
invisible spirit. They could not, it may be, create the spirit. 
But they give the language and the ether waves whereby 
soul speaks to soul. The living tradition passes from one to another, 
safeguarded from essential innovation by the external framework. 
The burning torch kindles its fellow. Christian, Benedictine, Jesuit, 
Dominican, each lives to-day with a spirit recognisable as that of the 
founders 300 or 1,900 years ago. And so, too, the tradition of culture 
is passed down from one generation to another in a great university. 
The changes of form are here greater than with the religious corpora- 
tions, but the habit and instinct whereby the best knowledge and 
thought of the time are assimilated remain the same. 

We may observe several effects which were produced on Newman’s 
philosophy by this recognition of the enormous extent of the work 
done by personality. 

One was his own reverence for a man of genius. We remember 
his account of his own awe on first being told “ that is Keble”; how 
he nearly broke down when Keble shook hands with him. We see 
the same feeling in his account of the imaginary visitor to Athens 
first seeing Plato. 

“‘ He goes to the Parthenon to study the sculptures of Phidias ; to the temple 
of the Dioscuri to see the painting cf Polygnotus .. . or let him go westward to 
the Agora, and there he will hear Lysias or Andocides pleading or Demosthenes 
haranguing. . . . He passes through the city gate, and then he is at the famous 
Ceramicus : here are the tombs of the mighty dead; and here we will suppose 
is Pericles himself, the most elevating, the most thrilling of orators, converting a 
funeral oration of the slain into a philosophical pangyric of the living. Onward 
he proceeds still ; and now he has come to that still more celebrated Academé, 
which has bestowed its own name on universities down to this day, and there he 
sees a sight which will be graven on his memory till he dies. Many are the 
beauties of the place, the graves and the statuesand the temple . . . but his eye is 
just now arrested by an object; it is the very presence of Plato. He does not 
hear a word that he says; he does not care to hear ; he asks neither for discourse 
nor disputation ; what he sees is a whole complete in itself, not to be increased by 
addition, and greater than anything else. It will be a point in the history of his 
life ; a stay for his memory to rest on, a burning thought in his heart, a bond of 
union with men of like mind ever afterwards. Such is the spell which the living 
man exerts on his fellows for good or for evil. . . . A Spaniard is said to have 
travelled to Italy simply to see Livy : he had his fill of gazing and went back 
again home. Had our young stranger got nothing by his voyage but the sight of 
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the breathing, moving Plato, had he entered no lecture-room to hear, no 
gymnasium to converse, he had got some measure of education and something 
to tell of to his grandchildren.’”! 


Newman’s sketch of the influence of Abelard on his disciples, his ser- 
mon on “ Personal influence as a means of propagating truth,” give 
the two sides of the same view—the immense power for good or 
for ill of a dominating personality. And he himself supplied an 
object lesson in his theory. ‘“ Credo in Newmannum”’ was hardly 
a jocose formula. Shairp, Froude, Church, Wilberforce, Lake, 
Gladstone, are only some of those who have borne testimony to the 
personal magnetism which left its mark on the whole of thinking 
Oxford. 

And this sense of the influence of one person on another, given the 
attitude of the appreciative disciple, with the electric sympathy it 
presupposes, coloured his own theological views. ‘My sheep hear 
my voice,” “I know mine and mine know me,” “I pray not for the 
world ”’—these were favourite texts with him. They speak of the 
doctrine of predestination in the form in which Newman loved it. 
He tended, as far as the Church would allow him, to divide the elect 
from the world; those to whom Christ’s words had a meaning—to 
whose hearts He spoke—from those who heard not the voice, from 
moral deafness and hardness of heart. ‘The religious mind ever 
sees much which is unseen to the non-religious,’ he once wrote in a 
private letter. The passing of the flame of faith from one torch to 
another held good only for those of like nature, capable of being 
kindled. Thus personal influence, from the same intangible cause 
that it was so strong, was also limited. The dialectic that all could 
understand was only a shadow: one listener could pass to the spirit 
behind; to another the words, the image, and shadow were all. The 
words were only g@wvavta ovvetoio.. The spirit, the reality, could 
only be handed on between those whose hearts were in union. Cor 
ad cor loquitur. 

Another peculiarity—due to this general view—was that Newman, 
holding that the Real was the personal or quasi-personal essence 
behind the sensible framework, was constantly endeavouring in all 
fields of enquiry to find this Reality, and appeared sometimes to 
dwell on it to an extent which would appear to an unimaginative 
mind almost fanciful. Not only does he treat of the genius of a 
university, the spirit of a religious order like the Jesuits or Bene- 
dictines, or of a secular congregation like the Oratorians or Oblates, 
but he detects the strong silent influence of the genius of an age, of a 
race, of a language. 

In looking at history he sees living forces at work as much beyond 
the explanation of the mere recorder of facts as the living force 
informing the human body is beyond the ken of the anatomist. 


(1) See Historical Sketches, iii., 41-2. 
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Apparent chance and immense waste are overruled to produce an 
orderly result. In nature the type is preserved while individuals are 
recklessly destroyed. A thousand grains of pollen are wasted for 
one which fertilises. And so, under the apparently aimless chaos of 
history, some portion—limited but unmistakable—of a purpose, to us 
as yet largely unintelligible, may be descried.' A national spirit 
works out a coherent result according to law. Its institutions express 
its spirit. So, too, the genius of a movement is shown in results in 
which purpose and meaning are ascertainable. And a language 
grows by laws which only the finest scholarly instinct can fully 
appreciate. Newman’s views on this subject are very similar to 
Hegel’s as given in his Philosophy of History, a work which New- 
man, I believe, had never read. 

Once more, the recipient of personal influence, through channels 
only partially capable of analysis, gains in turn a power of percep- 
tion defying analysis. Newman regards both the faith of the Chris- 
tian and the grasp of the educated man as such a result. He 
compares each to the action of the mind on our sensible impressions, 
in, as it were, summing up a multitude of sensations, already unified 
by the aid of sight, into a coherent whole to which bodily unity is 
ascribed. Faith realises in the mass of religious impressions an 
objective whole.” 

The cultivated intellect in its phronesis regards a larger or smaller 
field of knowledge, as the case may be, not with specialists as isolated 
aspects, but as a combined unity. In each case the individual is 
made aware of something beyond the sum of impressions—namely, 
the organised and connected whole ; and further, he passes on to the 
Reality, of which the combined impressions give him the suggestion 
—of which they are the wmbra et imago, but no more. The trained 
mind reaches out with masterly directness to the heart of the Reality. 
Cor ad cor loquitur. 

Now, all this explains the overwhelming preconception which 
underlies Newman’s philosophy of faith. It is the opposite to the 
assumption of the Agnostic. ‘ We have but faith, we cannot know, 
for knowledge is of things we see,” says the poet. Allow this as a 
matter of terminology. But in that case faith is responsible for as 
much of our irresistible certainty as knowledge. If the “things we 
see,” the visible, sensible world, :s, the more we examine it, but the 
medium through which invisible forces and personalities act on one 
another, and carries no meaning to our intelligence on any other 
hypothesis, we have for all practical purposes a very wide knowledge 
of the unseen. If voice, gesture, expression fall on our senses only 
to convey to ourselves the thought, feeling, character of our fellows ; 


(1) Similar is the view of Walter Bagehot, whose words are quoted by Sir M. E 
Grant Duff (see Nationa? Review, January, 1900). 
(2) See the last of his University Sermons. 
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if colour, sound, shape come to our senses only to convey to us the 
abiding Reality behind them; if social institutions are, just as are 
the individual voice and gesture, but media for the interaction of 
personalities; if the Parliamentary system is only a rather clumsy 
machinery for making the will of the people have some share in the 
process of legislation—and this by a further machinery whose critical 
results are also due to personal intercourse in Parliamentary debate ; if 
law itself is but the machinery for ensuring just, orderly, and happy 
relations between the citizen and his fellows; if religions and schools of 
thought are (at all events) the machinery whereby great minds and 
souls act on inferior ones; it follows that the invisible powers and factors 
are, on any view of life, all in all—the visible world is but their instru- 
ment. If we really face indubitable facts, the knowledge of spirit by 
spirit, through the machinery of the external world (whatever that 
machinery may really be), is the most certain and general of processes. 
Cor ad cor loquitur which speaks of direct intercourse achieved when the 
machinery is so perfect that it is forgotten, becomes in a wider sphere 
the aspiration of all the working institutions of social and religious life. 

And in the religious life itself to hold converse with the Highest 
Personality we can detect behind the vast wmbra et imago supplied by 
the phenomenal world as a whole, is (in view of such facts as these) an 
aim strictly in accord with the nature of things. The presumption is not 
with theextreme A gnostic, who denies that the spirit-world is knowable, 
but with him who frankly recognises that we assume it to be knowable 
every time we talk to our friends. The presumption is not with those 
who confine our rational knowledge to what we can logically justify, 
but with those who recognise that in all which is most important it 
transcends full analysis. Here we have the doctrine of the illative 
sense, and of explicit and implicit reason—of the Gramnar of Assent 
and of the University Sermons. Language falls far short of explicit 
thought, explicit thought of the mind’s power of vision. Logic and 
dialectic are—in the deepest matters—calculated not for defining, 
measuring, or even directly discovering truth, but for training the 
living mind to see more truly and accurately regions into which the 
instruments of its training cannot themselves pass. Prima facie the 
development of external rites and of dogmas is but the changed shape 
and position of the shadow, and we have to look for the Reality 
beyond. If the most highly trained minds detect behind the wmbra 
ct imago the voice not of man but of God, if they see in it the embodi- 
ment of the age-long tradition that God once spoke to men—all the 
presumption is in their favour, not against them. Such gifted 
spiritual minds are not imagining something new in kind. They 
profess to be carrying to a further pitch the power of passing from 
the seen to the unseen, of recognising Personality behind phenomena, 
which is in daily intercourse undeniable. If the verdict of the most 
gifted is that all religion is partly from God and partly reveals His 
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Personality, but that the Christian dogma comes by a stream of 
special purity, the religious insight of all the sages is more or less 
justified by common consent, while Christianity is accepted as the 
highest truth, as a more advanced stage of religious insight confirming 
the common knowledge by exhibiting its powers of development. 
Thus, St. Augustine tells us that he found in Christianity all that 
truth concerning Divine things which had fascinated him in Plato 
and his disciples, and far more as well. 

And this is, it seems to me, the outcome of Newman’s position. He 
finds in the historical development of the dogmatic expression used by 
the Church, and in the fact that the acceptance of it has in all ages 
produced saints fashioned to the self-same image of Christ, and in 
the response of that image to the highest conceptions of conscience, 
proof at once of the abiding and unchanging Reality behind the 
developing machinery of the Church, and of the directly Divine origin 
of the faith, Mahomet speaks through the ages to Abdul, and 
there may be in his voice some faint echo of Divine law. Christ 
speaks to the faithful Christian through the Church, which is coeval 
with the Christian era, and the words of Christ, not in part but 
wholly, respond to the dormant revelation of holiness in the human 
conscience. The electrical directness of His speech is scarcely any 
the less that the revelation is of 1,900 years back—for the dog- 
matic Church lived then; she lives now. It is still almost as with 
the disciples themselves, cor ad cor loquitur. 

The personal love of Christ, visible alike in an Augustine, a Loyola, 
a Fénelon, the simplicity and freedom with which they walk in the 
theological clothing which, to an outsider, seems so entangling and 
elaborate, are a practical witness that the dogmatic system is in fact 
what it pretends to be, an instrument whereby the unchangeable God, 
of infinite simplicity, has ever communicated, in the changing and 
complex conditions of human history, with finite man. It is like the 
infinitely complex machinery of a pipe organ, which may yet play to 
a child the simplest melody. 

Dogmas relating to the infinite God remain, as I have said, but 
shadows of that truth which it is beyond us to know directly, 
“‘ symbols,” as Cardinal Newman expressed it, “of a Divine fact.” 
We accept the Christian mysteries, we do not understand them. 
This limitation must remain while we see “thro’ a glass” and 
“ darkly,” and until the day in which we “shall know as we are 
known.” It was to that day that John Henry Newman looked for 
faith and philosophy exercised on the shadow to be turned into 
direct vision of the Reality. And we who remain still read this hope 
of his life in his own words on the graye-stone at Rednall, Ev 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 

Wirrrm Warp. 
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THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE:' 


A DEFENCE OF THE PUBLIC TASTE. 


“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I have not even mentioned ‘little Davy’ 
in the preface to my Shakespeare.” 

“Why?” ventured Boswell. “Do you not admire that great 
actor ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, “as a poor player who frets and 
struts his hour upon the stage—as a shadow.” 

“ But,” persisted Boswell, “has he not brought Shakespeare 
into notice ? ”’ 

At this the immortal lexicographer fired up. “Sir, to allow that 
would be to lampoon the age. Many of Shakespeare’s plays are the 
worse for being acted.” 

Then Boswell, Scotchman that he was, once more replied with a 
question: “ What! is nothing gained by acting and decoration ?” 

“Sir!” replied Dr. Johnson, breathing hard; “ Sir!” he thun- 
dered, as he brought down his fist with all the energy of his 
rotund and volcanic personality; “Sir!”—and for once there was 
a silence—the only silence that is recorded in the life of that 
masterful personality. 

In this brief conversation is raised the chief question which has 
divided lovers of Shakespeare for three centuries past. Ought his 
works to be presented upon the stage at all? Strange as it may 
seem in an actor, I am bound to say that I can understand this 
attitude of mind, which was shared by many thinkers of past ages. 
I am not astonished even that such acute and genial critics as Charles 
Lamb and Wordsworth—that such serious lovers of Shakespeare as 
Hazlitt and Emerson—held the opinion that the works of our greatest 
dramatist should not be seen upon the stage. Be that as it may, it 
is not my intention to enter into an academic discussion with these 
departed spirits. It will be rather my practical endeavour to show 
that the public of to-day demands that, if acted at all, Shakespeare 
shall be presented with all the resources of our time—that he shall 
be treated, not as a dead author speaking a dead language, but as a 
living force speaking with the voice of a living humanity. And it 
will be my further endeavour to show that in making this demand 
the public is right. 


(1) An address to the Oxford Union Deba‘ing Soc‘ety, delivered May 28th, 1900. 
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I am quite aware that in this assertion I am opposed by those 
who regard Shakespeare as a mere literary legacy, and themselves 
as his executors, for whose special behest his bones are periodically 
exhumed in order to gratify a pretty taste for literary pedantry, 
But great poetry is not written for the few elected of themselves 
—it must be a living force, or it must be respectfully relegated 
to the dingy shelves of the great unheard—the little read. Is 
Shakespeare living, or is he dead? That is the question. Is he 
to be, or not to be ? If he is to be, his being must be of our time— 
that is to say, we must look at him with the eyes and we must listen 
to him with the ears of our own generation. And it is surely the 
greatest tribute to his genius that we should claim his work as 
belonging no less to our time than to his own. There are those who 
contend that, in order to appreciate his works, they must only 
be decked out with the threadbare wardrobe of a bygone time. 
Let us treat these antiquarians with the respect due to another 
age, but do not let us be deluded by a too diligent study of magazine 
articles into the belief that we must regard these great plays 
as interesting specimens for the special delectation of epicures in 
antiques. 

We have, in fact, two contending forces of opinion: on the one 
side we have that of literary experts, as revealed in print; on the 
other we have that of public opinion, as revealed by the coin of 
the realm. Before I enter upon my justification of the public taste, 
I shall have to show what the public taste is. Now, there is only 
one way of arriving at an estimate of the public taste in “ things 
theatric,” and that is through the practical experience of those whose: 
business it is to cater for the public. The few experts who arrogate: 
to themselves the right to dictate what the public taste should be are- 
exactly those who ignore what it really is. To their more alluring 
speculations I shall turn later on; and if, in passing over the 
ground which has been trodden by these erudite but uninformed 
writers, I have now and then to sweep aside the cobwebs woven 
of their fancy, I shall hope to do so with a light hand, serene 
in the assurance that good and strenuous work will survive the 
condemnation of a footnote. 

Much has been written of late as to the manner in which the plays 
of Shakespeare should be presented. We are told in this connection 
that the ideal note to strike is that of “ Adequacy.” We are assured 
that we are not to apply to Shakespearian productions the same care, 
the same reverence for accuracy, the same regard for stage illusion, 
for mounting, scenery, and costume, which we devote to authors of 
lesser degree ; that we should not, in fact, avail ourselves of those 
adjuncts which in these days science and art place at the manager’s 
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right hand; in other words, that we are to produce our national 
poet’s works without the crowds and armies, without the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance which are suggested in every page of the 
dramatist’s work, and the absence of which Shakespeare himself so 
frequently laments in his plays. On this subject—rightly or wrongly 
(but I hope I shall be able to prove to you rightly)—the public has 
spoken with no hesitating voice ; the trend of its taste has undoubtedly 
been towards putting Shakespeare upon the stage as worthily and as 
munificently as the manager can afford. 

It would be interesting to ascertain how many English playgoers 
have encouraged this method of producing Shakespeare since 
Sir Squire Bancroft gave us The Merchant of Venice at the old 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, which is my earliest theatrical recollection 
of the kind; and I do not remember to have since seen any Shake- 
spearian presentation more satisfying to my judgment. It was here 
that Ellen Terry first shed the sunlight of her buoyant and radiant 
personality on the character of Portia; it was the first production 
in which the modern spirit of stage-management asserted itself, 
transporting us as it did into the atmosphere of Venice, into 
the rarefied realms of Shakespearian comedy. Since then, no 
doubt, millions have flocked to this class of production, when 
we recall Sir Henry Irving’s beautiful Shakespearian presenta- 
tions from 1874 to 1896; presentations which included Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, Much Ado, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Merchant of Venice, Henry VIII., Richard III., and Cymbeline ; 
and when we remember Miss Mary Anderson’s memorable pro- 
duction of A Winter’s Tale at the same theatre, where the Leontes 
was Mr. Forbes Robertson, another actor of the modern school 
(that old school which is eternally new—I might say the right 
school), not to mention Mr. John Hare’s As You Like It, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet and Othello, and Mr. George Alexander’s 
As You Like It and Much Ado About Nothing. Again, at the 
Haymarket, under a recent management, one might have seen 
produced in this culpable fashion Hamlet, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Henry IV. Now, I am not in a position, by means of 
the brutal but unanswerable logic of figures, to speak of the success 
which attended the various productions of my brother managers; 
neither do I pretend to declare that the majority is always right ; nor 
shall I seek to set up commercial success as the standard by which 
artistic endeavour must be gauged. But I do know that by the 
public favour many of the managers whom I have mentioned suc- 
ceeded in keeping for a number of months in the bills their great 
Shakespearian productions, and I believe that in the aggregate those 
productions brought them ample and substantial reward. That we 
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should look for that sluttishness of prosperity which attends enter- 
tainments of another order is, of course, out of the question; but the 
privilege of presenting the masterpieces of Shakespeare’s genius is 
surely as great as that derived from paying a dividend of 35 per cent. 
to a set of shareholders in a limited liability company. But if I am 
unable to speak with authority as to the success or otherwise which 
has attended the productions at other theatres, I can speak with 
authority in reference to those productions for which I have been 
myself responsible—if indeed it be permissible to call oneself as a 
witness to prove one’s own case. For the moment modesty must give 
way to the exigencies of the situation. 

In three years at Her Majesty’s Theatre three Shakespearian pro- 
ductions have been given—viz., Julius Cesar, King John, and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; and much, no doubt, as it will shock some people, 
Iam not ashamed to say that for these productions I have tried to 
borrow from the arts and the sciences all that the arts and the 
sciences had to lend. And what has been the result? In London 
alone two hundred and forty-two thousand people witnessed Judius 
Cesar, over one hundred and seventy thousand came to see King 
John, and nearly two hundred and twenty thousand were present 
during the run of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream—in all a grand total 
of six hundred and thirty-two thousand visitors to these three pro- 
ductions. And no doubt my brother managers who have catered 
for the public in this manner could, with the great successes that they 
have had, point to similar figures. I think, therefore, it is not too 
much to claim that the public taste clearly and undoubtedly—whether 
that taste be good or bad—lies in the direction of the method in 
which Shakespeare has been presented of late years by the chief 
metropolitan managers. My thesis is to prove that that taste is 
justified, and that the great mass of English theatre-goers are not to 
be stamped as fools and ignorants because they have shown a decided 
preference for contemporary methods. 

I have endeavoured to show what the public taste of to-day is. 
Before entering upon its defence, I shall put before you the case 
for the prosecution. Many able pens have been busy of late, and 
much valuable ink has been expended in assuring us that the modern 
method is a wrong method, and that Shakespeare can only be rescued 
from the slough into which he has fallen by a return to that primitive 
treatment which may be indicated in such stage instructions as “ This 
is a forest,”’ “ This is a wall,” “ This is a youth,” “ This is a maiden,” 
‘“‘This is a moon.” The first count in the indictment, according to 
one distinguished writer, is that it is the modern manager’s “ avowed 
intention to appeal to the spectator mainly through the eye.” If 
that be so, then the manager is clearly at fault—but I am unacquainted 
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with that manager. We are told that the manager nowadays will 
only produce those plays of Shakespeare which lend themselves to 
“ostentatious spectacle.” If that be so, then the manager is clearly 
at fault—but I am still unacquainted with him. We are assured 
on the authority of this same writer, who I am sure would be incapable 
of deliberately arguing from false premisses, that “in the most 
influential circles of the theatrical profession it has become a common- 
place to assert that Shakespearian drama cannot be successfully 
produced on the stage—cannot be rendered tolerable to any large 
section of the play-going public—without a plethora of scenic spectacle 
and gorgeous costumes which the student regards as superfluous and 
inappropriate.” If it be so, the unknown manager is once more 
at fault. We may, indeed, take him to be a vulgar rogue, who 
produces Shakespeare for the sole purpose of gain, and who does 
not hesitate to debauch the public taste in order to compass his 
sordid ends. 

We are told that under the present system it is no longer possible 
for Shakespeare’s plays to be acted constantly and in their variety, 
owing to the large sums of money which have to be expended, thus 
necessitating long runs. Of course, if a large number of Shake- 
speare’s plays could follow each other without intermission, a very 
desirable state of things would be attained; but my contention is 
that no company of ordinary dimensions could possibly achieve this, 
either worthily or even satisfactorily. Leaving out of consideration for 
the moment all such questions as rehearsals of scenery and effects, it 
is impossible for one set of actors properly to prepare one play in the 
space of a few days, while they are playing another at night. Those 
who have had any experience of rehearsing a Shakespearian drama 
in a serious way will bear me out that a week or a fortnight, or even 
a month, is insufficient to do the text anything like full justice. And 
even when attempts of this kind have been made, can it honestly be 
said that they have left any lasting impression upon the mind or the 
fancy? I contend that greater service for the true knowing of 
Shakespeare’s works is rendered by the careful production of one 
of these plays than by the indifferent—or, as I believe it is now 
fashionably called, the “adequate ’—representation of half a dozen 
of them. By deeply impressing an audience, and making their 
hearts throb to the beat of the poet’s wand, by enthralling an 
audience by the magic of the actor who has the compelling power, 
we are enabled to give Shakespeare a wider appeal and a larger 
franchise—surely no mean achievement. Thousands witness him 
instead of hundreds; for his works are not only, or primarily, for 
the literary student: they are for the world at large. Indeed, there 
should be more joy over ninety-nine Philistines that are gained than 
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over one elect that is preserved. I contend that not only is no service 
rendered to Shakespeare by an “adequate” representation, but that 
such performances are a disservice, in so far that a large proportion 
of the audience will receive from them an impression of dulness. 
And in all modesty it may be claimed that it is better to draw multi- 
tudes by doing Shakespeare in the way the public prefers than to 
keep the theatre empty by only presenting him “adequately,” as these 
counsels of imperfection would have us do. 

I take it that the proper object of putting Shakespeare upon the 
stage is not only to provide an evening’s amusement at the theatre, but 
also to give a stimulus to the further study of our great poet’s works. 
If performances, therefore, make but a fleeting impression during the 
moments that they are in action, and are forgotten as soon as the play- 
house is quitted, the stimulus for diving deeper into other plays than 
those that we have witnessed must inevitably be wanting. For my own 
part, I admit that the long run has its disadvantages—that it tends 
(unless fought against) to automatic acting and to a lessening of 
enthusiasm, passion, and imagination on the part of the actor; but 
what system is perfect? It is a regrettable fact that in all the 
affairs of life, whenever we strive for an abstract condition of things, 
we are apt to come into collision with the concrete wall which is 
built of human limitations—as many an idealist’s battered head will 
testify. In making a choice, one can only elect that system which 
has the smallest number of drawbacks to its account. The argument 
that the liabilities involved nowadays in producing a Shakespearian 
play on the modern system are so heavy that few managers care to 
face them, and that therefore, unless a change in such system takes 
place, Shakespeare will be banished from the London stage altogether 
—is in my opinion a fallacious one. Again I apologise for intruding 
the results of my own experience, but I feel bound to state—if only 
for the purpose of encouraging others to put Shakespeare on the stage 
as magnificently as they can afford—that no single one of my 
Shakespearian productions has been unattended by a substantial 
pecuniary reward. 

I now come to deal with two charges which practically come under 
one head—the impeachment of the actor-manager. He is represented 
as being capable of every enormity, of every shameless infraction of 
every rule of dramatic art, provided only that he stands out from his 
fellows and obtains the giant share of notice and applause. These 
two charges are: first, that the text is ruthlessly cut in order to give 
an unwarranted predominance to certain parts; and secondly, that 
the parts are not entrusted to actors capable of doing them justice. 
If these charges be true, the practice is a most reprehensible one. 
But are they true? Is it not rather the fact that the old star system 
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has of late given way to all-round casts of a high level? I think 
the public taste and the practice of managers has been in this direc- 
tion—a welcome change which has taken place during recent years. 
In regard to this cutting of the text, it is only fair to point out that 
the process to an extent is necessary in the present day. It would be 
impossible otherwise to bring most of Shakespeare’s plays within the 
three hours limit which he himself has described as the proper traffic 
of the stage. In times gone by, when there was practically no 
scenery at all, when the public were satisfied to come to the playhouse 
and remain in their seats without moving from the beginning to the 
end of the performance (taking solid and liquid refreshment when it 
pleased them), a much lengthier play was possible than in these days; 
but to perform any single one of Shakespeare’s plays without excision 
at all would be to court failure instead of success. To play, for 
example, the whole of Hamlet or Antony and Cleopatra—the two 
longest of Shakespeare’s works—without a cut would mean a stay 
of about five hours in the theatre. This would never be tolerated 
now, and the result of such a practice would be to empty the theatre 
instead of to fill it. Modern conditions of life obviously do not 
admit of such a system. Moreover, Shakespeare himself did not 
represent the entire play of Hamlet, which was subjected to judicious 
cuts in his own time—and there is nothing to show that his dramas 
were ever performed in their printed entirety. Take, for example, 
Antony and Cleopatra. We have no evidence that it was ever played 
in Shakespeare’s own time, but if it were, the loose construction of 
Act III., involving as it does the necessity of no less than eleven 
changes of scene, could hardly have fulfilled the ideal dramatic 
requirements of even those days. 

Now, as to the constitution of the Shakespearian casts of the present 
day, it is asserted that the parts are not entrusted to the right 
exponents. With all respect, I submit that the public has the right 
to choose its own favourites ; and surely the manager has the right to 
select his own company from the ranks of these favourites, rather 
than from the ranks of those whose practice—however useful—has 
been limited to the range of Shakespearian drama, and who have not 
yet gained their spurs in the wider field of our arduous calling; for 
the more varied his experience, the better equipped is the actor for 
the presentation of the essentially human characters of Shakespeare. 
If we follow the argument to the end, we are led to the conclusion 
that it is more satisfying to see the young lady who has but three 
years been emancipated from the high school playing Ophelia and 
Lady Macbeth, Beatrice, Viola, and Rosalind, than Miss Ellen Terry, 
Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Julia Neilson, and other actresses of their 
proved talents and experience. I venture to think that the public 
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is once more right. What isthis clamour about the modern cast ? 
Not to cite more modern instances, let us take the cast of Henry VIII. 
at the Lyceum. Henry Irving as Wolsey, William Terriss as the 
King, Arthur Stirling as Cranmer, Forbes Robertson as Buckingham, 
Alfred Bishop as the Chamberlain, Ellen Terry as Queen Katharine, 
Mrs. Arthur Bourchier as Anne Boleyn, and Miss Le Thiére as the 
Old Dame. How should we better this? That the chief parts in 
most Shakespearian productions are given to star artists is not only 
the fault of the manager—the chief culprit was himself an author- 
actor-manager. He wrote great parts, and great parts require 
great actors. Shakespeare and Adequacy! What a combination! 
Adequacy ! 

The last of the attacks against the modern method of mounting 
Shakespeare with which I propose to deal is the accusation that 
under the present system scenic embellishment is not simple and 
inexpensive or subordinate to the dramatic interest. To this I 
say, that worthily to represent Shakespeare the scenic embellishment 
should be as beautiful and costly as the subject of the drama seems to 
demand ; that it should not be subordinate to, but rather harmonious 
with, the dramatic interest, like every other element of art introduced 
into the representation—whether those arts be of acting, painting, 
sculpture, music, or what not. The man who in his dramatic genius 
has made the nearest approach to Shakespeare is probably Wagner. 
Did Wagner regard his work as independent of the aids which his 
time gave him to complete the illusion of the spectator? No; he 
availed himself of all the effects with which modern art could help 
him, no doubt saying to himself as Moliére said, “Je prends mon 
bien od je le trouve.” All these he enslaved in the service of the 
theatre. Wagner’s works are primarily dramas heightened by the 
aid of music, of scenery, of atmosphere, of costumes, all gorgeous or 
simple as the situation requires. Stripped of these aids, would 
Wagner have the deep effect on audiences such as we have witnessed 
at Bayreuth? No! Every man should avail himself of the aids 
which his generation affords him. It is only the weakling who 
harks back to the methods of a by-gone generation. That painter is 
surely greater who sees nature—human and otherwise—with the 
clear eyes of his own time rather than through the blurred spectacles 
of a bygone age. Indeed, no man is great in any walk of life unless 
he is in the best sense of his time. A good workman does not 
quarrel with the tools his generation has given him, any more 
than a good general will reject the weapons of modern warfare 
on the ground that muzzle-loaders were “good enough” for his 
forefathers. 

Having noticed what there is to be said against the modern stage, 
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let us now see what the modern stage has to say for itself. I take 
it that the entire business of the stage is—Illusion. To gain this 
end all means are fair. [Illusion is the first and last word of the 
stage: all that aids illusion is good, all that destroys illusion is bad. 
This simple law governs us—or should govern us. In that compound 
of all the arts which is the art of the modern theatre the sweet grace 
of restraint is of course necessary, and the scenic embellishments 
should not overwhelm the dramatic interest—or the balance is upset 
—the illusion is gone! This nice balance depends upon the tact of 
the presiding artist, and often the greatest illusion will be attained 
by the simplest means. For instance, a race run off the stage and 
witnessed by an excited and interested crowd of actors will probably 
be more effective than one devised of cardboard horses jerking to 
the winning-post in the face of the audience. Is illusion destroyed 
by getting as near as we can to a picture of the real thing? Sup- 
posing that in the course of a play a scene is placed “ Before a castle,” 
and a reference is made in the dialogue to the presence of the castle, 
would it be disturbing to an audience’s imagination to see that castle 
painted on the cloth? If it did so disturb an audience, then the 
castle would be out of place. That is to say, if the audience turned 
to one another and whispered, “‘ That is a castle—how extraordinary ! ” 
that would be breaking the illusion. Even more disturbing, however, 
would it be for the audience to turn to one another and to whisper, 
“ But there ain’t no castle!’ It is quite conceivable that in former 
times a finely painted scene would have distracted the attention of 
the audience, because it was unexpected—but now appropriate illus- 
tration is the normal condition of the theatre. I repeat that I can 
understand such writers as Hazlitt, Lamb, and Emerson declaring 
that they preferred that Shakespeare should not be presented on the 
stage at all, for there is undoubtedly a tendency, in performances 
other than those of the first order, to destroy the illusion of the 
highly cultured; and I can conceive that such a one would say to 
himself, “ Why undergo the unnecessary discomfort and expense of a 
visit to the theatre, when I can read my Shakespeare at ease in my 
arm-chair?’’ I can realise that a satisfactory result may be obtained 
by a number of ladies and gentlemen, in ordinary attire, playing 
before a green baize curtain and reciting the verse without recourse 
to stage appointments of any kind, for the imagination would not be 
offended by inappropriate accessories. But I cannot admit a com- 
promise between this primitive form of dramatic representation and 
that which obtains to-day. It must be a frank convention or an 
attempt at complete illusion. To illustrate this, suppose we have a 
scene which takes place in Athens: it would be better to have no 
scene at all than a view of the Marylebone Road. 
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But possibly the best means of justifying the modern method of 
putting Shakespeare upon the stage, and the public’s liking of that 
method, is to demonstrate that in principle at least it departs in no 
way from the manner in which the dramatist himself indicated that 
his works should be presented. Let us call Shakespeare himself as a 
witness on this issue, and show that he not only foresaw, but desired, 
the system of production that is now most in the public favour. 
Surely no complaint can be raised against those who seek, in putting 
an author’s work upon the stage, to carry out the author’s wishes in 
the matter, as it is better to follow those directions than to listen to the 
critics of three hundred years later, who clamour for a system exactly 
opposite to the one which the author distinctly advocated. In spite of 
what has been said to the contrary, I adhere to my reading of the 
prelude to Henry V., and contend that in those most beautiful lines 
Shakespeare regretted the deficiencies of the stage of his day, for it 
is reasonable to suppose that in writing those lines he did not mean 
the opposite of what he said, as we are ingeniously told he did. Here 
it will be seen what store Shakespeare sets on illusion for the theatre, 
and how he implores the spectator to supply by means of his imagina- 
tion the deficiencies of the stage. It is, of course, impossible on the 
stage to hold in numbers “ the vasty fields of France ’—but it is not 
impossible to suggest those “ vasty fields.” Can it be reasonably 
argued that, because in these lines he prays his auditors to employ the 
powers of their imagination, therefore we in these days are to be 
debarred from helping that imagination with the means at hand? 
But if we would get a really just view of Shakespeare’s notions of 
how his dialogue and action were to be theatrically assisted, we need 
do nothing else than turn to the stage directions of his plays. To 
take three examples, I would beg you carefully to read the stage 
instructions in The Tempest, Henry VIIT., and Pericles, and ask your- 
selves why, if Shakespeare contemplated nothing in the way of 
what we term a production, he gave such minute directions for 
effects which, even in our time of artistic and scientific mounting, are 
difficult of realisation. Surely no one reading the vision of Katharine 
of Aragon can come to any other conclusion than that Shakespeare 
intended to leave as little to the imagination as possible, and to put 
upon the stage as gorgeous and as complete a picture as the resources 
of the theatre could supply. 

And are we not inclined to undervalue a little the stage resources 
of the Elizabethan period ? Are we not prone to assume that Shake- 
speare had far less in this direction to his hand than we give him 
eredit for? Of scenery in the public theatres there was practically 
none, but in the private houses and in the castles of the nobles, when 
plays were played at the celebration of births and marriages and 
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comings-of-age, we find that mounting, scenery, costume, and music 
were largely employed as adjuncts to these performances. In fact, 
when we read the description of some of the masques and interludes, 
when we consider the gorgeousness of display and the money that was 
expended for only single performances, we may well doubt whether, 
even in our day, we have surpassed what our forefathers of three 
centuries ago attained. So that in justifying the lavishness of 
modern productions we are not altogether thrown back upon the 
theory of Shakespeare’s “ prophetic vision” of what the stage would 
compass when he had been laid in his grave. These shows were 
undoubtedly witnessed by Shakespeare himself, and it is indeed not 
unreasonable to suppose that he acquired the love of gorgeous stage 
decorations from such performances witnessed by him in early life. 
Take the question of what we call properties: Shakespeare more than 
any other author seems to demand these at every turn. Swords, 
helmets, doublets, rings and bracelets, caskets and crowns, are the 
inevitable paraphernalia of the Shakespearian drama; while as to 
music, the existence of an orchestra is vouched for by the recent dis- 
covery by a German savant of a contemporary drawing of the interior 
of the old Swan Theatre. This drawing is reproduced in Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s remarkable Life of Shakespeare, and proves conclusively that 
instrumentalists were employed to heighten the effect of the spoken 
words, as indeed Shakespeare’s stage instructions continually indicate 
they should. "When we come to the question of costumes, the case is 
even stronger. The burning of the Globe Theatre—an event, by the 
way, due to the realism of Shakespeare’s stage management—has 
robbed us of many important documents, but in the inventory still in 
existence of the costume wardrobe of a London theatre in Shake- 
speare’s time (Hens/oxe’s Diary) there are mentioned particular 
costumes for cardinals, shepherds, kings, clowns, friars, and fools ; 
green coats for Robin Hood’s men, and a green gown for Maid 
Marian ; a white and gold doublet for Henry V., and a robe for 
Longshanks, besides surplices, copes, damask frocks, gowns of cloth 
of gold and of cloth of silver, taffeta gowns, calico gowns, velvet coats, 
satin coats, frieze coats, jerkins of yellow leather and of black leather, 
red suits, grey suits, French pierrot suits, a robe “ for to go invisibell”’ 
and four farthingales. There are also entries of Spanish, Moorish, 
and Danish costumes, of helmets, lances, painted shields, imperial 
crowns and papal tiaras, as well as of costumes for Turkish janis- 
saries, Roman senators, and all the gods and goddesses of High 
Olympus. 

No dramatist of the French, English, or Athenian stage relies as 
Shakespeare does for his effects on the dress of his actors: he not 
only appreciated the value of costume in adding picturesqueness to 
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poetry, but he saw how important it is as a means for producing 
certain dramatic results. Many of his plays, such as Measure for 
Measure, Twelfth Night, the Two Gentlemen of Verona, All’s Well that 
Ends Well, Cymbeline, The Merchant of Venice, and many others, depend 
entirely on the character of the various dresses worn by the hero and 
heroine, and, unless these dresses be accurate, the author’s effect will 
be lost. 

I have endeavoured to call Shakespeare as a witness for the justifica- 
tion of the public taste through the means of his printed words; we 
have, as it were, taken his evidence on commission; and I could have 
cited, had time permitted, the delightful scene in the last act of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which is itself the most humorously 
satirical skit on the primitive methods of the stage—and the ruthless 
exposition of which shows how Shakespeare himself, in his amusing 
lament of adequacy, stood forth as the staunch advocate of a wider 
stage art. If we are to mount his plays in the manner of his time, 
we may go further and hold that, because in Shakespeare’s day female 
parts were represented by boys, this system should be adhered to 
to-day. It is true that the practice is stillin vogue in pantomime, 
but I question whether the severest sticklers for the methods of 
Elizabethan days would advocate that Ophelia should be represented 
by Mr. This and Desdemona by Mr. That. Accuracy of detail, for 
the sake of perfect illusion, is necessary for us. What we have to 
see is that the details are not allowed to overshadow the principal 
theme, and this they never can do while they are carefully and 
reasonably introduced. As Victor Hugo says, “the smallest details 
of history and domestic life should be minutely studied and reproduced 
by the manager, but only as a means to increase the reality (not the 
realism) of the whole work, and to drive into the obscurest corners of 
a play an atmosphere of the general and pulsating life in the midst of 
which the characters are truest and the catastrophes consequently the 
most poignant.” 

The art of the theatre is of comparatively modern birth—it has 
become more widely appealing, because it has embraced within its 
scope many arts and many sciences, and because, through their aids, 
it epitomises for us, in an appealing and attractive form, the thoughts, 
the aspirations, the humours, and the passions of humanity, as ex- 
pressed by the dramatist. As Campbell wrote in his valedictory 
stanzas to John Philip Kemble :— 


‘« His was the spell o’er hearts 
Which only acting lends— 
The youngest of the sister Arts 
Where all their beauty blends. 
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For iil can Poetry express 

Full many a tone or thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time. 

But by the mighty actor brought 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought 

And Sculpture to be dumb.”’ 


There is another point of view which I would fain touch upon 
before I end this paper—and that is the point of view of the artist 
himself. He works not only for the public; he works, and I think 
should work, primarily for himself. To satisfy his own artistic con- 
science should be his first aim—and this is what the public, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, appreciates and respects. Now, whatever may be 
said as to pandering to the public taste, I maintain that the artist 
himself would not remain satisfied with tawdry productions. Even 
were the public indifferent on this point (which happily it is not), it 
should still be the actor’s best endeavour to aim at the highest that is 
within his reach and to exhaust the resources which his generation 
has given him. It is, I maintain, a fallacy to say that the manager 
merely follows the public taste: by giving a supply of his best he 
often creates a demand for what is good; and it is largely his 
initiative—the stimulus which his individual enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion give to the production of great works—which preserves for those 
works the recognition and support of the public which follows him. 
Perhaps the ideal of the artist is not always understanded of the 
public, but unless he keeps his ideal high, be sure the public will not 
regard him. Ido not claim that in this he is necessarily guided by 
a self-conscious code of ethics—it is oftenest his ambition that impels 
him to the highest work of which he is capable. He cannot, in fact, 
be merely adequate. And who are the trustees of the stage’s good ? 
Despite the dicta of literary coteries, I maintain that the only men 
who have ever done anything for the advancement of the higher 
forms of the drama, the only men who have made any sacrifice to 
preserve a love of Shakespeare among the people, the only men who 
have held high the banner of the playhouse, on which the name 
of Shakespeare is inscribed, are the actors themselves. 

These thoughts were passing through my mind on a recent Satur- 
day night, when the curtain had fallen for the last time on Fairyland 
—when the lights of Fairyland had one by one gone out and the fairies 
had gone home to bed. I was pacing the darkened stage, taking a 
final farewell of the scene of our happy revels, when, by the magic of 
imagination, as it were by the touch of Titania’s wand, the empty 
stage was filled with another fairyland—the fairyland of the Elysian 
Fields—an unfamiliar scene, peopled with vaguely familiar forms. 
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There, clad in his habit as he lived, was a spare figure, the domed 
arch of whose brow and whose serene smile reminded me strangely of 
a bust I had once seen in a Warwickshire church. I noticed that 
round his neck he wore an Elizabethan ruff. There, too, was a little 
man in powdered wig and flowered dressing-gown, reciting now and 
then snatches of blank verse which awakened the echoes of my 
memory, and who was occasionally addressed as “ Davy.” The third 
was a portly and portentous figure, clad in a snuff-coloured, square- 
cut coat, and wearing an ample wig. The last was the first to speak. 
“Sir!” said the strangely material-looking spirit, “in Heaven’s 
name what think you of the way they are presenting your plays on 
earth?” The poet only smiled. “Sir!” the other persisted, “as a 
commentator I protest. It seems to me to lampoon antiquity that 
works of literary merit such as yours undoubtedly possess should be 
decked out for the delectation of a new-fangled posterity with the 
vulgar aids of scenic embellishment and with prodigious and imper- 
tinent supererogation.” Then he of the ruff spoke with a serene 
tolerance. I could not quite catch his words, but they were something 
to this effect :— 





‘* T care not how ‘tis done, so ’tis well done. 
My world is not for pedagogues alone— 
What is that passage, Davy, from ‘ King Hal,’ 
Where Chorus speaks my thoughts anent the stage, 
Its narrow limits and its endless aims ?’’ 


Then he of the flowered dressing-gown raised his voice :— 


‘‘O fora muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraiséd spirits that have dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object ; can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 

] O, pardon! Since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million ; 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high uprearéd and abutting fronts, 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder ; 
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Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance. 

‘« And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 
Where—oh, for pity ! we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt.” 


“ But, sir,” persisted the critic, “is a poor player, whose title to a 
place among the arts I as a literary authority dispute, to be per- 
mitted to put the stamp of his time on the literature of past centuries, 
nd by the public of his hour to desecrate antiquity ? ” 

“ Fudge!” said the poet, dropping into prose. ‘Tell him, Davy, 
that passage in the Danish play in which I speak of the stage and its 
place in the civilisation of the world.” 

Then the little man with the powdered wig loomed large, as with 
pride he spoke of the purpose of playing, “ whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure.” 

“Sir!” said the shadow of the learned man—“ Sir!” and the 
vision began to fade—“ Sir!” it faltered—and silence fell again. 

H. Berersoum TREE. 
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THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT; WHAT IT 
WAS TO BE, AND WHAT IT IS. 


“ WHEN a person, on his own responsibility and for his own profit, 
sets in motion agencies which create risks for others, he ought to be 
civilly responsible for the consequences of his own acts.” 

Without too minutely criticising the mode of expression of Mr. 
Asquith’s words, they seem to state with sufficient clearness the 
principle upon which the legislature has proceeded in making new 
laws for the protection of the working-man from the risks of his 
employment. As one who has had something to do with the practical 
working of the Act, I have thought that it may be useful to point 
out why the effort to crystallise that principle in the cold form of 
statutory perfection has been so unfortunate to all classes of the 
community, except lawyers. 

The history of the law of Employers’ Liability is well known. 
Theoretically it is not easy to see why a workman, injured by the 
negligence of his master’s servant, should be in any different position 
froma stranger. But the judges, who in their wisdom are often the 
inventors of fictions wilder than those of the most imaginative jour- 
nalists, discovered that when a man entered the service of another, it 
was an implied term in his contract of service that he would not hold 
his master responsible for any injury caused to him by that master’s 
other servants. This gave rise to what is known as the doctrine of 
“common employment.” To rectify the injustice of this judicial 
doctrine much Parliamentary time and temper have been wasted, and, 
as far as one can see, many more years of the same weary work must 
be endured before any satisfactory system is arrived at. 

The Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 gave certain work- 
men certain limited rights of action against their masters. Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill of 1893 sought to extend those rights, and, to the 
regret of many, a valuable piece of legislation was lost owing, it 
appeared, to a want of tact and temper among opposing political 
parties. Then came the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, a Bill to 
“the improvement of which,” to use Mr. Asquith’s words, “all 
parties have contributed with as little party spirit as I think has ever 
been shown in the course of a long discussion.” To anyone who has 
read the debates on this Bill carefully, I think it will be admitted 
that those words are well spoken. The effort at a great reform was, 
on the part of the Government, strong and sincere; there was a 
readiness to meet reasonable opposition, and on behalf of the Opposi- 
tion there was a real desire to improve without destroying. Under 
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these circumstances it may well be asked, Why has the result been so 
unsatisfactory ? Why is the Act of Parliament obscure and incom- 
prehensible, and why is it notorious in the law courts as a master- 
piece of unskilful legislation, and the fruitful parent of much painful 
litigation? I think the answer will be found shortly to be this. 

Parliament was called on suddenly to legislate about a principle 
wholly new to the English mind, that of “ compensation ”’ as against 
“liability.” The judges were called on to interpret this new 
principle, and felt a natural aversion to this new-fangled attack on one 
of their well-beloved fictions. By seeking to put “ compensation ” in 
the place of “ liability,”’ we were only, it is true, following the lead 
of the rest of Europe. But the authors and amenders and judicial 
interpreters of Acts of Parliament are but human after all. They 
understood “ liability,’”’ but not “compensation.” They sought to 
express “compensation” in the terms of “liability.” It was as 
though a foreign article of diet had been suddenly thrust upon a 
domestic conservative digestion, and the result has been the most 
unfortunate display of legislative and judicial dyspepsia. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Matthew White Ridley, and those who 
drafted the Bill, have been greatly blamed, but the two former have 
always had a clear intuition of what they wanted to do, and pro- 
bably if they had drafted the Bill themselves it would have been a 
greater success. For what is it they intended? They intended an 
automatic scheme of workmen’s insurance, or compensation, to be 
carried out without the assistance of lawyers or law courts. Within 
certain trades, compensation for all accidents was to be a trade 
expense. 

As Sir Matthew White Ridley said, in asking leave to introduce 
the Bill: “ It was shown that such a law of industrial compensation 
is well-nigh common to the whole of the Continent, and is in force 
in most of those countries with which we enter into any severe com- 
petition. It was pointed out, also, that such a scheme providing for 
general compensation, if it accurately defined the liabilities of one 
side and the other, and if it provided a simple and inexpensive 
remedy, would prevent litigation. It would prevent uncertainty, 
and the parties would know what their rights were.” The desire to 
make a simple scheme free from litigation was constantly expressed 
in this and other speeches, and it was explained that the Bill was 
introduced to “ give the workmen of this country the right to com- 
pensation for those accidents which unfortunately must occur in the 
course of their industry.” 

This was to be done irrespective of contributory negligence. As 
Sir Matthew said: “We altogether leave that out; we do not pro- 
pose to make contributory negligence a defence as regards com- 
pensation.” 

The matter was even more clearly put by Mr. Chamberlain in 
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explaining the principle of the Bill and the “ enormous boon” that 
was to be conferred on the working class. He said: ‘I believe the 
Bill may stand very well on its merits as being a Bill for compensa- 
tion alone. If you consider that, under the existing state of the law, 
something like 12 per cent. only of accidents are in any way dealt 
with in the shape of compensation, the House can understand that a 
Bill which is going to bring in for the first time 88 per cent. more 
is a measure of such importance that it may very well stand on its 
own bottom.” And again, to show the extent of the Act, he said: 
“We have provided for those who are injured by no fault of their 
own, but we have gone beyond that, because we have provided for 
those who have, in the technical terms of the law, contributed to the 
accident from which they suffer.” 

The ideal was a high one and a simple one. An injured man in 
certain trades had only to ask compensation and to receive it accord- 
ing to a fixed scheme. State-paid doctors were to be at the disposal 
of the parties, and an arbitrator was to settle the amount of com- 
pensation. Nothing else could be in dispute. 

The House of Commons did introduce one clause into the Bill 
which struck at its simplicity, namely, that which prevents a work- 
man obtaining compensation when the accident is caused by his own 
serious and wilful misconduct. That was accepted by Mr. Cham- 
berlain with some misgiving, for, as he said at the time, “ We 
wish to avoid bringing in again, under another name, the old prin- 
ciple of contributory negligence. We think it has been clearly 
and conclusively proved that the introduction of that princiyle into 
employers’ liability has been the cause of the greatest hardships 
and injustice to the working people, and we need not therefore 
bring it in again. by a side wind. It is also necessary that we 
should have all words so simple that they are not likely to be the 
subject matter of material litigation. I think I have gathered 
from all discussions on this question that employers, quite as much 
as workpeople, are anxious that litigation should be avoided, and 
both sides would agree that anything which increased unnecessary 
litigation would be a great misfortune.” 

One has said enough to show the excellent intentions of the 
Government, and as it is impossible in a short space to criticise 
the Act of Parliament in detail, and show how the drafting of it 
frustrated these intentions, one must call attention to what has 
happened to the Act in the law courts. 

If a man goes to his lawyer he has to take his advice, however 
strong his belief may be that the advice is absurd. And in the 
same way we must suppose that Ministers are bound to believe that 
their legal advisers have embodied their intentions in a Bill, though 
their common sense tells them that it is not so. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, as Serjeant Arabin said of a case he was argu- 
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ing, “bristles with pitfalls as an egg is full of meat.’’ It is a verit- 
able Chinese puzzle of legislation, a legal chaos. A mixture of 
clauses and schedules enacted by Parliament, supplemented by rules 
and orders of various departments. As Lord Justice Collins said 
recently, it “is drawn in such an extraordinary fashion, and the 
methods of arriving at its meaning are so complicated, that it is not 
easy to deal with it on broad grounds of common sense.” 

As a sad instance of departmental rules one may mention that 
whereas Parliament clearly intended the calling in of State-paid 
doctors (Section 12 of Act), the Home Office has said that they are 
only to be called in when other medical evidence is conflicting ; and 
in practice they are seldom, if ever, called in at all. In Manchester 
eminent surgeons and physicians accepted these positions, but it has 
not been possible under the rules to make use of their services, and 
it is not likely in future that any medical man of position will take 
the trouble to apply for the position. The State-paid doctor ought 
to be an assessor sitting with the arbitrator. 

But it is not possible to set out at any length the various matters 
which the draftsmen omitted, mis-stated, or left balanced in legal 
language with such vague nicety that the most learned judges have 
doubted on which side was the greater weight of sense. 

The heaviest blow the Act received as a system was in the cases of 
Lowe vy. Pearson and Smith v. Lancashire and Yorkshire Raihcay. In 
the first case, a boy was employed in a pottery. His duty was to 
make balls of clay and hand them toa woman working at a machine, 
and he was forbidden to interfere in any way with the machinery. 
He sustained an injury through attempting to clean the machine 
while the woman was temporarily absent. The second was a case in 
which a ticket collector got upon the foot-board of a train after it had 
started, not for any object of his employment, but for his own pleasure. 
He was injured in getting off. In neither of these cases were the 
sufferers charged with serious and wilful misconduct. It would 
seem, therefore, reading Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of principle, 
that they came within the scheme of universal compensation. 

But here, to quote Serjeant Arabin once more, “the hand of 
justice steps in and says,” and its words in effect are: ‘The courts 
have nothing to do with the intention to give compensation; they have 
only to construe the Act of Parliament, and the Act gives these men 
nothing.” 

Now the first Section of the Act said that a man was to be com- 
pensated for accidents “arising out of and in the course of his 
employment.” It is clear from the debates that this was supposed 
to be a legal and periphrastic way of saying “during the employ- 
ment,” or “while in the service of,” but the Court of Appeal con- 
strued the words to mean strictly what they said. And as Lord 
Justice Collins said in the first case, in order to decide a case under 
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the Act, “it is necessary to ascertain what the employment of the 
workman was, and when that is once ascertained the case is con- 
cluded.” 

This is, of course, a serious blow to the Act as a compensation Act. 
It really introduces something very like our old friend “ contributory 
negligence” in a new dress. It leaves serious questions of fact or 
mixed law and fact to be tried by arbitrators and through machinery 
appointed to assess compensation. What is a man’s exact employment, 
and did the accident arise out of and in the course of that particular 
employment? These are questions of fact capable of the most 
different interpretations by different tribunals, and if they have to be- 
tried at all, would often be better tried by a jury who would take a 
less subtle and more business-like view of the question than some r 
judges. 

Even the Court of Appeal did not press these decisions home to a 
logical conclusion. A collier in breach of rules was riding on a 
truck. The horse took fright and bolted. The collier jumped off t 
the truck and tried to stop the horse, but was run over and killed. 
This accident clearly did not “arise out of and in the course of his 
employment,” but the Court of Appeal say cases of emergency are | 
always within the Act. Thus is the harshness of logic tempered by tI 
the instability of sentiment, and the result is that glorious uncertainty ti} 
of the law of which we are so proud. 

To put the matter shortly, the Court of Appeal have given us back 
the old question to decide: Did a man contribute to the accident by i! 
going outside the duties for which he was employed? They have 
destroyed the system of universal compensation, and in each case 
given us a question of liability to discuss first. You have to decide 
not was the’sufferer a workman in the respondent’s employ ? but was 
he at the moment of the accident actually doing something within the 
express or implied terms of his contract of service ? 

That this was wholly unforeseen by the legislature is clear to any- 
one reading the speeches on the “wilful and serious misconduct” 
clause, a clause which is hardly necessary now the Court of Appeal 
have explained the first Section in the way I have described. 

Other things that remain dark under the Act are when a man’s 
employment commences, how and when he is to make a claim for 
compensation, what is a building, what is a scaffold, what is repair. 
| In connection with this the Court of Appeal have decided that painting 
the outside of a house is not repairing it, and thereby put a large 
class of men in a dangerous employment outside the provision of 
the Act. Though in a more recent case the same court decides that 
a decorative artist painting Cupids on the ceiling of a theatre during 
construction is-‘within the Act. The same artist repainting the same 
Cupids years hence would probably come within the first decision, 
and be outside the Act. One is, of course, not criticising the legal 
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value of these decisions, but only pointing out the hardship toa 
painter or his employer of having to pay lawyers who are able to 
understand these cases, and being made to pay costs if the lawyers 
fail in the effort. 

Another question, how the weekly earnings are to be calculated 
under the terms of the schedule, has given rise to some very pretty 
litigation and arithmetical problems under the Act come with a 
frequency disconcerting to a County Court Judge who does not 
enjoy what used to be called at school “ problem sums.” 

It would not be possible to give any idea of the snowball of litiga- 
tion that is rolling up round this one small Act of Parliament. In 
the Cause List of the Hilary Sittings there were no less than thirty- 
eight cases on appeal from the County Courts to the Court of Appeal, 
and it is more than probable that, however the cases are decided, they 
will add to the burden of those whose business it is to make the Acta 
working success. It is certain they will cost to the litigants time, 
temper, and money out of all proportion to any possible beneficial 
result. 

But with all its faults, and surrounded as it is with a scandal of 
litigation, technicalities, forms, rules, orders, and appeals, the Act has 
already been of use if only to brace up the legislature to another effort 
to realise their ideal of an universal compensation for all accidents in 
certain trades, automatically paid to all except those guilty of serious 
and wilful misconduct. 

This ideal is almost realised in Germany. Mr. Charles H. Green, 
in a paper read before the Insurance Institute of Manchester, gives an 
excellent description of the German Sickness Insurance Act and Acci- 
dent Insurance Act. The latter, he tells us, “ provides for compensa- 
tion for all disablement or death arising from any accident which may 
occur during work from any cause, even when occurring through 
negligence (not for accidents when away from work). The only 
exception is when the person injured has wilfully injured himself. 
The law imposes on the employer the obligation to insure his work- 
people entirely at his own cost. He cannot contract out of the Act, 
or reduce his liability in any way. The compensation to be paid is a 
fixed scale: For the first thirteen weeks after the date of the accident 
the Sickness Club bears the cost, but from the beginning of the fifth 
week of disablement from accident the sickness money is increased 
from the one-half the fixed sick pay to at least two-thirds of the 
average wages, at the expense of the employer. What is meant by 
average wages is not the wages earned by the individual himself, but 
the average wage of the workman in his trade in that district. This 
average wage is determined by a legal Fixing Committee connected 
with the Trade Association concerned, after an official inquiry and 
report by the police. If the injured one object, he can appeal within 
four weeks to a special court of arbitration composed of two members 
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of the Trade Association and two representatives of the insured’s 
trade workmen under a Government-appointed chairman, with a final 
appeal to the State Insurance Office. The compensation is paid to 
the injured regularly through the medium of the Post Office.” No 
one supposes that the exact German scheme would fit this country, but 
anyone reading the above can see that Germany is far ahead of this 
country in its method of dealing with the questions of compensation. 

I have the gravest doubt if the present Bill can be in any useful 
way amended, except in so far as abolition is amendment. How- 
ever it were simplified, I fear words would be left in it giving the 
courts a chance of construing a contributory-negligence defence 
into the amended Act. And if there were such words, tke original 
sin inherent in all lawyers would ensure their coming to the surface 
and being judicially considered by minds trained to discover defences. 

I should like to see the whole machinery taken away from the law 
courts altogether. But what is wanted is a scheme rather than an 
Act of Parliament. A scheme in which, if the County Court machinery 
is used, it is only to be used for the purpose of fixing compensation, 
and then calling in the Post Office to aid in distributing the funds. 
A scheme in which the appeals, if any, are to be to some body like the 
Railway Commissioners, business-like as well as technical. If the 
working of such a scheme is left to the County Court Judges, one of 
their number might well preside in such a court. And it is essential 
that, whatever the tribunal that fixes compensation may be, it should 
have at its disposal the State-paid doctor. 

No scheme will succeed that does not abolish the form and spirit 
of litigation, and is not governed in its ultimate Court of Appeal by 
men desirous of assisting to form a working scheme rather than by 
lawyers whose duty it is to ingeniously construe what may be put before 
them. I have no belief that the authors of the present Act, whoever 
they may be, can make such a scheme. They have had their chance, 
and failed dismally. A small committee, consisting of a colliery 
manager, a works manager, a trades union official, an insurance 
manager, and a County Court registrar, could, among them, thrash out 
something workable. If this was not choked by departmental rules 
and orders, and if Parliament would accept it, and it were kept out 
of the hands of the lawyers afterwards, it would be found possible to 
realise the ideal set forth in the debates on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

The employer wants to know what he has to pay; the workman 
wants to know what he has to get; the Insurance Company wants to 
know on what to base its rates. Everyone cries out for certainty. 
Other countries can have this, but at present Parliament has failed 
to give it us. And the failure is due to a touching hereditary faith 
in Departments and Law Courts, when what is wanted is Business. 

Epwarp Assotr Parry. 
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CONCERNING HOSTS AND HOSTESSES.' 


“Socrery cannot exist much longer: there will soon be only gangs.” 
So to his friend, the late Mr. George Payne, observed Charles 
Greville. The remark was perfectly natural, on the lips of a man 
whose social ideas had been formed by the particular experiences of the 
keen-eyed, sharp-tongued diarist. It is to some extent undesignedly 
illustrated in the fresh instalments of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's 
journals. To Greville Society was a narrow province, bordering 
upon, if not actually synonymous with, the Court, with the Cabinet, 
with a few chosen representatives of the privileged classes not included 
in either of those bodies. Greville passed away in 1865; his pen 
had been busy long after his presence had ceased to be familiar in Good- 
wood Park or on Newmarket Heath. But the polite world he knew 
best was that of a generation long survived by himself. Like other 
shrewd lookers-on of his own standing, he probably thought the only 
society worth having to have come to an end when the Reform Bill of 
1832 became an Act, and its authors, parliamentary well-born Whigs, 
began to find social rivals in the wealthier among those Radicals whom 
they had received as political allies. At the time Greville first studied 
the fashionable polity, whose typical citizen he was, it was seen by him 
to be a highly-organised system, planned only in the interests of a 
limited class, or rather, perhaps, of a narrow section of that class. It 
had always possessed, since Greville knew it, a visible, and usually a 
crowned, head. George III. did not more actively control the states- 
manship of his times than his two successors, whose portraits the Clerk 
of the Council has drawn, personally presided over the social arrange- 
ments of their epoch. William IV., with all his absurdities and 
buffooneries, his lack of kingly dignity, and of many other virtues or 
graces, exercised over the whole polite world of his time, over its 
fashions and amusements, a supervision and supremacy as real as had 
been vested in his predecessor over those special sets wherein, as 
Regent or King, he specially amused himself. The political philo- 
sophers of Old Greece held rather narrow limits to be necessary, not 
only to the unity, but to the very existence of their city or polity. That 
was exactly the view of Greville as regards Society. Once make it 
comprehensive, really representative of nineteenth-century life, then 
will be completed the disintegrating movement already begun in the 
removal of a social monarch; the whole affair will fall to pieces; in 
the diarist’s already quoted words, “ there will be nothing but gangs.” 


(1) Notes from a Diary, 1886-8. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff, G.C.S.I. John Murray. 
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Greville lived just long enough to witness the mingled truth and 
falsehood of his anticipations. A House of Commons, only a little 
less aristocratic than the House of Lords, was, in the eyes of those with 
whom he consorted, a socio-political outwork essential for preventing 
the irruption of barbarians and all sorts of strange people into the 
select precinct. The Reform Act of 1832 had given three-fifths of 
the House of Commons to borough Members; it had destroyed the 
nomination boroughs, hitherto the strength of the aristocratic party. 
The English popular chamber has always differed from the Spanish 
Cortes, and from all other Representative Assemblies of Europe, in its 
close union with the territorial system. That connection seemed 
fatally threatened by the creation of the £10 Suffrage. More hopeful 
observers believed that the Chandos Clause, enfranchising the tenant- 
farmers, would preserve the balance between the two rival forces; 
Greville, his fellow-turfites and clubmen, did not. The new ruling- 
power they saw was what the political slang of those days called the 
shopocracy. Sir Robert Peel, to whose final ascendancy in the State 
the Toryism of Greville’s time had resigned itself, had already raised 
suspicions of his readiness to favour, in future legislation, the new 
power called into existence by the emancipating Act of 1832. All 
that had recently passed seemed to confirm the earlier apprehension, 
to which, in the manner now described, the pessimists had given 
utterance. 

How far, at a later day than the prophet cared to forecast, has the 
prophecy approached to fulfilment? Among the numerical results of 
the Grey Reform Act was an increase of the English County Members 
from 82 to 143, and of English Borough Members from 324 to 403.’ 
At first the change of the Parliamentary personnel was less visible than 
from these figures might have been supposed. Even into the Victorian 
Age the classes, to which had belonged the unreformed M.P.’s, were 
those that supplied the choice of the ten-pounders. The West Indian 
interest was, to some extent, represented at Westminster before, as well 
as after, 1832. No great change, indeed, could have been observed in 
the social material of which the popular House consisted, till the period 
of railway speculation—of fortunes made one day to be lost the next ; 
of those developments, the name of the York linen-draper, afterwards 
“ Railway King Hudson,” is now the memorial ; his still-standing 
house at Albert Gate is to-day occupied by the French Ambassador. 
At Mrs. Hudson’s evening parties Greville and his friends might have 
seen further signs of the social revolution, in the presence not only of 
the Waterloo Conqueror, but of Royal Dukes among the guests. 
As a fact, therefore, the social mixture that began to assert itself 
during the seasons, about the close of the first half of the nineteenth 


(1) See the official estimate in the Buckingham Papers relating to William IV. and 
Queen Victoria, vol. ii., p. 26. 
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century, may be looked back to as an innocuous presage of the blend 
supposed by some to be the unique characteristic of the present day. 
When he began the closing parts of his journal, Greville no doubt 
thought his earlier prediction verified, and the gang system fairly 
established in place of what was once Society. 

What Greville really meant by his saying already quoted, and 
what may be accepted as undoubtedly true, is that, even in his time, 
Society was becoming, year by year, less exclusively political, and 
that other interests than those of State affairs promised to consti- 
tute the principle of its divisions. That Countess of Jersey, who 
as Zenobia, figures in Disraeli’s novel, appeared to Greville the last 
survivor of the Hostesses of the old régime. Her daughter, Lady 
Clementina Villiers, formed part of the success of the famous 
Berkeley Square entertainments; when that daughter died the 
parties themselves naturally ceased. Since then, within living re- 
membrance, there have been few great “ houses” specially affected 
to a single party in the State, with mistresses making it their first 
business, by their social attentions, to supply the cement consolidat- 
ing all parts and individuals of the connection into a compact whole. 
Death has lately removed certain ladies, some of whom had rendered 
great service to their party, or whose associations suggest the changes 
that have taken place and that are yet going forward in the socio- 
political system. 

Few situations could seem more discouraging than that confronting 
the late Lady Salisbury when her house, after Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death, became the social rallying centre of the Conservative Party. 
The well-known corner mansion in St. James’s Square had, under 
successive Stanley dynasties, been periodically opened to the average 
Conservative M.P. and his wife. No Countess of Derby had made 
any show of rivalling the work of Lady Palmerston at Cambridge 
House, cr—much later—that of Lady Waldegrave at Strawberry 
Hill. The invitations were purely ceremonial, the functions them- 
selves were, in the old word, merely crushes; the invitations were 
directed in the handwriting of private secretaries or clerks; they 
were said to be generally sent out with the whips. As a hostess 
Lady Salisbury at once redeemed her receptions from these 
reproaches; her parties in Arlington Street, or at Hatfield, were not 
only pretty or effective as spectacular effects; their atmosphere was 
charged with a thoughtful kindliness for the guests of all degrees, 
that distinctly recalled the pervading genius of the Palmerstonian 
precedents. So far back as Mr. Gladstone’s days, Premiers had 
begun to ask to their State dinners, at the opening of the Session 
or on Royal birthdays, foremost representatives of science, letters, 
and art. The spirit of this innovation was always visible at the 
Salisbury gatherings, whose social interest, long before they ceased, 
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had become more bright and varied than anything seen since the 
Strawberry Hill Saturdaysto Mondays. It was really a considerable 
achievement. When the rivalry between the followers of the younger 
Pitt and Charles Fox was at its height, a Lady Salisbury, rivalling 
on the Tory side the Mrs. Crewe or the famous Duchess of Devonshire 
of those days, had, in her drawing-rooms, been the social organiser of 
political triumphs at the polling-booths. Since that time the Whigs 
long enjoyed nearly a monopoly of social ascendancy and successful 
entertainment. 

About the time of Lady Salisbury’s lamented death, passed away 
another who had filled a notable place among the hostesses of her day. 
The equestrienne who managed so perfectly her white Arabian 
thoroughbred in Rotten Row enjoyed a fame which was European 
between the Great Exhibition period and that which, following the 
Crimean War, brought so many famous foreigners on visits to England ; 
it was the drawing-room of Mrs. Stuart Wortley, wherein opens the 
scene of Disraeli’s Endymion, introducing, whether designedly or by 
accident, in his own Christian name, Sidney' Herbert, who was after- 
wards Lord Pembroke. When the Morning Chronicle, the parent of 
the Saturday Review, had been their organ in the London Press, Mrs. 
Wortley’s drawing-room was the chief meeting-place of the Peelites 
in London Society; long after the Peelite connection had become a 
tradition, the Carlton Gardens Salon retained a political interest and 
importance all its own. After the death of the late Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, Mrs. Wortley could be compared to none of her con- 
temporaries in the effortless art, which for years attracted to her 
house statesmen whose names were part of English History, as well as 
politicians just beginning to be favourably regarded in Parliament by 
their chiefs. This was not, technically, a political house. It was the 
product of a time when the whole genius of Society was statesmanship. 

Within the last two or three years new political drawing-rooms 
have been opened, some of them but too prematurely to be closed. 
To persons who can recall the social London of the sixties, the 
retrospect can disclose no figures more imposing in its social groupings 
than those of the then Lord Lansdowne and the then Lord Stanhope. 
As hosts for their respective parties, each of these kept together the 
Liberal and Conservative society of the day. Both, of course, were a 
great deal more than political entertainers. Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Stanhope were each of them literary patrons and forces felt 
throughout the whole intellectual world as well. Since Lord Stan- 
hope’s time Conservatism waited till that of the present Home 
Secretary for a fresh addition to its social resources. Lady Ridley’s 

(1) The Christian name alone occurs in the text, but the context places the identity 


beyond doubt. So, too, in Lothair (see the earlier editions), the Monsignor Catesby 
had appeared as Capel. 
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drawing-room was the scene of original and enduring party services, 
which happily connected, by a link of personal acquaintance, the older 
section of the Conservative rank and file with the new recruits. Neglect 
of their rising promise is the common reproach against all political 
parties—their leaders and their hostesses. Twenty or thirty years ago 
there may have been a good deal more in the charge than has since then 
become the case. That it has lost its point must be attributed largely 
to the results of Lady Ridley’s social kindliness, tact, and care. 
Whether, in our days, hostesses, on either side, still retain much of 
the political influence associated with an earlier dispensation may, 
indeed, be doubted. Cards for ‘“‘At Homes” and drums, as such 
things used to be called, were welcomed by the pre-Household 
Suffrage M.P., because these enabled him to gratify the social curi- 
osity or ambition of his womenkind, and permitted them to read their 
names in the Morning Post next day as among the fashionable com- 
pany at Lady Paramount’s overnight. Such unsophisticated joys 
have long been outgrown. The wife and daughters of the Member 
for Dullborough, from the society papers and our London correspon- 
dent’s ingenious réchauffé in the local Mercury, have heard more 
about the stateswomen on their side than, before 1868, they could 
have dreamed was to be known. The chances also are that the 
fine ladies of the Paramount household have become, through 
other agencies, familiar enough to the Dullborough matron and 
maidens. Business, or philanthropy, quite as effectually as fancy 
fairs or bazaars of a few years since, are pretty sure, long since, to 
have introduced these different persons to each other. The new socio- 
political organisations of the period, from Primrose Leagues to Dis- 
trict Boards and Soup or Blanket Committees, have produced a social 
fusion that has placed the Dullborough dames on terms of intimacy 
with the wives and daughters of party leaders scarcely less close 
than with those of the parish rector. It is scarcely too much to say that 
save for an occasional visit to the theatre, following a dinner at some 
restaurant, which is the vogue of the moment, a fé¢e at the Botanical, 
or an illumination at South Kensington, the people’s representatives 
have ceased to bring their families to London. The expense of a 
town house has almost entirely disappeared from the M.P.’s sessional 
outlay ; he himself has a room in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, or in the 
still more modest precinct of Buckingham Gate. Feminine pressure 
may constrain him to sanction a trip to London by those who bear 
his name. They are then deposited for a night or two in some 
corner of the Suffolk Street pied d terre, at some lodging of a less 
masculine order, or beneath the roof of a friend’s or relative’s domicile 
in town. It is also to be remembered that, by the men, whose 
personal tastes have exercised an abiding influence on the hospitable 
arrangements of the London season, political reunions in private 
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drawing-rooms, were not regarded with much favour. The Society 
into which went Mr. Gladstone was academic, theological, literary, 
but, for choice, as little political as possible. Mr. Disraeli’s idea of 
Society was something that diverted him. The latest of his writings 
contains the most instructive contrast ever drawn between the dull 
place, which the early Victorian London was, and the very amusing 
city which in later years it had become. 

The facts now reviewed may explain why, during the London 
season of 1900, so many political houses have been closed. One after 
another, the existing representatives of whole dynasties of traditional 
hostesses cause it to be known that they have ceased to give political 
parties. In the sense that it is no longer organised upon a political 
basis, Society, therefore, has ceased to exist; its place is already taken by 
gangs. The present Bishop of London, writing of fourteenth or fifteenth- 
century life, has remarked that then Europe, as one knows it now, had 
not come into being; from the Black Sea to the Atlantic there was 
one order of Society; of nearly the same composition in all countries, 
which lived for pleasure or excitement, for war or for sport; there 
was another class of a very different kind, which struggled to exist. 
Between the Danube and the Thames may now be found something 
like a reproduction of the older experience. As an agency for 
uniting into one social interest the comfortable classes of all 
Europe, not less than of England, the Turf has long since taken 
precedence of politics or diplomacy. The best-known, deservedly 
the most popular, not less than the most successful of latter-day 
hostesses, the universally-lamented Madame de Falbe, based her 
social arrangements on a frank recognition of this development. 
Nobody ever understood better the polite spirit of her age. At her 
own home, to the great good of her poorer neighbours, she seemed 
almost to have taken as the motto for her daily life the opening 
words of Mr. Disraeli’s Manchester speech, which, a generation since, 
everyone was quoting: ‘ Sanitas Sanitatum, omnia Sanitas.” The 
two opposite tendencies of practical beneficence and social enjoy- 
ment met together in the parties now spoken of; for the very 
smartest set of smart Society, thanks to such influences as those 
of the late Duchess of Teck and of our whole Royal Family, while 
on one side it is bounded by the ladies’ lawn or the racecourse, on the 
other stretches into the province of philanthropic reform. Smart 
Society, to use the phrase to-day on so many lips, may, perhaps, be 
said to consist of good-looking and well-dressed young women, and 
their friends; beauty, whether in music, art, decoration, or dress and 
general appearance, is one of the notes by which these coteries may 
be recognised, so, too, are a systematic restlessness and absence of all 
conyentionalism. Neither the thing itself, nor the expression, would 
have been so much heard of, but for the fashionable ascendancy of 
late acquired by the Transatlantic element in polite life. 
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When Thackeray wrote Pendennis—for many years, indeed, after 
that—a certain province known as Bohemia, with well-defined limits, 
and a distinct population of its own, had a place in the social map of 
London. The tastes and attributes, of which this region may have 
been the earliest home, leaven to-day more appreciably than has ever 
before been the case the whole social mass; the district itself no 
longer boasts a geographical and independent existence of its own. 
Bohemia, once a place, is now an ubiquitously penetrating influence or 
fashion. <A like fate has long been overtaking the political province of 
social life on the Thames. An active interest in the issues, aims, and 
conflicts of statesmanship to-day, to an extent never known before, is 
diffused through all classes and all neighbourhoods; an exclusively 
political Society is therefore nearly a thing of the past. Hence the 
disappearance of the political host or hostess. In that sense only is 
Greville’s generalisation verified by events. As a fact, the whole 
body politic, high or low, seems, in the manner now described, to be 
a gainer by the substitution of non-political for the political divisions 
which once separated the social sections. The disintegrating move- 
ment has long been operative in the party system at Westminster. 
That movement is less revolutionary, and more of a reversion to our 
earlier constitutional use than is sometimes remembered. One need 
not, therefore, be surprised if while in Parliament a party system is 
held in solution, its social organisation in Belgravia or in Mayfair 
be in a state of suspended animation also. As a whole, English 
Society never contained more elements of varied and vigorous 
vitality than it possesses at the present day. In due time the gangs 
will give place to new and perhaps better amalgamations than the 
old. 

The organisation of the polite world for social purposes on other 
than political bases is, as we have seen, instructively not less than 
entertainingly illustrated in the last instalment by Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff of his notes from a diary. The earlier volumes abounded 
in life-like sketches of social reunions and of social leaders, largely 
of the political sort. The new book, dealing with a later period, 
shows the reader the social forces dominating the new epoch. Their 
interest consequently, though social throughout in everything outside 
public affairs, is literary or scientific rather than political. During 
the years now covered by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff there existed 
in Hertford Street, Mayfair, an host and hostess of that new order 
reflected in Sir Mountstuart’s pages. Of this pair Sir William 
Priestley has, to the loss of science in Parliament and to the regret 
of his personal friends, just passed away. Those who knew his London 
house during the years now looked back upon will always connect its 
cultured and graceful hospitality with the infusion into London society 
of some among those ideas and interests which have reorganised, upon 
the non-political foundation described by the sometime Governor of 
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Madras, the social system which, to Greville, had neither meaning 
nor attraction, save in reference to politics. 

The transition from the older régime to that now existing has 
involved certain organic changes, worthy indeed of some notice, 
though by no means so serious as they have been occasionally repre- 
sented. The antagonism between the old acres and the new wealth 
now scarcely survives even on the stage. In real life those whose 
social ascent is supposed to have been by a golden ladder during 
several generations have been thoroughly imbued with all the tastes, 
fancies, prejudices, fortes and foibles, social or political, of aristocracy. 
The fusion, since 1863, when the Prince of Wales was established at 
Marlborough House, effected between the two traditionally hostile 
elements has long been so complete as to leave small trace of an 
independent existence on the part of either. 

On the other hand, the growing costliness of fashionable London 
tends to exclude from its most modish circles a class that could 
perhaps ill be spared. That phenomenon, however, is not peculiar to 
the capital. It is to be found in all parts of the provinces; it is but 
one of the many indications of the changes inseparable from the sub- 
stitution of commerce for land as a foundation of national prosperity. 
Everywhere the class of smaller country gentlemen complains of being 
elbowed out of the way by retired traders whose rural ambitions and 
whose liberal offers constrain the squires with heavily dipped estates 
to let their family seats with all shooting rights to the banker or 
brewer who has grown rich in the county town. County society in 
most parts of England retains to-day the same tone and colour that it 
had before County Councils and District Boards were the creations 
of Parliamentary statute. So it is with that Society in the Metro- 
polis, whose foundation is spoken of as plutocratic instead of aristo- 
cratic. No new chapter in our polite development really has been 
opened. It is the same London, whether in town or out of it, which 
Charles Greville, George Payne, Alfred Montgomery knew. But 
while Society has, in this way, become more nationally representative, 
indescribably more cosmopolitan, and, as Lord Beaconsfield found 
out, vastly more amusing, its entertainments have grown in expense, 
while the introduction of certain Parisian ways have further increased 
the financial burdens of the summer on the Thames to a figure pro- 
hibitive to whole orders which, in earlier years of the Queen’s reign, 
were seldom absent from the capital between the meeting and rising 
of Parliament. The single item of flowers for the dining-table or 
drawing-room seems to-day a consideration only less serious than was 
once a season’s rental of a little house conveniently situated for St. 
Stephen’s and Hyde Park. Then there are the dinners and suppers 
at the smart restaurants, which, since the closing of the famous Boule- 
vard cafés, seem to have been transported from the Seine to the 
Thames. These places are found by the country cousin of the better 
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sort to be, not only intolerably costly, but invidiously exclusive. 
Our country gentleman, up for Ascot week, enters one of such cara- 
vanserais to find all the best places taken a week in advance by some 
Amphitryon whose very name is as strange to him as those of the 
South African kopjes which puzzle him in Zhe Times. If he secures 
a seat at another of these establishments a little farther down Picca- 
dilly, at the next table to his there will be a party of goiden youth, 
spending on their menu and wine card what, in his generation, 
sufficed the middle-aged visitor from the shires for a year’s allowance 
at Christ Church. 

Thus, two movements of a mutually opposite character may be 
noticed in those regions now dealt with. On the one hand, the dis- 
appearance of the political hostess and of much which that fact 
implies has given place to a social organisation more varied, more 
truly reflecting the business, the pleasures, the interest and pursuits 
of contemporary life, for which every reasonably qualified aspirant is 
eligible—without any voucher from great ladies or other persons of 
quality, such as used to bar the entrance to Almack’s, or to less his- 
toric and more modern resorts. If the political hostess were, as she 
long continued to be, the sole or the dominant representative enter- 
tainer, the Society of the period might be in danger of losing much 
of that present salt which acts as an antiseptic to certain forms of 
vulgarity as well as of decay. A price like that just indicated has 
indeed to be paid for this variety. But when one remembers the 
amount of philanthropic work of perennial as well as practical interest 
in the welfare of all classes, and in all efforts for national improve- 
ment, but thinly veiled by the surface frivolity, few will think there 
is reason to regret the division and subdivision of the polite world 
into those sets which Greville called gangs, but which really testify 
to new modes of social life, animating, for the most part not un- 
healthily, the whole constitution of the body politic. Asa man of 
fashion and of society, Greville was a cynosure of his day. No man 
was less of a trifler, or really looked at life in a more serious light. 
It was this inborn earnestness of the Anglo-Saxon race which coloured 
Greville’s social ideas that has always operated as a force invigorating 
alike the varied interests and individuals constituting the complex 
whole known as Society. That stimulating instinct of the English 
people is not less active now than in past years. Greville, as has 
been seen, recognised the natural leader of Society in the wearer of 
the crown. During the present reign the monarchy has become a 
synonym for all those manifestations of social beneficence which have 
attracted, as the career of Madame de Falbe shows, the smartest 
society itself, and by doing so have made superficial frivolity a serious 
instrument for national well-being. 

T. H. 8. Escorr. 
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Some principles of dramatic construction, as practised by the great 
masters of tragic art, have latterly become obscured, from two chief 
causes: (1) from the conditions of the modern theatre, and (2), in 
England at least, from the uncertain connotation of the terms em- 
ployed in criticism. 

(1) The late Lord Tennyson is said by his biographer to have 
observed that the audience of a modern play are too often left poised 
on the top of a wave, “and the wave never breaks.” In other 
words, the plot increases in intensity to the final point, whereas a 
great production ought to end quietly, with (as Milton puts it) “all 
passion spent.” This peculiarity of the later stage is noticed also 
by Mr. Haigh, in his volume on the Tragic Drama of the Greeks; and 
he seeks to account for the difference by saying that the ancient 
theatre had no curtain. There is truth in this, but not the whole 
truth. The limits of an art are often prescribed by outward circum- 
stances, but every limit is turned by great artists into an opportunity 
for the creation of forms which are instinct with an inward principle. 
The exodos of a Greek drama is one of its beauties; and the 
Elizabethan theatre, which likewise had no curtain, used similar 
expedients for rounding off the piece and bringing the action back 
into relation with the world at large. The speech of Malcolm at the 
close of Macbeth, and that of Fortinbras after the death of Hamlet, 
may be cited as obvious examples. The same principle, that of 
ending with repose, is apparent in the most passionate masterpieces 
of Athenian oratory, and is accordingly formulated by Cicero in his 
Orator. That rule was not occasioned by the absence of a curtain. 

(2) In terminology which has passed into current speech it is idle 
to require exactness. As Plato says, “If you continue to be not too 
particular about names, you will be all the richer in wisdom:” , 
“the free use of words and phrases, rather than minute precision, is 
generally characteristic of a liberal education, and the opposite is 
pedantic. But,” he adds, “ sometimes precision is necessary.” And 
one cannot but wish that two words which are constantly employed 


(1) Part of the substance of this article, translated into French, was published last 
year in Paris as my contribution to the Mélanges Weil. I am indebted to the editors 
for their permission to use it now, and I am also permitted to quote the following 
sentences from M. Weil’s letter of acknowledgment: ‘‘ Vétre mémoire est d’une 
justesse evidente ; je suis prét 4 le signer des deux mains. Vous faites trés bien de 
signaler par un exemple les malentendus qui proviennent de termes détournés de leur 
vrai sens. Cela est d’un esprit vraiment philosophique.”’ 

(2) Plato Polit., 261; Theat. 184. (Jowett’s translation.) 
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by English writers on tragedy could be brought back to their precise 
and proper meaning. These words are Climax and Catastrophe. 

“‘Climax,”’ meaning literally “a ladder,” should in its secondary 
application properly signify an ascent: that is, in speaking of a 
drama, the rise of the action from the opening situation towards the 
principal crisis or turning point; but the term in English is applied 
to the crisis itself. This is awkward, because no term is left for the 
intermediate stage of growing intensity through which the cul- 
minating point is gradually approached. 

The “ catastrophe ”’ of a tragedy should properly signify the close 
of the action, which is compared to the “turning down” of the end 
of a thread in weaving. So the word is used in classical Greek, in 
speaking of an actual life: ef. Soph. Aid. Col., v. 103. But because 
the close of a tragic action is mostly disastrous, a “catastrophe” in 
common language has come to mean any great disaster, and in em- 
ploying it in dramatic criticism interpreters are apt to apply it to the 
change of fortune which marks the critical moment of the drama. 
This again is awkward, because we have no longer any clear distinction 
‘between the principal turning-point (zepioracis) and the conclusion. 


I will now try to explain with as little technicality as possible what 
I conceive to be the normal construction of an Attic tragedy. The 
distinction maintained by Aristotle, between the simple and complex 
fable, hardly affects the general question, and, so far as ancient 
drama is concerned, is mainly a matter of degree. The type now to 
‘be described may be found in a simple play like the Perse as clearly 
as in the Gidipus Tyrannus. The action, then, is carried through 
five stages, corresponding roughly to the five acts of a Shakespearian 
tragedy: (1) the Opening; (2) the Climax (or gradual ascent) ; (3) 
the Acme (or chief crisis) ; (4) the Sequel; (5) the Close. 

The points which I propose to develop here are (3) and (4)—viz., 
what I have called the Acme and the Sequel. It is frequently 
assumed that a play is faulty in which the main crisis is not held in 
reserve until near the end. Such criticism is not in accordance with 
the practice either of Shakespeare or of the Attic tragic poets. In 
Attic tragedy the principal change of situation, which forms the 
crisis of the action, happens almost always when from one-fifth to 
one-third of the drama has still to ran. What remains before the 
closing scene is occupied with the development of the new situation, 
and of the feelings of sympathetic awe and pity which accompany 
it. Thus it may sometimes happen that the acme of emotion follows 
at some distance the moment in which the action culminates. In the 
CEdipus Tyrannus, for example, the culminating point is reached at 
v. 1185, where GSdipus discovers the whole truth. The ruin of his 
life is then complete, and it is inconceivable that any more momentous 
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crisis can arrive to him. But the spectator, who is appalled by the 
event, has still to realise in sympathetic emotion its full significance 
and the inevitable seqgue/. His interest from that point onwards is 
not less profound, but is of a different nature. The tension of acute 
suspense is over, and the question is not, will the King be ruined, 
but how will his ruin affect him—how will he behave? M. 
Francisque Sarcey, in his able critique of a performance of the Hdipe 
Roi at the Théatre Francais, has observed: ‘ Sophocles a voulu, 
aprés des emotions si terribles, aprés des angoisses si séches, ouvrir la 
source des larmes: il a écrit un cinquiéme acte.” That implies the 
existence of a fourth act, but I am not sure what limits this critic 
would assign to it. What appears to me to constitute the fourth 
element in the play, the sequel or development of the new situation, 
commences with the entrance of the messenger at v. 1223, and is 
continued to the entrance of Creon at v. 1422. 

It is in sustaining the spectator’s interest at the height to which 
it has been raised by the arrival of the principal crisis, and in drawing 
forth the fund of awe and pity which that crisis has occasioned, that 
the power of the tragic poet is put to the severest test. The interest, 
however, is no longer quite the same in kind. It may be even 
deeper, but it is more contemplative and less attended with anxiety 
and excitement. When the worst is known, sympathy is no longer 
held in a vice, between the counter agitations of hope and fear, but 
may go forth unrestrainedly towards the hero in his misfortunes, 
while it is still accompanied with awe. And in the noblest tragedies, 
as in the example just adduced, the horror of the new situation is 
gradually softened with pathos. 

With regard to /Eschylus, the question is complicated by his use 
of the Trilogy. The three plays of the Orestcia are to be considered 
as one great drama, whose acme, or culminating point, occurs about 
v. 890 of the Choephore in the direct encounter between Clytemnestra 
and her son. The chief ascent, or c/imax,appears in the latter half of the 
Agamemnon, which in this respect may be compared with the second 
act of Shakespeare’s Macbeth or of his King Lear. Yet in each 
member of the trilogy, taken separately, there is an analogous 
gradation, from the opening situation, through agitating complica- 
tions to a height of tension which culminates before the end of the 
play : in the Agamemnon, with the death-shriek of the king and the 
avowal of Clytemnestra (Agam., v. 1343-1398) ; in the Eumenides, 
with the acquittal of Orestes (v. 752), nearly a fourth part of the 
action having still to run. And if we now turn to the Perse, a 
play of comparatively simple construction, we find that the principal 
change of situation occupies the centre of the play. It is actually 
complete at v. 597, when the Persian elders have lamented over the 
defeat of Salamis. But the effect of this great reverse is only fully 
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realised when the ghost of Darius is evoked from the shades. This 
apparition at v. 680 is the culminating point, or acme, of the drama. 
‘The sequel, or development of the new situation, is formed by the 
colloquy between Darius, Atossa and the elders, extending to v. 851. 
The last stasimon, in which the elders dwell upon the glory that is 
departed, divides this impressive scene from the entranve of Xerxes 
and the lamentation between him and the elders, which constitutes 
the close. 

I agree with Mr. Haigh in thinking that the Perse, simple as it 
is, is a masterpiece of arrangement, but I do not wholly accept what 
appears to be his view, that the interest increases in intensity after 
the critical moment. It may be deepened in the presence of the 
ghost of Darius, as in the graveyard scene of Hamlet or the cave 
scene of Macheth, but at this point it is calmer and less agitating than 
the impression produced by the narrative of the defeat, and it melts 
into pathos at the end of the play. 

In the development of the altered situation there may occur a new 
period of suspense—a knot to be resolved—a Géors followed by a 
Aves. But such a crisis is secondary and subordinate to the main 
action. Thus in the Trachinie the change of fortune is completed at 
vy. 820, with the exit of Deianira after the narrative of Hyllus. But 
there still remain doubts to be resolved. ‘Will Heracles in his agony 
ascertain the truth? What effect will it produce on him, and what 
will be the final scene? The fourth act, as I should call it, 
consisting of the nurse’s narrative, the entrance of the suffering 
Heracles, his long rhesis, and the colloquy between him and his son, 
forms not the least impressive portion of the play, and leads up to 
the close or “catastrophe” in the preparations for the funeral pyre. 
But the acme of intense expectancy is past, and a new situation has 
been created, when once the effect of the poison has been described 
by Hyllus and understood by Deianira. 

Similarly, after the exit of Creon at v. 1114 of the Antigone, 
when his resolution has been broken down by the prophecy of 
Teiresias, a new state of suspense arises, as to what the segue/ will be. 
Will the maiden be released in time? Will Polynices have due 
burial? These doubts are solved by the report of the messenger, 
and the death of Eurydice is still in reserve. Tragic interest is thus 
maintained at a high point until the close, where the remorse of 
Creon is complete. But all this forms the development of the 
situation which has been produced by the sentence on Antigone. 
The drama really culminates in the second rhesis of Teiresias, 
vv. 1064-1090. 

That I may not be thought to have wasted the space allotted me 
in elaborating a mere truism, I may quote here two recent pronounce- 
ments made by scholars of repute in Oxford and Cambridge 
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respectively, on the construction of the Ajar of Sophocles. Mr. 
Haigh writes as follows in the work already cited :— 


‘The construction of the Ajax varies in point of merit. In the first part of the 
play the preparation for the crisis is admirably contrived ; and the deception of 
Tecmessa and the Chorus, and their extravagant joy at the hero’s supposed 
recovery, intensify the effect of the catastrophe which immediately follows. But 
after the death of Ajax, as the scholiast pointed out, there is an end of the tragic 
interest ; and the final scenes, with their protracted wrangling over the disposal 
of the body, are frigid by comparison. No doubt the subject of burial was one of 
supreme importance to the ancients; but this fact hardly justifies the excessive 
length of the concluding dialogues. Nor can it be contended that their object 
was to rehabilitate the character of the national hero, which had been exhibited 
in a dishonourable light at the beginning of the play, by giving Teucer an 
opportunity of extolling his achievements. The reputation of Ajax had already 
been sufficiently redeemed by the impressive dignity of his final appearance. It 
is simpler to suppose, with the scholiast, that as the subject of the tragedy was 
deficient in incident, Sophocles chose to fill it out to the necessary length with one 
of those rhetorical contests in which the ancients delighted. At the same time, the 
debate was one which would gratify the national pride of the Athenians. Teucer, 
who might be regarded as the representative of Athens, was seen maintaining a 
successful contest with the two great heroes of the Peloponnesus, and his 
invectives against Spartan arrogance would be certain to rouse the enthusiasm of 
the Athenian audience. But it must be admitted that scenes of this kind, though 
effective upon the stage, fall below the usual level of Sophoclean tragedy.’’ 


Sir R. C. Jebb, in the introduction to his edition of the Ajaz, 
pp. XXvill., xxix., writes as follows upon the same subject :— 


[If the sequel to the hero’s death is to be justified as a subject of dramatic art] 
“it has to be explained how the action of the play, from beginning to end, can be 
regarded as an organic whole. The idea which pervades it, giving it unity and 
coherence, must be such that the death of Ajax can be viewed, not asa catastrophe, 
after which everything else becomes tame, but rather as a tragic event necessarily 
leading to the events which follow it, so that the true climax is reached only in that 
decision, which rescues the corpse of Ajax from dishonour” . . . [Jbid., p. xxxii.] 
‘« The veto upon the burial of Ajax is an inevitable consequence of his action, 
and one for which the spectator has been prepared ; so that the latter part of the 
play is not an arbitrary addition to the former, but a natural, indeed a necessary, 
development of it. Secondly, this veto raises an issue still more momentous, for 
Athenians, than the question whether Ajax is to live or die—viz., the issue 
whether he is or is not to attain the sanctity of a hero. Hence the true climax 
of the play is not his death, but the decision that he shall be buried.” 


I will not cavil at the use made by either author of the terms which 
I discussed at first. Both clearly use catastrophe to mean the 
principal change of fortune, and Sir R. C. Jebb, in accordance with 
common use, means by climax the acme of tragic interest. In 
finding this towards the c/ose of the Ajax he differs from Mr. Haigh 
and from the scholiast. Few who have followed the drama 
attentively throughout will immediately and unreservedly subscribe 
to what cannot but seem to them a paradoxical judgment. But are 
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Mr. Haigh and others therefore justified in their condemnation of the 
later portion of the play? Not if the view maintained in this paper 
is the right one. The error on both sides lies in looking for the point 
of keenest interest towards the end of the drama. With all that 
Sir R. C. Jebb has said in defence of the unity and coherence of the 
Ajax I heartily agree. As he well puts it, the latter part of the 
play is not an arbitrary addition to the former, but a natural, indeed 
a necessary, development of it. It is the development of the new 
situation which has been created by the hero’s death. That has 
called forth a flow of emotion, which does not subside at once: the 
highest wave of the tpixvucéa is not immediately followed by smooth 
waters. But no subsequent event can arouse a fresh agitation to 
equal the effect of that. Even in the presence of his brother’s 
corpse Teucer cannot produce an impression to surpass, or even to 
rival, that which Ajax has made, any more than Macduff’s “noble 
passion” can excite the audience equally with Macbeth’s distraction 
in the banquet scene. But Teucer can deepen the impression 
already made. He can infix and drive it home, and with the pathetic 
figure of Tecmessa, with the child Eurysakes, who is heir to Salamis, 
and the grand moderation of Odysseus, contrasted as it is with the 
insensate violence of the Atreide, Teucer can be the centre of a 
series of dramatic scenes well calculated to keep alive the profound 
emotions which have been excited by the main action. And that, as 
I maintain, is the true function of the concluding portion of a great 
tragedy, the part answering to the fourth and fifth acts of such 
Elizabethan dramas as Macbeth, Othello, or King Lear. 

Shakespeare is taken to task on this very ground by our fin de 
siécle critics, who have observed that the action of his tragedies is apt 
to culminate about the end of the third act. They are aware that 
Romeo’s banishment, the flight of Brutus and Cassius, Hamlet’s 
departure for England after the closet scene, the apparition of 
Banquo, the forced removal to Dover of King Lear, and the disaster 
at Actium, mark the crises or turning-points of the several dramas to 
which these incidents belong, and Shakespeare is accordingly “ sent to 
the barber’s ” with Polonius’s beard. The poet’s art in sustaining our 
emotional sympathies through the scenes that follow, of riveting 
attention upon the new situation which the main action has created, 
and causing the spectator’s thoughts to hang with unabated interest 
upon the inevitable descent and close, is ill appreciated by modern 
audiences, who are impatient of /ongueur's. 

An exception is made, however, in favour of Othello, and by this 
classical example the thesis which has been defended in the present 
article is thought to be manifestly rebutted. For where is the 
“acme” of that great tragedy, if not in the strangling and 
poniarding of Desdemona? I admit, or rather I am ready to 
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maintain, that in that final scene the emotion of the spectator is called 
forth in the fullest volume, and has mounted to an intensity of 
intolerable poignancy. To read aloud beyond the words, “I have 
no wife,’ without breaking down, argues either insensibility or a rare 
control of feeling. But the supreme skill with which this effect is 
produced has been rendered the more possible because the action of 
the play, in the strict sense of the word, has already culminated. 
The acme or turning-point was reached, all doubt had been resolved, 
the end was determined, from the moment when Iago’s triumph was 
assured and the poison of jealousy had saturated the soul of Othello. 
Consider the position of the spectator at three cardinal points in the 
latter portion of the play :— 
(1) Act III., scene 3, lines 446-448— 
* All my fond love thus do I blow to Heaven. 
*Tis gone. 
Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow heli.’’ 
and to the end of the scene. 
(2) Act IV., scene 1, line 252— 
Orn. “ Devil! 
DEs. I have not deserved this.” 
(3) Act V., scene 2— 
‘It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul ’’— 


the whole scene. 

(1) At the first of these three points the spectator who has followed 
with intense anxiety the prolonged agony of doubt in Othello is 
finally certified of the fatality in store, and henceforward awaits with 
awestruck apprehension the inevitable sequel. 

(2) The second point is handled with supreme judgment. The 
arrival of the Commissioners from Venice with the bitter news that he 
is superseded by Cassio touches Othello to the quick, and provokes a 
violent outburst of the uncontrollable passion which is ripe within 
him; and this exhibition of his distemperature is aggravated by the 
unsuspecting simplicity, or, if you will, by the innocent stupidity, of 
Desdemona. 

(3) That passion has its final outgoing in the scene which forms 
the true catastrophe. But how it has become calmed and sublimated, 
steadied as it were, by brooding over its own depth ! 

‘*T know not where is that Promethean spark 
That can thy light relume.”’ 
That is not the tone which suits with the acme of a tragic action. It 
marks the full development of the seque/; and in the hero’s despair, 
when undeceived too late, there is the same element of preternatural 
outward tranquillity. 
“ Soft you, a word or two before you go.”’ 
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Already in that speech the larger light of day breaks in upon the 
stage, and we are reminded that this private grief is but an incident 
in a world-wide history :— 

‘* This wide and universal theatre 


Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in.” 


The concluding speech of Lodovico is herein analogous to that of 
Malcolm in Macbeth, of Fortinbras in Hamlet, of Albany in Lear, 
of Octavius Caesar in Antony and Cleopatra, or those of Antony 
and Octavius in Julius Cesar. 

Such “ rounding off,” restoring the spectator to himself and to the 
world, is in accordance with the “ending with repose” which was 
recommended to the orator by Cicero. But the conclusion ought not 
to be brought in too suddenly, lest tragic depth should be extenuated 
and tragic pathos weakened or nullified. And on this account, as 
the author of Cyrano has perceived, and as Sophocles, according to 
M. Sarcey, was aware, the addition of a fifth act was justified. 
Especially is this the case in dramas which, to use John Dryden’s 
happy phrase, have “ a double turn” ; as, for example, the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles and several plays of Euripides. If the action closes 
with reconciliation, or with any softening of the tragic mood, great 
care should be taken that the main effect should not be impaired. 
This is successfully achieved in the Cdipus Coloneus, but not, I 
venture to think, in the Philoctetes, where the impressiveness of the 
psychological struggle is decidedly enfeebled by the intervention of 
Heracles from the sky. As Aristotle says of a similar ending, the 
persons who have been seen in a deadlock of contention go off arm in 
arm (so to speak), as in the winding up of a comedy. 

Our dramatic literature has recently been enriched with a charming 
tragic poem, the Paolo and Francesca of Mr. Stephen Phillips. He 
has with striking success expanded one of the most entrancing 
passages in all poetry into a four-act play; and to have done so at all 
adequately is a memorable achievement. It may seem invidious to 
point out a single blemish in such ‘‘a thing of beauty.” But the 
high aim which this author has proposed to himself, and has not 
failed to reach, makes the reader exacting, and sensitive to what is felt 
to be a lapse from the tragic ideal. The sudden relenting of the 
brother and husband at the end of the piece—Giovanni’s kiss— 
appears to me, I must confess, to detract something from the merits 
of an otherwise noble work. This is not said in the interest of 
morality, but of tragic art. I remain in doubt, however, whether it is 
the form or the spirit of the performance that is here in fault. 

If it be pleaded that Giovanni’s natural affection is deeper than his 
resentment, that his love prevails over his sense of wrong, or that 
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there is a mine of tenderness and compassion in him, which in that 
supreme moment is all at once revealed, then I quarrel only with the 
form. This point should have been more laboured and developed. 
The spectator should have been allowed some pause—some interval or 
breathing space; he should have had time to realise the great down- 
fall which is the subject of this soul-tragedy. In other words, there 
ought to have been a fifth act. 

But if, on the other hand, we have here a reflex of that ssthetic 
antinomianism which teaches that no human action upon the surface 
of this planet is of much moment, provided that somewhere in the 
unconscious there is believed to exist a sour, then I have to remark 
that this outcome of a pessimistic philosophy is no less fatal than the 
shallowest optimism to the chiaroscuro of tragedy ; not “ rounding with 
a sleep our little life,’ but reducing all within it to a dead level. 
Tragedy exists because it does matter how men and women act in this 
world. In dealing with this particular fable, Dante had an advan- 
tage which the relativity of modern thought denies to the poet of 
to-day. He was able to combine eternity of punishment with an 
infinity of pity. But there yet remains a wealth of tragic meaning 
in the vicissitudes of human character and destiny. The material is 
there, if imagination have but the strength to penetrate it. There is 
still room for something more than melodrama, but this can only be 
achieved while it is remembered that a tragic action turns essentially 
upon the deep-lying opposition between good and evil, and any mode 
of handling that tends to blur the sharp hues of this contrast with a 
neutral tint is sure to detract something from the effectiveness of 
tragic art. Lewis CAMPBELL. 








WITH LANCET AND RIFLE ON THE BEIRA 
RAILWAY, 


Just now, when all eyes are directed to South Africa, and much 
national interest centred on the Delagoa Bay arbitration, an account 
of life on the railway described by Mr. Rhodes as “the key of the 
continent ” may be of interest to many readers of this Review. 

In my hand lie a bundle of letters. They were written by one of 
the first medical officers appointed to the Beira Railway, a young 
fellow who carried rifle as well as lancet into that wilderness. I will 
not trouble to tell, or let him tell, of his voyage to the Cape. Every- 
one knows the details of life on an ocean liner nowadays. His 
very brief account of Delagoa Bay may fitly open this article. 


‘Here we are at Delagoa Bay, bound for Beira, and awfully hot it is. The 
harbour is full of ships and men-of-war, soldiers everywhere and the niggers 
hanging round. They simply invest the quaysin thousands. These Portuguese 
are the most dreadful cowards, and will never go out to fight. Their little tinpot 
gunboats and steam launches are all boarded round the gunwales to keep off 
bullets. Barricades are in the town, too, at every street end. These poor 
soldiers die like sheep of fever, packed in their barracks like sardines, amidst most 
unsavoury surroundings. We have been hoping to see some fun, but the funks 
won’t fight. To-morrow we sail for Inhambana en route for Beira.” 


Fontesvilla was, of course, the capital and starting-point of the Beira 
Railway. It is composed of a clump of small houses built on a sand- 
spit which juts out into the Pungwe River. These houses are raised 
on piles, to keep the inhabitants out of water, which periodically reaches 
up to the floors. Mud—black, foctid mud—is one of the features of 
Fontesvilla. Mud along the shallow banks of the Pungwe ; mud up 
to the middles of pedestrians who arrive in the rainy season, and 
have to make their own way from the penny steamers to the one 
hotel of which it boasts; mud literally alive with hippopotami and 
crocodiles, mud swarming with animalculz of all kinds. 

The Pungwe itself is very broad and wide, but shallow, with any 
amount of sandbanks. Mangrove trees grow thickly out of the black 
oozy mud on either side. Even in Fontesvilla, which may be classed 
in the civilised zone, lions walk at night, rendering the dark hours 
vocal with their deep Hough! hough! whilst hyenas yell round and 
mosquitoes continually do bite. Of Fontesvilla a guide-book says :— 


“ Snakes live here and are very plentiful. Black and green striped serpents, 
puff adders, night adders, and ring calse are deadly here. Last, but by no means 
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least, live here the python and the boa-constrictor ! 





(1) The author of these letters was killed—the only Englishman—in the big 
Johannesburg railway accident. 
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Of course the Doctor had mastered all such cheerful information on 
the way out. What he was not so prepared for was the continual 
cough of prowling lions close to his own hall door ; nor for the deadly 
effects of the dank miasma which nightly arises from the thick muddy 
stretch of the broad Pungwe River. His very first work was to 
attend to the many cases of malarial fever which he found at this 
starting point of the Beira Railway. He discovered that it was 
very rife amongst the railway employees, many of whom he found 
quite unprovided with necessaries, and some of whom died whilst 
being deported to a more salubrious spot. This fever is remarkable 
for maintaining a temperature of 106° for days at a time, with a total 
lack of perspiration, and for being accompanied with a terrible vomit, 
which soon sends an Englishman home to recruit or into the nowhere! 
In his book on Tropical Africa, Professor Drummond says that this 
fever is certain, sooner or later, to seize on every white man who 
ventures into the Great Game Belt; and perhaps we have not suffi- 
ciently recognised that it is a Divine barrier placed by the Almighty 
against the entrance of the Saxon race into the torrid zone. Of this 
fever one letter remarks :— 


“T have seen almost every kind of fever in all states, but this we have is about 
as bad a one as I know. During the paroxysms of vomiting, enormous quantities 
of bile are discharged. Some of my patients have simply astonished me.” 


When the foul fiend seized on the Doctor himself he was unconscious 
of everything except this continual vomit. For days he lay with a 
temperature which spells death in a more temperate place. Ardently 
desiring perspiration, it could not be obtained, in spite of the thermo- 
meter registering 116° on his verandah. Delirium, in which clean 
sheets, eau-de-cologne, and other luxuries were inextricably mixed up 
with the callous faces of his black-visaged Kaffir nurses, accompanied 
his attack, from which he was saved by being sent away on a specially 
chartered steamer to be nursed in the Beira hospital. 

The Beira Railway starts from Fontesvilla. Its rails are laid on 
piles for the first few miles, as it has to pass through the swamp. 
They are often flooded, and this accounts for the frequent derailing 
with which Miss Kingsley’s book has made us familiar. Scarcely a 
day passes but some train runs off the line, resulting in work for the 
medical man in charge of it. It runs past the Cheruba Hills, 
through forests and bush abounding in magnificent trees of all sorts. 
It abounds with big bull-buffaloes too; with sneaking, inquiring 
lions—in fact, with beasts of all sorts. The first day the Doctor went 
prospecting after patients and locations, he saw the spoor of three 
lions on the track and nearly killed a buffalo. Hippopotami also take 
their daily airings along the Beira Railway. One of them, according 
to our author, once left a large piece of a front tooth in a siding 
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wagon! Travelling, therefore, on this modern line is attended with 
danger, as the following letter shows :— 


“To-day I have seen no white man, and you have no idea how lonely it is out 
in this wild country. Yesterday the paymaster and his clerk came by on a trolly, 
and stayed for food. It was quite a godsend to have someone to talk to. I 
personally have no means of getting about unless an engine passes along. The 
other night I went on an engine to a place about six miles from home, through 
the forest. It was dark enough outside. Inside it was a pit, and when the door 
of the firebox was opened the glare lit up the trees and undergrowth. It had the 
most weird effect, but very fine. Then, when shut up again, the darkness might 
be felt! I wouldn’t walk through that forest at night for a million. Besides 
being dark and weird, all sorts of brutes prowl around who would kill you for the 
mere fun of the thing. To say nothing of killing you toeat!’’ 


In one of his letters from 35-Mile Peg, 600 feet above sea level, 
he says :-— 


“ This place teems with animal life, both big and small and all sizes, down to 
the ants, which are everywhere. My usual style of dress, unless the train is 
coming up, is a white pair of trousers, a white canvas shirt (not tucked in, for cool- 
ness sake), and a big hat. Very comfortable, though not very elegant. My neigh- 
bours are three niggers and any amount of lions and hyenas, who howl and make 
night hideous. One of the drivers of the train I was on the other night sent me 
a leg of a wild boar which he had shot on the railway. It was most acceptable, 
but I only managed two meals off it before it went bad. It is the first fresh meat I 
have had for days, and I did enjoy it! Iam not hunting myself at present, rifle out 
of order, and I bar crawling through the wet grass (nearly over one’s head) with a 
shot-gun. The railway track is good enough for me under the circumstances, I 
had a shot at a beautiful bird to-day, but he was too far off. I only winged him. 
He was a cross between a pigeon and some larger bird, but most beautifully 
marked. Just one flash of colour as he flew along. The plumage of some of the 
birds is simply lovely, and lots of curious pretty little animals run round. I have 
seen no snakes yet, but there is every sort of beetle, bug, and beast that bites, in 
hundreds. The worst of it is one can get no vegetables. I have planted onions 
and potatoes, and have tried to get some seed of cabbage, carrots, etc., but you 
might as well try to procure a Polar bear.” 


The Doctor had a good opportunity of making botanical, zoological, 
and entomological discoveries, for in one month he travelled over 
768 miles. No mean feat for South Central Africa, considering that 
the greater part of the work was done in a trolly propelled by niggers 
in the hot sun. Variations in temperature make one of the hardships 
of life and travel in the Big Game Belt. Leaving Chimoio in 
cottons, a few miles farther up thick coats and blankets have to be 
donned. In fact, nearly each hour of the day is marked by varia- 
tions in the thermometer. Thunder, lightning, and such rain as one 
only sees in the tropics, are quickly followed by bitter cold and 
consequent chattering teeth. Then, at noon, intense heat radiates 
around, and the stillness of all life during midday is wonderful. 
Everything created seems taking a siesta. “Not even a cricket 
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makes a squeak.” The want of human companionship is one of the 
minor troubles to be reckoned on, if life in Mozambique territory is 
undertaken. A few Zanzibaris and Delagoa Bay boys are the chief 
ingredients in society. Hence visitors are accorded a glad welcome. 


“When I got back at 3 A.m.,” writes the Doctor after a certain excursion to see 
the Portuguese Commandante, “I found three women waiting at the station at 
Chimoio. One played the violin rather well, anda man with them (her brother) 
could sing comic songs. So we had a little concert in my verandah, and it was 
rather a change for us. To see the number of faces listening, and all of them 
poor, yellow-faced, fever-stricken people, was amusing. When she finished up 
with ‘Home Sweet Home,’ everybody was very quiet and subdued. There are 
about fifty people at Chimoio, and nearly all employed on the Beira Railway. 
Most of them were the original pioneer force who took Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland. About as fine a body of young men as you could pick up. Nearly all 
reduced gentlemen, and looked it! On Wednesday last we were going down a 
grade at a good rate. Two of us were in the last truck, when it went off the 
rails. You should have seen the things fly out, and my little ass of a nigger boy 
jump off. He went head over heels down the embankment, and I thought he 
must have broken his neck. But he got up grinning! You never saw anything 
so comical. The train must have been going about fifteen miles an hour, and the 
sensation of being dragged over the sleepers was—to say the least—unpleasant. 
Everything—electrical and medical instruments, etc.—was thrown out, but 
nothing broken. It took about an hour to put the truck back on the rails. One 
gets accustomed to this sort of thing. There is really no danger, unless a man 
jumps out. But it does jog one upa bit! When I was at the Commandante’s 
I saw an armadillo for the first time, Such a queer-looking beastie. All scales 
as hard as iron. He was hung up by a ring through one of the tail scales, and 
was a queer kind of pet.” 


In the next letter we find out some of the odd jobs a medical man 
is called upon to undertake on the Beira Railway. It is an inter- 
esting though not an enticing picture :— 


‘*T have had a man staying with me in a spare hut, whom I found in a miser- 
able hole on the banks of the Pungwe River suffering from stricture. He was in 
so horrible a condition, poor fellow, that I packed him into the train and brought 
him here. But he was a goner; no chance for him... . We had an awful job 
to bury him. The coffin was a large box. We put him on a trolly about 8 p.m., 
pitch dark and raining, and we took him to the cemetery. It being so dark, we 
overshot the mark, and had to hunt for the track in grass about nine feet high. 
At last we found it, and carried him through all the tall grass with lanterns to 
show us the way. Then the grave was toosmall. So that wasadelay. We 
had no prayer-book, so I read a chapter from the Bible (Revelation). It was a 
ghastly business, but had to be done. He had no friends to follow. Only we 
four white men belonging’to the staff, and niggers to dig. We had to be armed 
with rifles, to keep the wolves back until earth was piled up high all over the 
grave.” 


This was not the only time the Doctor had to act as parson. On 
several occasions, when bright moonlight was flooding the forest and 
scrub with silver, under the inlaid “ patines of bright gold” twink- 
ling round Ursa Major, he laid many another in his long last bed. 
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One notable instance was the funeral of Koppin, the mighty hunter, 
who acted as scout and beater to Lord Dunmore of Pamir fame. 
This poor fellow was sadly mauled by a lion. His thigh was bitten 
through and through, the bone being crushed to a splinter. His 
elbow, too, was completely smashed up, and his abdomen bitten and 
clawed. After three days in the Doctor’s own bed, this modern 
Nimrod “was not, for God took him.” As usual, there was no 
time to build a coffin. So all that was mortal of poor Koppin was 
wrapt in a lion-stamped blanket (such as are provided by the Govern- 
ment for the Kaffirs), and he was interred about eighteen degrees 
below the equator. High overhead vultures were wheeling. Round 
about skulked wolves and other denizens of the forest. But a volley 
kept all at bay until a cairn of stones raised protecting covering over 
the poor dislocated body. 

After a short residence at 35-Mile Peg, something like a home 
was made. The Doctor thus describes his house :— 


‘*My new house is a nice little shanty. It contains one sitting-room 15 feet 
by 12 feet, and a bedroom 13 feet by 12 feet. The verandah is of wood and gal- 
vanised iron, built about three inches offthe earth. It is a palace compared with 
the fever trap I have been living in since I came to the Beira Railway. Not that 
I stay more than two or three nights at a time here, as I am always on the move, 
Last week I went 120 miles (it took two days) in an open truck to Chimioio, to 
see a woman who was sick. They burn wood on the engines, and sparks come 
all over you. My clothes have hundreds of holes in them. Burnt in, Oh, it was 
a delightful journey! One always has to carry food sufficient for three or four days, 
and one’s bed! One is lucky, when travelling, to get a roof. Beds are unheard 
of! ... I am some 2,000 or 3,000 miles from Pietermaritzburg, literally in 
the wilds of Africa. The line runs through Mozambique territory. The lati- 
tude of Beira is about 18°, and I am away up north of that, and so close to 
the equator that Ursa Major is high above the horizon. I have been troubled 
with lions lately. The other night the man who is putting up this new house 
of mine was talking to me under the verandah after dinner. We had our 
rifles handy. He touched my arm, and I saw two green eyes about twenty 
yards off. We let fly, and the lion sprang into the long grass, where we could 
hear him roar and growl. We weren’t going out in the dark to search for 
him in vegetation nine feet high. But he must have died, as I saw vultures 
around in the direction he went for two days afterwards. I am certain we hit 
him, as he gave such an awful roar. I expect I should too, if I had two Martini- 
Henry rifle bullets in my back! It would make anything earthly roar !” 


Game of all sorts abounds on the Beira Railway line, as I have 
said before. Lions, sable antelopes, zebra, buffalo, hartebeeste, eland, 
waterbuck, springbok, wild boar, and oribi, are all to be met with. 
On one occasion the spoor of a hippopotamus cow and her calf were 
found embedded in the soft greasy mud between the sleepers. The 
weight of the beast had made her sink about two feet! The diameter 
of each hole must have been nearly nine inches. This will testify to 
some of the engineering difficulties connected with laying this line. 
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Crocodiles, too, infest the first few miles of the permanent way. All 
down the banks of the Pungwe they lie at ease, with their loathsome, 
hideous, muddy snouts protruding from the thick water. 


‘We saw some 16 feet to 18 feet long,” says one of the letters. “I shot one 
at about forty yards. It was great fun seeing these venomous brutes lying on 
the bank and basking, then letting drive at them, and seeing them jump into 
the water with a tremendous splash. We wounded a lot of them. For it is not 
true that a bullet is powerless against their hide. The worst of shooting them is, 
that they nearly always get away into the water unless you kill them outright.’’ 


During the dry season all the long grass around Beira is burned, 
thus reducing the mortality from fever. For this over-abundant 
vegetation is largely responsible for the prevalence of the dreadful 
African malaria, It grows some ten to twelve feet high, and is 
always wet at its roots from the heavy nightly dews. To walk 
through it in the early morning is to be wet to the skin in a few- 
minutes. When the sun comes out it naturally dries up the tops, 
but the ground underneath is left soaken and moist. If this abundant 
verdure were cleared off, and the mighty forest trees rooted up, a 
grand plain would be left bare for coffee. Everything grows ram- 
pantly, and the maize or coffee fields of Beira would soon shame any 
other plantation in the world. 

Balsams, cabbage, nasturtiums, and other vegetables and flowers 
grew marvellously in the railway cuttings when sown by the enter~ 
prising Doctor. So did potatoes, besides many other plants of more. 
distinctly tropical origin. That the scrub around the line is largely, 
responsible for the fever is evidenced by the fact that both engine~ 
drivers and guards were frequently suddenly incapacitated from duty 
whilst driving through the forests. In one letter the fact is 
mentioned :— 


‘One day I was in the train, and the fireman was knocked down with fever 
and put onatruck. The guard took his place, and I took the guard’s. Then the 
engine-driver was knocked over about an hour afterwards with the same fever. 
The guard then drove the engine and I acted stoker for him. We brought the 
train down like that about 80 miles. The guard is a man who held at one time 
a good position in the Colony. Went gold-seeking and speculating, and lost all. 
Now he is a guard, and a real, good genuine man too. Well read, well bred, 
and highly educated and polished.’’ 


With quotations from two more letters I must close this article. 
One was written on August 31st, the middle of the hot season :— 


‘*T have had a bit of excitement and a lot of hard work lately. In the first 
place, the hunting season has begun, as the grass is burnt. There is all the 
Zoological Gardens let loose round here. All sorts of buck, and naturally amongst 
them Mr. Lion is having a fine time of it. It has been rather an unlucky hunt- 
ing season for the men as yet. The lions have killed two and seriously mauled 
a third. One man was killed on the rails the night I passed down last, just 
before I arrived. 
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‘‘One night I was called at all risks to go and see a sick man the other side of 
the forest. I and three niggers started on a trolly borrowed from a ganger, just 
about 6 p.m. The sun was setting as I pushed my kit on board, and it soon grew 
pitch dark. In a dense bit of bush on each side of the rails I thought I smelt 
lion. It got plainer and plainer. A hot, damp smell, like dirty mice. There, 
straight beside us, were three lions, galloping on the side of the track not fifteen 
yards from the trolly. I wasn’t such a fool as to fire at them. But my word! 
how the niggers yelled and hooshed! This scared them away. At about thirty-three 
miles I stopped the trolly and got new niggers. As soon as they found I wanted 
them to go down the track they bolted into the long grass, It took all our 
persuasive powers (guns are mighty powerful pleaders) to catch four. The lions 
were roaring all round, and they didn’t like it. Off westarted. One nigger tried 
to bolt, but I was too quick for him, and had him by the throat and my 
revolver at his head. I frightened his soul out, and made him push’ ten miles 
without a change. It was just as well for him that I did nail him, for I 
should certainly have shot him. I had warned them I should do so if they 
tried to give me the slip, before we started. These niggers, if they get scared, 
leave the trolly and bolt up a tree, leaving you at the mercy of the lions. They 
are the meanest skunks you ever saw. 

‘‘ When we got about six miles from Fontesvilla, I saw lights on the track and 
could not make it out, as I knew no engines were about. Up came another trolly 
with four of my friends in it, all armed. This was about midnight, and it was 
bitterly cold on the swamp. Just at 11.30 they had noticed a large troop of 
lions go up the line, and were afraid I should meet them. So they came up, 
making a shout every now and then. I tell you I wasn’t sorry to see them. 
Especially when I heard a nigger had been killed and dragged off just before 
we met, 

“The man I went to see was awfully mauled, bitten through both thighs and 
right through the right wrist—a bad wound. I got him away to Beira for the 
first steamer to Natal, as I was afraid of gangrene, a lion’s bite being very 
poisonous, especially in this dreadful climate.” 


My last letter was written from Cherwoa on October 4th :— 


*“Thave had a friend of mine staying with me. He came up with two other 
fellows toshoot big game. They started shooting some thirty miles from here, and 
gradually worked up till they came to my camp. Then they made themselves 
at home, and it was such a change after loneliness by myself. I never saw such 
an outfit as they had. Just splendid! When they came to my place they 
camped in the garden. Between two trees were tied up five horses. Two tents 
on the shady side of the house, and sixty niggers camped round in groups of six 
about ten yards apart, each group with their own fire at night to cook by and 
scare the lions. (N.B.—Lions are dead nuts on horses.) My friend slept in my 
house. The other ‘“‘baas” in the tents. You have no idea how picturesque it 
looked, especially at night time. Though they slept in the tents, everything was 
in the verandah and in the house. You never saw such an untidy place. Guns, 
cartridges, clothes, boxes, saddles, bridles, hats, ete., all over the place. Hung up 
on the floor, walls, the bookcases, chairs, everywhere! How we ever found any- 
thing I don’t know. At the back of the house, which is the coolest, was a 
butcher’s shop—two forked poles stuck inthe ground and a pole across. On this 
was hung the meat, and we kept the whole line supplied. You should have 
seen the poles in the evening after the shoot. Enormous legs of venison and 
wild pig, as well asevery other animal. On the ground all round the house now 
are the horns, skins, and hoofs drying. I have a beautiful male lion and female. 
I was offered £20 for the former, but refused it. The dinners at night were fine ! 
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We would come in, black from head to foot, as the grass was all burned and the 
black dust penetrates everywhere. I used to look at my legs in wonder! We 
only wore a pair of old trousers, light raw-hide boots, a shirt, and ahat. It was 
grand coming in, having a hot bath, and then sitting down to a nice clean table- 
cloth, napkins, and glass (clean !), and a well-cooked dinner. I have a very good 
cook boy, a Basuto, ‘and my pal had brought a cook he has had for years. So we 
did well. I unearthed my long unused tablecloths and good spoons and forks. 
My nigger can lay a table well. The only thing was, I had only one chair that 
was safe, so we made shift with boxes. It looked funny to see the table quite 
nice, and packing-cases all round for seats. My crockery consists of tin dishes 
and china ones, plates of several patterns, more or less damaged. It was a queer 
set out altogether. But how we did eat! That was the great thing. Iwas so 
sorry when they went. 

‘“*T was amused when I first asked my friend to come and camp alongside my 
camp on the Beira Railway line. He replied, ‘Thanks! but have you any game 
there?’ The answer was given by events following. No other party out here 
had such sport as near me. The hunters averaged three head apiece every day, 
and they were only shooting for good horns. My garden looked like a furrier’s 
when they were in it, all kinds of pelts and skins pegged out. It was a great 
show.” 


With these words I must close. It is not given to everyone to get 
an appointment in Beira. It is not given to everyone to have the 
varied experiences in that part of Mozambique territory enjoyed by the 
first medical officer. It is not given to everyone to be an excellent letter- 
writer. For these reasons I think the man who carried rifle and 
lancet through the Great Game Belt is entitled to tell us aout it. 

L. Orman Cooper. 








THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF THE SEVEN SEA-POWERS.? 


[Adjusted on the basis of the Age of each Ship.) 


Tue Admiralty lately issued a Return “ showing the Fleets of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, United States of America, 
and Japan, distinguishing : Battle-ships, built and building ; Cruisers, 
built and building; Coast Defence Vessels, built and building ; 
Torpedo Vessels, Torpedo Boat Destroyers, and Torpedo Boats, 
built and building.” 

This list states the Date of Launch, Displacement (in tons), and 
Armaments of the ships; the list covers 91 pages, foolscap size, and 
from it the newspapers have been trying to show some sort of com- 
parison between the Fleets of the various Sea- Powers. 

I say “trying to show” for the reason that it is impossible to 
make the desired comparison without a much more extensive analysis 
of the Admiralty Return than one can reasonably expect to find in a 
daily newspaper. 

It has seemed to me well worth while to try to make a comparison 
of the Naval Strength of the Powers named, which shall give to us 
more definite results than the very hazy notion one gets from the 
scanty and confusing newspaper summaries of these periodic 
Admiralty Returns. We want to know, for instance, how this 
country really does stand when we compare its Naval Strength with 
the combined Naval Strength of France and Iussia. 

In setting about this attempt we are met with the question: What 
facts can one use as a basis for comparison ? 

After thinking over this initial difficulty, I decided to base the 
present comparison upon the fighting-weight of the ships (é.e., upon 
their displacement, in tons) and upon the age of each ship. The 
basis of armament is very complex, and must be dealt with in another 
article; and it is useless to take the speed of ships as a basis for com- 
parison, owing to the essentially different conditions in which the 
speed-trials are made in various Navies. 

The problem before us is to sort out all the various kinds of ships 
into their ages at the date of the Admiralty Return, and then to 
adjust the fighting-weight of each ship by a consideration of the 
ship’s age. For example, and taking British Battle-ships, it is 
obvious that the Bellerophon, launched in 1865, is not nearly so 
valuable, fon for ton, as the Vengeance, launched in July, 1899. One 
ship is brand new, the other is thirty-five years old. 

By adjusting the fighting-weight of each ship on the basis of the 
ship’s age, we do, I think, get a method of comparison that may be 

(1) Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1900. 
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useful, and which is certainly interesting, for this method is, so far 
as I know, quite a new one. Moreover, by this plan we do—do we 
not —go some way to get over the difficulty connected with the 
varying speeds of ships, for, broadly, the new ships are faster and 
better than the old ships; and by my method the older a ship is the 
greater will be our depreciation of its present value when we come 
to adjust the fighting-weight of the ships upon the basis of their age. 

I shall give my summaries for each class of ship without adjust- 
ment by age, then state the adjustment I make, and, by this plan, if 
anyone does not approve my scale of adjustment (i.e., my rate of 
depreciation for age), the summaries are here, and they can easily be 
adjusted upon some other scale of depreciation for age. 

The scale of depreciation for age that I have used is as follows :— 
Ships, built and now building, that were launched, or which will be 
launched, during 1895-1899 (and later), are reckoned at their full 
value of fighting-weight ; i.c., at 100 per cent. 

Ships launched during 1890-1894 are reckoned as now worth only 
80 per cent. of their fighting-weight. 

The other depreciations being :— 

Date of Launch. 


1885-1889. Ships are valued at 60 per cent. of their nominal fighting-weight. 
1880-1884. 
Before 1880. 


4 
” ” 40 ” 
Pan) 


” 


” ” 9? ” ”? 


By the above plan, and to take a specific example, the Bellerophon, 
launched in 1865, 7,550 tons, has been taken as now worth, in fight- 
ing-weight, only 20 per cent. of 7,550 tons, viz., 1,510 tons, which 
represent its present value as a fighting-unit of the British Navy. 
On the other hand, the Vengeance, building, and launched in July 
1899, 12,950 tons, has been taken as worth its full weight. 

Here is my first summary—Battle-ships (p. 102) :— 

From this Summary A, and ignoring for the moment the varying 
ages of the ships, we see that Great Britain has 70 Battle-ships to 
59 possessed by France plus Russia, and that Great Britain’s tonnage 
of Battle-ships is 821,605 tons, as compared with the 602,511 tons of 
France plus Russia. In other words, France plus Russia have a 
battle-ship tonnage that is equal to 73 per cent. of Great Britain's 
battle-ship tonnage. 

Now let us apply to the tonnage results in Summary A the 
methcd of depreciation by age which has already been set out, viz.:— 


The 1895-1899 ships are worth 100 per cent. 
» 1890-1894 i" 
y, 1985-1889 60 
» 1880-1884 os 40 ” 
» Before 1880 


gv 


9 
” 20 ” 


The adjusted tonnage-results on the above basis are set out in 
Summary B (p. 102). 
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It is interesting to see in Summary B how this depreciation of 
tonnage, based on the ages of the ships, has resulted for each of the 
seven Sea-Powers. 

The United States suffer the least by this method of depreciating 
the value of Battle-ships, for their ships—as are those of Japan—are 
nearly allnew. Italy suffers the greatest loss, owing to her accumu- 
lation of elderly battle-ships. 

The exact degrees of loss in fighting-weight of Battle-ships 
suffered by each Power, upon this method of depreciating the effective 
worth of the ships on the basis of age, are as follows :— 


United States, a loss of 4 per cent. of the weight in Summary A. 


Japan, “ 5 ” ” ” 
Russia, ys ” ” ” 
Germany, » 20 ” ” ” 
Great Britain, ',, 26 me ‘. 9 
France, » oo ” ” ” 
Italy, ” 42 ” ” ” 


The above degrees of loss have been obtained, of course, by com- 
puting for each Power the proportion between its total tonnage in 
Summary B and its total tonnage in Summary A. For example, 
Great Britain’s battle-ship tonnage in Summary A is 821,605 tons, 
and in Summary B this has been reduced to 604,141 tons. The latter 
result being 74 per cent. of the former—i.c., a loss of 26 per cent. of 
the tonnage shown in Summary A. And similarly for the six other 
Powers. 

The little statement just made, of the degrees of loss suffered by 
each Power, tells us that our method of adjustment has certainly not 
let off Great Britain too lightly, for our country loses 26 per cent. 
of its nominal battle-ship strength; only France and Italy lose 
more than this, while the United States, Japan, Russia, and 
Germany all escape more lightly than Great Britain—some of these 
Powers much more lightly, owing to the bulk of their battle-ships 
being new or nearly new. 

We noticed just now that, on the basis of Summary A, France 
plus Russia have a battle-ship tonnage that is equal to 783 per 
cent. of Great Britain’s battle-ship tonnage. What is the result on 
the basis of Summary B, which shows the adjusted tonnage ? 

We have seen that, by our plan of depreciation by age in Sum- 
mary B, Russia loses only 16 per cent. to our 26 per cent., while 
France loses 35 per cent. of her tonnage shown in Summary A. 
I find that, combining Russia’s smaller loss than ours with France’s 
greater loss, the net result is as follows :— 
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Summary B, 
Tons. 





France : ; ; 220,635 
Russia : : : 221,988 
442.623 

Great Britain ; : 604,141 


or, in other words, France plus Russia have an adjusted battle-ship 
tonnage equal to 73 per cent. of our adjusted battle-ship tonnage. 

Curiously enough, Russia’s small loss has just counterbalanced 
France’s larger loss, in Summary B, and so this rate of 73 per cent. 
again represents the position of France plus Russia when compared 
with Great Britain on the score of battle-ship tonnage—all the ships 
of the three Powers having now been valued upon the stated degrees 
of depreciation for age. 

The conclusion one may draw from these facts, is that as regards 
Battle-ships, and after having made reasonable allowance for depreciation 
of ships through age, Great Britain has 100 tons of battle-ship fighting- 
weight to set against every 73 tons possessed by France plus Russia. 

Before we leave our Battle-ships, it will be well to show the share 
possessed by each of the seven Sea-Powers in the grand total of 
battle-ship tonnage, both before and after this tonnage has been 
adjusted for depreciation on account of age. For this purpose we 
turn to Summaries A and B. 


BATTLE-sHip TONNAGE OF THE SEVEN SEA-POWERS. 
After tonnage has been 
depreciated on account 





As compiled from Admiralty Return. of the age of ships. See 
See my Summary A. my Summary B, 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Tons. Total Tonnage. Tons. Total Tonnage. 
Great Britain . ; 821,605 39°4 604,141 38°3 
France . : : 339,599 16°3 220,635 14°0 
Russia : ‘ . 262,912 12°6 221,988 14°1 
Italy : : ; 193,004 9°3 112,899 ri | 
Germany . . ‘ 191,259 9°2 152,929 9°7 
United States . : 184,144 8'8 176,708 112 
Japan , ; : 92,420 44 88,088 5°6 
Total. . . 2,084,943 100-0 1,577,388 1000 


The above statement tells us that our method of depreciating the 
tonnage on the basis of the age of a ship causes the respective pro- 
portions of Great Britain, France, and Italy to become smaller, 
while the respective proportions of Russia, Germany, United States, 
and Japan become larger. 

Taking these seven Powers as one whole, we see that our method of 
depreciation of battle-ship tonnage reduces their total tonnage from 
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2,084,943 tons to 1,577,388 tons—c.e., a reduction of just under 25 
per cent. of the original tonnage in the Admiralty Return. 

Finally. The above statement shows that, both before and after 
the application of our method of depreciation to the tonnage of 
Battle-ships, Great Britain has a substantial lead over the combined 
strengths of France plus Russia. 

We now proceed to compare the Cruisers. 

Summary C (p. 106) contains the results for Armoured Cruisers 
plus Protected Cruisers, built and building, at the date of the recent 
Admiralty Return. 

From these unadjusted results we see that Great Britain has 147 
Cruisers to 83 possessed by France and Russia, and a cruiser-tonnage 
of 827,430 tons as compared with the 442,159 tons of France plus 
Russia—‘.e., the cruiser-tonnage of these two Powers combined is 
equal to 53 per cent. of our cruiser-tonnage: we have 100 tons to 
their 53. 

But we must adjust the weights given in Summary C before we 
can make a satisfactory comparison of Cruisers. For this purpose 
we adopt the method already used for the comparison of Battle-ships, 
viz. :— 


The 1895-1899 Cruisers are worth 100 per cent. of their nominal fighting-weight. 


» 1890-1894 80 - - » 
» 1885-1889 9 60 ” ” ” 
” 1880-1884 ” 40 ” ” ” 
»  Defore 1880 on 20 ” ” ” 


Applying the above scale of depreciation on account of age to the 
tonnage in Summary C, we obtain the adjusted results given in 
Summary D (p. 106). 

Germany suffers the greatest relative loss in her cruiser-tonnage 
by this method of depreciation, and Japan suffers the least. The 
degrees of loss being as follow :— 


Japan, a loss of 10 per cent. of the weight in Summary C. 
France, » (14 ” ” ” 
United States, ” 14 ” ” ” 
Italy, ” 18 ” ” ” 
Great Britain ,, 21 ” ” ” 
Russia, ” 23 ” ” ” 
Germany, (le ” ” ” 


On page 103 I showed that as regards Battle-ships Great Britain loses 
26 per cent. of their fighting-weight by this method of depreciating 
the effective value of ships in accordance with their ages. Here, as 
regards Cruisers, we see that Great Britain loses 21 per cent. of their 
fighting-weight ; and again I draw attention to the fact that Great 
Britain is not let off too lightly—only Russia and Germany having 
a higher proportion of loss than Great Britain has. 
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But despite this ample measure of depreciation contained in Summary 
D, we find that Great Britain has stilla cruiser-tonnage of 650,779 
tons as compared with the 366,414 tons of France plus Russia—i.e., 
the adjusted cruiser-tonnage of these two countries combined is equal 
to only 56 per cent. of the adjusted cruiser-tonnage of Great Britain. 

Here is a statement of the— 


CRUISER-TONNAGE OF THE SEVEN SEA-POWERS. 


After tonnage has been 
depreciated on account 








As compiled from Admiralty Return. of the age of ships. See 
See my Summary C. my Summary D. 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Tons. Total Tonnage. Tons. Total Tonnage. 
Great Britain . ‘ 827,430 47°9 650,779 465 
France . ; . 297,486 173 255,351 183 
Russia . , ‘ 144,673 84 111,063 79 
United States . é 140,274 81 120,379 86 
Japan ‘ i ‘ 114,479 6°6 103,141 74 
Germany . ° ° 107,844 6°3 81,626 58 
a eg 93,673 54 76,958 5d 
Total e - 1,725,859 100°0 | 1,399,297 100°0 


From the above statement we see that our method of depreciating 
Cruisers causes the respective proportions of Great Britain, Russia, 
and Germany to become smaller than upon the no-depreciation basis, 
and the respective proportions of France, United States, Japan, and 
Italy to become larger. 

The total cruiser-tonnage is reduced from 1,725,859 tons to 
1,399,297 tons, a loss of 19 per cent. of the original tonnage in the 
Admiralty Return, caused by our method of depreciation by age. 

The conclusion that one draws from the comparison relating to 
Armoured plus Protected Cruisers which has now been made, is that, 
after making a reasonable allowance for the depreciation of ships through 
age, Great Britain has 100 tons of cruiser fighting-weight to every 
56 tons possessed by France plus Russia. 

To do this thing thoroughly, we must work right through the 
ninety-one pages of the Admiralty Return, and the next group of 
ships we have to compare is made up of— 


Unprotected Cruisers. 
Coast Defence Vessels, Armoured. 
Special Vessels. 


I merge these three lots of ships into one group, as they are not 
of great importance, and it is more convenient to deal with them as 
one whole than as three separate groups. 

Here we see that Great Britain’s weight of Unprotected Cruisers, 
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&c., is less than that of France plus Russia; 104,250 tons as com- 
pared with the 160,271 tons of France and Russia, who, taken 
together, have 154 tons to our 100 tons of this comparatively unim- 
portant class of ship. 

But when we adjust the tonnage in Summary E (p. 109) by our 
method of depreciation by age, we find that Great Britain is the 
heaviest loser of all the seven Sea-Powers. 

Summary F (p. 109) tells us that Great Britain’s tonnage of 104,250 
tons is reduced by our method to only 30,246 tons, a loss of 71 per 
cent. of the official weight. The degrees of loss for each Power are :— 


* 


United States, a loss of 48 per cent. of the weight in Summary E. 


Russia, | - ” ” 
Italy, » 93 ” ” ” 
Japan, » OF ” ” ” 
Germany, » 99 ’ ” ” 
France, | | ee - ” ” 
Great Britain, 71 * ” ” 


and, taking the seven Powers as one whole, the depreciation caused 
by our method is equal to 59 per cent. of the total weight in Sum- 
mary E. 

Here is a statement of the— 


UnpRoTEcTeD Cruiser, &c., TONNAGE OF THE SEVEN SEA-PoweErs. 
After tonnage has been 
depreciated on account 


As compiled from Admiralty Return. of the age of ships. See 





See my Summary E. | my Summary IF’, 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Tons. Total Tonnage. Tons. Total Tonnage. 
Great Britain . : 104,250 23°7 30,246 16°6 
France. : ; 93,385 21°3 34,794 19°1 
United States . . 77,150 17°6 39,999 22°0 
Russia, , ; 66,886 15:2 32,772 18°0 
Germany . : . 59,617 13°6 26,911 14°8 
Japan . . . 24,065 BD 11,030 6-0 
Italy ° ‘ ‘ 3.821 31 6,440 35 
Total ; , 439,179 1000 | 182,192 100°0 


The above statement shows that our method of depreciation reduces 
the relative importance of Great Britain and of France as regards 
these Unprotected Cruisers, &c., and that the relative importance of 
the five other Powers is increased, although the actual tonnage is in 
all instances necessarily reduced in amount. 

After the depreciation by age has been made (Summary F), Great 
Britain has only 30,246 tons of Unprotected Cruisers, &c., as com- 
pared with the 67,566 tons of France and Russia—i.e., these two 
Powers combined have 224 tons of Unprotected Cruisers, &c., to our 
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100 tons. This conclusion need not, however, cause us much anxiety, 
for the class of ships here compared in Summaries E and F has 
become almost obsolete. 

We come now toa comparison of Torpedo Vessels and Torpedo Boat 
Destroyers. The small Torpedo Boats are not separately mentioned 
in the Admiralty Return as regards their date of launch, &c., and so 
I must deal with these little wasps of the sea in a later Summary. 

Summary G (p. 111), which contains no adjustment for age, tells us 
that Great Britain has 143 Torpedo Vessels and Torpedo Boat Des- 
troyers, as compared with the 80 possessed by France plus Russia, the 
tonnage figures being 62,595 tons and 37,483 tons; #.e., we have 100 
tons of these vessels to every 60 tons possessed by France plus Russia. 

We now apply to the results in Summary G the scale of depre- 
ciation for age already set out on page 101, and we get the adjusted 
results in Summary H (p. 111). 

Here we have 53,861 tons of these vessels as compared with the 
29,434 tons of France and Russia; i.e., we have 100 tons to every 
55 tons possessed by France and Russia. The method of deprecia- 
tion for age has brought usa gain, relatively to our two rivals, and 
this conclusion we have now reached as regards these very useful 
Torpedo Vessels and fast Destroyers is distinctly satisfactory to us. 

We now compare the little Torpedo Boats, averaging about 80 
tons each. 

Summary J (p. 112) shows that, including in our Navy only 
the 95 “ First Class”? Torpedo Boats, we are a long way behind either 
France or Russia, and that we are completely outnumbered when the 
two are combined. The figures are :— 


Torrepo Boats, PERCENTAGES. 

No. Tons. No. Tons, 
Great Britain , : 95 7,716 100 100 
France plus Russia . 458 34,252 482 444 


They have 482 of these boats to our 100, and 444 tons to our 
100 tons. 

But I do not attach much importance to this Summary J, although 
I give it for the sake of completing my analysis of this formidable 
Admiralty Return. Our number of Torpedo Boats is probably under- 
stated, only the First Class boats being included; also it has been 
necessary to estimate the tonnage of many of these boats by aid of 
the tonnage of those where the displacement was stated in the Return ; 
and it is net practicable to apply to these Torpedo Boats our method 
of depreciation for age, for the reason that the date of launch is not 
given for each boat separately, and thus they cannot be sorted out 
into the necessary groups of years of birth. 

However, even if we have a real deficiency of little Torpedo Boats 
as compared with France and Russia, this conclusion is not alarming, 
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for, as we saw in Summaries G and H, we have a big majority of 
Torpedo Boat Destroyers. 

I will now gather together the leading results of the several inde- 
pendent comparisons that have been made, so that we may see at a 
glance how our Navy really does stand as compared with other Navies. 

Summary K (p. 112) relates only to the number of ships as compiled 
from the Admiralty Return. 


Here is a comparison as between Great Britain and France plus 
Russia :— 








GREAT FRANCE PLUS 
BrItAln. Russia. 

No. No. 
Battle-ships . ° ° ‘ 70 > 59 
Armoured Cruisers, &c. 147 > 83 
Unprotected Cruisers, &e. . 31 < 55 
Torpedo Vessels, &c. . . 13> 80 
Torpedo Boats . ‘ ‘ 95 < 458 
Total . , . 486 < 735 


We have a large numerical superiority over France plus Russia as 
regards all the three most valuable sorts of ships—viz., Battle-ships, 
Armoured Cruisers, and Torpedo Vessels, including a host of fast 
Torpedo Boat Destroyers. Our numerical inferiority is in the nearly 
obsolete class of Unprotected Cruisers, &c., and in the small Torpedo 
Boats. As regards these last, see my note to Summary J. 

But the mere numbers in Summary K are not nearly so useful as 
a basis for effective comparison as the tonnage results, for these 
latter, especially when we adjust them for depreciation by age, do 
really give to us a fairly safe and broad basis of comparison. 

In Summary L (p. 114) are the tonnage results for each class of 
ship. These are the unadjusted results as compiled from my Summaries, 
which were themselves compiled from the Admiralty Return. 

Here is an instructive comparison :— 


Great Britain. France privs Russia. 
Tonnage. Tonnage. 
Battle-ships . : y é 822,000 > 603,000 
Armoured Cruisers, &c. . ‘ 827,000 > 442,000 
Unprotected Cruisers, &c. . 104,000 < 160,000 
Torpedo Vessels, &c. . ‘ 63,000 > 37,000 
Torpedo Boats. ‘ ‘ 8,000 < 34,000 


Total . . . 1,824,000> 1,276,000 


We have a most satisfactory tonnage superiority over France 
plus Russia in the three most important classes of ships. But the 
results just given have not been adjusted for depreciation by age, 
which is by far the most satisfactory basis of comparison that we are 
able to use. The adjusted results are in Summary M (p. 114). 

This Summary M is really the pith of the whole inquiry into the 
relative strengths of the Navies of the seven Sea Powers, for it does, 
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by the scale of depreciation for age which has produced its results, 
give effect indirectly to such important matters as speed and general 
fitness of the various ships. Moreover, if one Navy has a lotof old 
ships, such for example as our eighteen Battle-ships launched before 
1880—see Summary A—then that Navy gets but a very small credit 
for such ships in this Summary M. These eighteen Battle-ships, for 
example, are represented in Summary M by only 30,000 tons instead 
of their nominal 150,000 tons of fighting weight. In other words, 
four out of five of these ships are struck clean out of the adjusted 
. results. 

For the preceding reasons, we look with much interest and some 
anxiety at Summary M, to see how we stand. The result is good. 
Very good, I think we may say. 

Look at this comparison between Great Britain and France plus 








Russia :-— 
GREAT FRANCE PLUS 
BRITAIN. Russia. 
Tonnage. Tonnage. 
Battle-ships ‘ . ‘ 604,000 > 443,000 
Armoured and Protected a f 651,000 > 366,000 
Unprotected Cruisers, Coast Defence Ves- 
sels Armoured, and Special Vessels. 30,000 < 68,000 
Torpedo Vessels and a Boat Des- 
troyers * - ‘ ‘ 54,000 > 29,000 
Small Torpedo Boats . , , ‘ ° 8,000 < 34,000 
Total ; . - 1,847,000 > 940,000 


The above are the adjusted results after depreciation by age, an 
adjustment that has knocked off 477,000 tons from Great Britain’s 
Navy, and only 336,000 tons from the Navies of France plus Russia. 
We have 100 tons of good fighting weight to every 70 tons possessed 
by France and Russia combined. 

Even if we combine the adjusted fighting weights of France, 
Russia, and Germany, see Summary M, the three Navies have a total 
of 1,222,000 tons as compared with our own 1,347,000 tons. 

Summary M also enables us to state with a considerable degree of 
precision the relative strengths of the seven Navies that have now 
been compared. 

Here are the seven Navies arranged in the order of their strength :— 


Taking the Navy of 


Tons of Japan as the Unit of 
Fighting- Weight. Strength, the Degrees 
7 000 omitted. of Strength are :— 

I. Great Britain . ‘ » 41,3847 ° ° . 6°38 
II. France . . ‘ , a 543 ; . . Se 
III. Russia . . ‘ ‘ ° 397 ° ‘ - 1°88 
IV. United States ‘ ‘ ° 349 ‘ ° » 1°65 
V. Germany ; ; ‘ ‘ 282 ° ‘ « 136 
VI. Italy . ‘ , ‘ ‘ 218 ‘ . - 1:03 
VII. Japan . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 211 e « « 100 


3,347 
12 
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The above figures mean, for example, that after adjusting all the 
Navies on account of depreciation by age of ships, our Navy is more 
than six times as strong as Japan’s Navy, France’s Navy is two and 
a half times as strong as Japan’s Navy, Russia’s nearly twice as 
strong as Japan’s Navy, &ec., Ke. 

One last word. Far be it from me to seek to exaggerate on paper 
the strength of our Navy: I would prefer to under-state it. I have 
made this long and detailed analysis of the recent Admiralty Return 
because I wanted to know how we did stand as regards our fighting 
ships, and there was no other way of finding out. No one does 
know, unless by aid of some such inquiry as this, how our Navy com- 
pares with other Navies, and, so far as I am aware, no such inquiry 
as this has ever been made. 

It is useless to compare merely the number of ships, or even their 
tonnage, unless one adjusts the tonnage for depreciation by age with 
a scale of depreciation that varies with the age of each ship, and so 
has some regard to speed, fitness, Kc. 

This has now been done. I do not claim that my scale of depre- 
ciation for age, as set out on page 2, is the best that could be devised, 
but I think that at any rate it has not let off Great Britain too 
lightly. Anyone who has followed the successive steps of this inquiry 
will probably bear me out here. 

In this connection it is very interesting to ascertain, by means of 
Summaries L and M, to what extent our method of depreciation by 
age has lowered the fighting-weight of each of the seven Navies. 
Here are the degrees of loss suffered by each Navy :— 


Italy's fighting-weight in Summary M 


is 67 per cent. of thatin Summary L.A loss of 33 per cent. 
France's fighting-weight in Summary M 

is 71 per cent. of thatin Summary L.A é loss of 29 per cent. 
Great Britain’s fighting-weight in Summary M 

is 74 per cent. ofthatin Summary L.A loss of 26 per cent. 
Germany's fighting-weight in Summary M 

is 74 per cent. of thatin Summary L.A loss of 26 per cent. 
Russia’s fighting-weight in Summary M 

is 78 per cent. of thatin Summary L.A loss of 22 per cent. 
United States’ fighting-weight in Summary M 

is 84 per cent. of thatin Summary L.A loss of 16 per cent. 
Japan’s fighting-weight in Summary M 

is 88 per cent. ofthatin Summary L . A loss of 12 per cent. 


These results tell us that our method of depreciating the fighting- 
value of ships by their age has caused degrees of loss to the different 
Navies which vary from Japan’s small loss of only 12 per cent. of 
her nominal strength, to Italy’s large loss of 33 per cent.: one-third 
of Italy's Naval strength vanishes when we apply to her ships this 
very practical method of depreciation by age. 
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We ourselves lose no less than 26 per cent. of our nominal strength 
as stated in the Admiralty Return, and only France and Italy lose 
to a greater relative extent than we lose. 

Bearing in mind this large depreciation of our nominal strength, 
it is, I think, very satisfactory to see in Summary M (which shows 
the results after this depreciation has been made) that we, neverthe- 
less, are stronger than France, Russia, and Germany combined. 

May I suggest to the Admiralty that, instead of issuing, periodi- 
cally, a huge list of ships without a single summary or other state- 
ment that enables the public to see for itself, from time to time, how 
our Navy stands as compared with other Navies, these periodic lists 
should be supplemented by such summaries as I have now shown? 
It is no slight task for an individual to make such summaries, but 
a great department might make them without difficulty, and by so 
doing the Admiralty would not only show us clearly how we stand, 
but there would also be avoided a lot of misleading and confusing 
newspaper statements as to the strength or weakness of our Navy. 

The ordinary journalist who may sit down to digest a periodic 
Admiralty Return cannot be expected to get any useful or reliable 
results from it, unless he be prepared to devote a week’s hard labour 
to sorting and classifying the crude facts. 

J. Hort ScHoorine. 


(To be continued.) 








POETS AS LEGISLATORS. 


One evening, after having witnessed a tragedy of Corneille or, 
perhaps, of Racine—I do not exactly remember—Napoleon I. 
averred that, if those two poets had lived in his time he would have 
made them his ministers. I am convinced that Napoleon would not 
have done this, and my conviction is not solely based upon a general 
consideration of the great captain’s views of the duties of a legislator, 
but upon an incident showing his knowledge of the poet’s unfitness 
for such a réle. 

When Chateaubriand was elected to the chair rendered vacant by 
the death of Marie-Joseph Chénier, at the Académie Francaise, his 
reception-speech was, as usual, submitted to a committee of the 
Institution previously to its being delivered at a public sitting. Asa 
matter of course, curiosity was at its height, and the Emperor had 
the proofs of the speech read to him privately by Daru. He felt 
deeply annoyed at the terms in which Chateaubriand referred to the 
principal events of the Revolution, and the trial and sentence passed 
upon Louis XVI. ; and he very bitterly expressed his disapproval of 
the members of the Institute who had allowed those remarks of the 
author of Génie du Christianisme to pass, seemingly oblivious of the 
danger they involved. For several days Napoleon scarcely spoke 
of anything else to his immediate entourage. There is no need to 
reproduce the whole of his philippic. The principal passages, as 
affecting the subsequent ambition of Chateaubriand to guide the 
political destinies of France, will suffice. These passages were not 
only prophetic with regard to that ambition itself, but foreshadowed 
the utter lack of mental weight for such a self-proposed task. 
“ What,” exclaimed the Emperor; “I am killing myself body and 
soul to make France forget the divisions of the past; I have cured 
her of her revolutionary fever by intoxicating her with military glory ; 
all my efforts are tending to make old and modern France live in 
peace under my sceptre; I have gathered around me men who 
hitherto detested each other. . . . and, having done all this, shall I 
allow a vainglorious man of letters (un /ettré vaniteux) to compromise 
the happy results of my policy for the sake of his rounding off his 
periods? . . . It is I who have taken them all under my protection ; 
and shall I let a knight errant (wn paladin) who does not understand 
the mere outlines of the work I am accomplishing, set me at defiance ? 
It appears that M. de Chateaubriand is displeased with France such 
as I have reorganised it for him. Very well, let him go and live 
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elsewhere.”! This was Napoleon’s mental measurement of one of the 
greatest littérateurs and poets of his time as a would-be saviour of 
society in France, and as a possible aspirant to the position of a 
statesman in the immediate future. Would Napoleon have judged 
Corneille and Racine differently had they been alive? We think 
not. Napoleon was aware of the tendency of every poet to be decoyed 
from the positive path by chimeras, of every poet’s insatiable greed 
for bespangled glory, both of which characteristics might also be called 
or christened poesy. He, moreover, knew that the greater the poet, 
the greater those characteristics; and the parts subsequently played by 
poets in the French legislatures of the nineteenth century proved the 
correctness of Napoleon’s judgment. 

Louis XVIII. was not an eagle, but he was not a fool or a 
visionary, like his brother and successor, Charles X. He would not 
have said, or allowed it to be said for him: “ There is nothing 
changed in France; there is only one Frenchman added to the 
others,” (Il n’y a rien de changé en France; il n’y a qu'un 
Francais de plus.) He knew that many things were changed in 
France since he, as the Comte de Provence, and his junior, as the 
Comte d’ Artois, had flitted across her border, and their senior had 
been beheaded on the Place de la Nation. Above all, did he know 
that the Frenchman who was uppermost in many Frenchmen’s minds, 
in spite of the enthusiasme de commande and the too ostentatious dis- 
play of the White Cockade, was not the Frenchman who had entered 
Paris in the wake of the Allies, but the Corsican who had gone to 
the Island of Elba. Louis XVIII. neither liked Chateaubriand 
himself nor his works; nevertheless he felt bound to praise the 
political pamphlet, De Buonaparte et des Bourbons, which Chateau- 
briand flung upon the winds of publicity almost immediately after 
the entry of the allied troops into the capital, and which pamphlet 
had evidently been prepared long beforehand. “It is worth 
a whole army to the Bourbons,” said Louis XVIII. That in 
reality he did not consider it worth a regiment, and that his unex- 
pressed opinion was nearer the mark than the expressed, was proved 
by two facts. Chateaubriand’s reward for having “raised a moral 
army for the Bourbons” was his appointment as Envoy to Sweden ; 
the moral army thus raised vanished the moment Napoleon set foot 
on the shore near Cannes. To be lauded as a “Monk among 
pamphleteers,” and to be relegated as a superfluous piece of diplo- 
matic furniture to one of the back-Courts of Europe, was not to 
Chateaubriand’s taste ; consequently, he made not the least haste to 


(1) As far as I am aware, these words, and the occasion on which they were spoken, 
are not mentioned in any biography or history of Napoleon. They are, nevertheless, 
absolutely authentic. I owe them to the souvenirs of the Comte d’Haussonville, 
entitled Afa Jeunesse. Paris: Calman Levy. 1835. 
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take up his appointment ; and when Louis XVIII. fled to Ghent, at 
the approach of Napoleon, the Deucalion of “his moral army” fol- 
lowed him thither. At the second Restoration, the King bestowed 
upon him a peerage, with a seat in the Upper Chamber; and it was 
in that capacity that he verified Napoleon’s opinion of him by 
preaching political vengeance instead of appeasement. It would, 
nevertheless, be difficult to find in any of his too frequent speeches 
the germs of even a consistent scheme of political hatred; for in 
spite of their “catchy ” eloquence, the simplest analyst cannot fail 
to discover their meretriciousness, and what is worse, their quasi- 
versatile meretriciousness. The Upper Chamber could not be closed 
against him ; yet it was evident that to allow him the faintest voice 
in the discussion of France’s home-policy would involve the risk of 
making confusion worse confounded. Not only did his speeches dis- 
play an utter lack of cohesive political principles, but they annoyed 
his fellow-peers of all shades by their alternate appeals to coustitu- 
tionalism and absolutism. So evident was the necessity for getting 
rid of Chateaubriand at all cost as to strike even the King, who sent 
him, within the space of less than two years, to Berlin, London, and 
Verona ; in other words, to places where his power for doing mischief 
by his inordinate vanity and his pretensions as a heaven-born diplo- 
matist would be reduced toa minimum. The recollection of their 
common action against the exiled one of St. Helena, who had just 
breathed his last, was still too vivid among the great Powers of 
Europe for their pseudo-friendship to be disturbed by either the 
vapouring or the idealism of Chateaubriand ; so he was practically 
as safe, from the non-disturbing point of view, in the capitals of 
Great Britain and Prussia, as he would have been at St. Petersburg 
or Vienna, and safer than in Paris, even, perhaps, as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. That portfolio being for the moment beyond his 
reach, he pounced upon the only occasion that was accidentally 
afforded to him for making himself conspicuous—namely, at the Con- 
gress of Verona. I say “accidentally,” because, knowing Louis 
XVIII.’s want of sympathy with him, his works, and, above all, his 
so-called statesmanlike aspirations, one may take it for granted that 
Chateaubriand would not have been included in the monarch’s suite 
if the latter had not been disabled by gout from attending personally, 
like Alexander I., Francis of Austria, Frederick William of Prussia, 
and the rulers of various Italian States. To a poet of Chateau- 
briand’s histrionic instincts, the opportunity to distinguish himself 
before “such a parterre of Kings” was too good to be missed; so he 
essayed enacting the part of a “heaven-born Richelieu,” as Talma 
at Erfurth had enacted “Cinna.” Ever afterwards he boasted of 
his having been the originator of the Franco-Spanish conflict which 
broke out in the following year, in consequence of French inter- 
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ference in Spanish home affairs. In reality, Chateaubriand reminds 
one of the policeman who, having failed to get a “big case,” “ran 
in” an old woman of sixty, “all by himself,” and proudly averred 
that he could have done it “if she had been eighty.” 

There is no need to follow him step by step in his political career. 
Twice a much-coveted portfolio was given to him, and twice the gift 
proved a snare and a delusion, not only to the recipient, but to the 
donors. The second experiment practically closed the door against 
all further attempts of a similar nature at curbing his impatience of 
all ministerial and official restraint, and necessitated a “ brilliant 
exile,” as it was called, in the shape of his removal to Rome as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Diplomatic reticence and reserve, 
not to say discipline, were apparently as irksome to him as political 
and ministerial. He constantly cavilled at and criticised the, to him, 
puerile questions of etiquette, matters of form, and daily recurring 
trivial affairs, to which, still according to him, the legations and 
chancelleries at Rome attached a too great and therefore ridiculous 
importance. About thirty years later an envoy of Prussia to the Diet 
of Frankfurt expressed himself to the same effect. His name was 
Otto von Bismarck. An accomplished equestrian may ride a pranc- 
ing, curveting horse without stirrups or whip; everyone who mounts 
a restless steed in the same manner is not, therefore, necessarily 
an accomplished equestrian. As a consequence, the dislike of his 
fellow diplomatists that fell to Bismarck’s lot at the beginning of his 
career fell to Chateaubriand’s at the end of his. They laughed his 
pretensions, even as an ordinary diplomatist, to scorn, alleging, and 
not unjustly, that he had failed as yet to master the rudiments of the 
craft ; but when he claimed to have been the guiding-spirit of the 
Conclave that elected Pius VIII. to the See of St. Peter, left vacant by 
the death of Leo XII., the laughter changed into positive and strident 
notes of contumely, which found an echo in France. All this did not 
prevent Chateaubriand from perpetuating his illusions on that and 
many other subjects in his Memoirs (Mémoires d’Outre-tombe), 
where, to confine ourselves strictly to the question under consideration, 
he alludes several times to Pius VIII. as “My Pope.” In reality, 
Xavier-Francesco de Castiglione was elected by the Sacred College, 
because the majority of its members felt convinced that a period of 
transition in the affairs of the Holy See was impending, and that a 
Pontificate of probably short duration would under the circumstances 
be the fittest. That they were not altogether wrong in their calcula- 
tions was proved by events: Pius VIII. only reigned twenty months. 
During that short reign, however, the Sovereign Pontiff gave at least 
one proof positive of not having one thought in common with the 
self-alleged factor of his election, as far as the dynastic and political 
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future of France was concerned : he authorised the French bishops to 
take the oath of allegiance to “the usurper,” as Chateaubriand 
considered Louis Philippe to be. 

Enough with regard to Chateaubriand. “ Une fois n’est pas 
coutume,” says the homely French proverb; and the failure of one 
great poet to make his mark as a legislator and diplomatist does not 
altogether constitute a logical argument against a second or a third 
one attempting to reverse such a failure. One test, however con- 
vincing in appearance, does not wholly satisfy earnest men of science ; 
and there is no reason why poets, endeavouring to realise their ideals, 
should be more ready to believe. One easily forgives, then, the 
ambition of some of the most noteworthy of Chateaubriand’s fellow- 
poets which impelled them towards the Palais-Bourbon ; but there 
comes a time when experiments that have proved absolutely barren of 
results should finally cease, and seventy years of such experiments is 
assuredly a respectable probationary period. Great, therefore, was 
the people’s surprise when, at the end of that period, and after the 
Marcus Curtius-like political suicide of Paul Dérouléde—also a poet 
of no mean order—they beheld Francois Coppée advancing towards 
the chasm which had, moreover, long ago swallowed both Lamartine 
and Victor Hugo, and would assuredly have swallowed Béranger, 
Dumas the elder, and Eugéne Sue, had they not, by a timely back- 
jump, retreated from the brink. Coppée’s advance on that perilous 
road was all the more puzzling, inasmuch as he had never fostered 
any illusions as to the inevitable fate of the poet endeavouring to 
reduce his ethical conceptions to practice by means of a seat in the 
legislature of his country. “If I were offered a parliamentary candi- 
dature, I should decline it, while protesting at the indignity 
put upon me”; he wrote more than six years and a half ago, when 
a rumour spread about his having been invited to stand. His letter, 
of which the above is the first sentence, is worth quoting in full. It 
throws a lambent light not only on the poet’s want of fitness 
for a legislator’s mission, but on the cause whence that unfitness 
springs. 


“‘T went twice or thrice to the Palais-Bourbon,” continued Coppée, “and that 
tumultuous gathering produced upon me the impression of an ill-kept class-room ; 
hence, I refuse to go and wear out the seats of my trousers (mes fonds de pantalon) 
on those benches like an old schoolboy. Assuredly, a poet does not count for 
much in modern society, and doubtlessly I have but a feeble claim to the title ; 
but even if there should be among the many poems I have written only one short 
piece, the reading of which should elevate the imagination of a young man or 
cause a grisette to dream, I should consider that single drop of true poesy 
distilled from my heart as a work more precious and more essential than the most 
eloquent speech from the rostrum involving the voting of the capital law or 
determining a great event. Honestly speaking, where is the poet who would not 
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sooner leave behind him the ‘Sonnet’ of Arvers,' or ‘le Vase Brisé,’? than have 
spoken all the harangues of Mirabeau ? 

“As for those of our fellow-poets who want to fling themselves into the 
parliamentary slush, I wish them luck ; but I am afraid they are exposing them- 
selves to a good deal of disappointment and heartburning. I am, moreover, 
inclined to believe that the most famous among them will be left out in the cold. 
One may safely trust for that to the universal suffrage, which will not miss this 
opportunity of affirming once more its taste for mediocrities. Has universal 
suffrage ever chosen the foremost in their art or in their profession who, as a rule, 
are endowed with a certain pride and to whom, to say the least, universal suffrage 
would have been obliged to make a sign? The chamber swarms with Bovarys® 
and provincial avocaillons‘; but there is no trace of any of the illustrious 
members of either the bar or the medical profession. It will be the same as 
regards authors. Leconte de Lisle is not even a senator; and if Zola should 
present himself, he would fail as did Renan. 

“My mind is, however, at rest in that respect. Zola is at bottom a man of 
sense and wisdom ; he is, above all, an admirable glutton for work (un admirable 
bourreau de travail), who knows that he owes us his yearly novel. The whim 
for spouting with a glass of sugared water in front of him will pass, and inasmuch 
as he is passionately interested in social questions, let him give us another 
Assommoir or Germinal. As for myself, I can only repeat that my weekly 
paper suffices. Of course, I shall continue to put ‘ my little word’ intoit (@ y dire 
mon petit mot) on public affairs and public men, without ceremony on my part ; 
but I shall do so with absolute independence; for it is sweet to feel free of 
bondage to anyone, and to be uncontrolled like the wind. Ye gods, if I were a 
deputy, should I not have been obliged, like many honest people, alas, for the sake of 
demeanour, of esprit de corps, of party discipline, to swallow my own loathing at the 
unsavoury messes of Parliament? Could I have saluted, if the opportunity presented 
itself, the colours that waved at Austerlitz without being accused of conspiring 
for the restoration of Prince Victor, and without having it said that I was working 
for a future title of chamberlain, with the privilege of having a key embroidered on 
the back of my Court coat? Frankly ; do I impress people in that way? No, no; 
I am not going to swell that band of parliamentarians, who impress me as being 
rotten to the core, and of having singularly accelerated, during the last twenty 
years, the decline of my unhappy country. I,adeputy! Can you picture me, 
my friend,’ wallowing ‘in the heart and soul of a Commission,’ and trying to 
‘bowl over’ ministers as one knocks down the figures of ‘Aunt Sally’ (du Jeu 
de Massacre) of the Fair of Neuilly.® I, who in spite of the wear and tear of life, 
have preserved in my heart some previous scraps of tenderness and some spells of 
generous (chivalrous) wrath, I who have remained a kind of patriotic simpleton ; 





(1) Félix Arvers, the particulars of whose life are very scanty, and who died about 
1850, leaving his name mainly attached to one sonnet, although he wrote many things 
perhaps equally worthy of being preserved. 

(2) By Auguste Barbier, in his Jambes et Poémes. 

(3) The husband of Emma Bovary, the heroine of Flaubert’s novel, and who is 
represented as a bungling, ignorant surgeon. 

(4) A term of reproach applied to pettifogging, obscure, and scheming barristers 
({avocats). 

(5) The letter was written, if I am not mistaken, to M. Jean Bernard, the well- 
known painter. 

(6) The French ‘‘ Aunt Sally” consists of three or four long rows of figures, with 
their mouths open sometimes, 
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shall I go and drown myself in the torrents of political saliva, at the risk of being 
confounded with the ruck of those impostors and those ‘ speechifyers’? Never, 
never, as long as I live. I prefer my pen.—FRancois Coprrée.”’ 


The picture is not flattering to the parliamentary institutions of 
the Third Republic: my personal observations at the Palais-Bourbon 
during six consecutive years of attendance, both in the lobbies and in 
the foreign Press gallery, compel me to admit that the picture is not 
overdrawn. It is not darker, though, than that drawn by Béranger 
of the parliamentary institutions of the Second Republic—albeit 
that Béranger’s was thrown off in fewer lines. A short while after 
the revolution of February, 1848, an English nobleman—not a 
commoner, so it could not have been Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard 
Wallace—met the poet coming out of the Palais-Bourbon. They 
had known each other for many years on cordial but not intimate 
terms. “TI shall feel obliged,” said Béranger, “ by your seeing me 
home; Iam not at all well; those violent scenes inside there””— 
pointing to the home of the Constituent Assembly—“are not at all to 
my taste.” Then, with a very wistful smile, he went on: “I have 
been twitted with having held the plank across the brook which 
divided the Palais-Bourbon from the Tuileries; in other words, I 
have been accused of having helped Louis Philippe to ascend the 
throne of France. I wish I could build the bridge across the 
Channel to enable him to return. Certainly, I should have liked a 
republic, but not such an one as we are having in there””—pointing 
for a second time to the building which he had just left. “ But,” 
remarked his companion, “ you ought to be pleased—you are fighting 
in the same regiment with Victor Hugo.” Béranger shook his head. 
“He is not in the regiment,” he retorted ; then, after a slight pause, 
“he is in the band.” A few weeks later Béranger tendered his resig- 
nation as a deputy. 

Yet, there is no doubt about Béranger’s having been the great 
political counsellor of his time, outside the parliaments which pre- 
ceded those of the Second Republic. And by this I do not mean the 
adviser of the people, whom he loved with an all-absorbing devotion, 
like that of Jacques-Antoine Manuel, whose portrait, sketched by 
him—Béranger—might serve for his own :— 


“*Coour, téte et bras, tout était peuple en lui.’’ 


He was consulted by the leaders of thought whose names, rightly 
or wrongly, are inseparably connected with that period of France’s 
history—I mean Benjamin Constant, Lafitte, Thiers, and even by 
men so widely differing from him as Talleyrand, Lamartine, and 
Lamennais, The first-named three scarcely took a step without 
inviting his opinion. At the revolution of 1830, Talleyrand ex- 
pressed his desire for an interview with Béranger. The poet refused 
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to set his foot into the mansion of the Rue St. Florentin, where the 
Restoration had been plotted; the diplomatist could not get up the 
ten flights of stairs leading to Béranger’s fifth floor. The personal 
conference never took place, but there were frequent communications 
through intermediaries. By that time, the opportunity for politi- 
cally influencing Chateaubriand was past; nevertheless, in his constant 
money troubles, the incarnate patrician took the incarnate plebeian 
for his preferred guide, and the latter succeeded now and again in 
getting him out of the densest tangles of his embarrassments; to get 
him wholly out of the wood of insolvency was impossible. And all 
this was accomplished in the most charming, unaffected manner— 
without a show of temporary superiority. ‘After all,” said 
Béranger, “it is not his fault. The poor fellow has never been able 
to do without a valet to help him put his breeches on.” 

Béranger used all his efforts to prevent Lamennais from flinging 
his gown to the winds. ‘“ You have no right to cease being a priest. 
To leave the Church in your case would not be an abdication, it 
would be desertion,” he said. Lamennais would not listen on that 
point; but in all other things he accepted Béranger’s guidance. 

So did Lamartine. I shall not attempt to write his political and 
parliamentary biography, any more than I attempted to write 
Chateaubriand’s or Béranger’s. It will not be difficult, however, to 
show that if he was not altogether as great a statesman as he was a 
poet, he had, at any rate, a lofty conception of the former’s duties, 
and that in trying to reduce them to practice he was not altogether a 
bungler like Chateaubriand. He had enormous powers of assimila- 
tion, as the following curious fact will show. The discussion of a 
grand project for a canal was down in the agenda of the Chamber. 
The deputy entrusted with the principal speech in its favour fell ill 
on the very morning of the debate. The parties interested were 
advised to entrust Lamartine with the task of defending the scheme. 
At their arrival at his house they were told that he was in his bath ; 
nevertheless, they were asked to come in, and after waiting a little 
while, were ushered into the bath-room, their host still in the position 
in which Marat was murdered by Charlotte Corday, and in which, 
according to Alexandre Dumas the elder, Baron Taylor, of the 
Comédie Francaise, was nearly done to death by an obstinate author, 
bent upon reading a five-act tragedy to him. The practice of 
receiving visitors, and especially petitioners, in that manner must 
have been very common with Frenchmen of note during the thirties 
and forties. I heard it frequently alluded to retrospectively when I 
was a boy, by which time, however, the practice had gone out. 

After listening most attentively to his visitors, Lamartine shook his 
head. ‘I do not know a single word of the business; there is not a 
man in the Chamber more ignorant of civil engineering than I,” he 
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said. His interlocutors refused to be dismissed like that, and finally 
prevailed upon him to be coached, adding, by way of encouragement, 
that a man like him could master any subject in an hour or two. 
They proceeded to coach him while he was dressing, and during the 
luncheon to which he invited them, and in the afternoon Lamartine 
delivered a business speech which on all sides was voted a marvel of 
clearness and accuracy. Everybody was surprised, except Lamartine 
himself. ‘I have been aware for many years of a certain capacity 
for mastering details,” he said; “ but the people and the Chamber 
have hitherto refused to believe in that capacity because I happen to 
write verses. If the verses were utterly bad, they would, perhaps, 
not have been so obdurate. Unfortunately, there are some good ones 
—nay, some beautiful ones, amongst them. That’s what has ruined 
me in their opinion.” 

It would not be easy, from the poet’s point, to put the case 
into a smaller compass. From what I have read, I honestly believe 
that Lamartine considered a great statesman to be the superior 
of a great poet. Béranger, with all his modesty, never went as far as 
that ; and as for Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo, doubtless greater 
than Béranger, they would have been struck with amazement at the 
whisper of such a comparison to the poet’s disadvantage. From what 
I remember, neither Chateaubriand nor Hugo ever descended from 
their Parnassus in order to discuss coolly the “ for” or “ against” of 
any measure of permanent importance. Lamartine, in that respect, 
was always in the breach with weapons which, inlaid though they 
were like the others’, were not simply ornamental, or only fit for 
aimless volley firing into the air; they carried as far as, and often 
farther than, the statistically overloaded but nevertheless unorna- 
mental barrels of the matter-of-fact and prosaic legislators; they 
carried so far as to land their missiles virtually beyond the visual 
range of many of his contemporaries; but the missiles, nevertheless, 
hit a real target, albeit that it was invisible to the contemporaries. 
It was Lamartine who defended railways against Arago, and, if I am 
not mistaken, against Thiers. It was Lamartine who endeavoured 
to stop constantly recurring sterile discussions in the Chamber by one 
pithy sentence which has become historical: ‘I warn the Chamber 
that France is being bored to death.” 

To complete his portrait by another sentence of his, which showed 
his own aspirations as a statesman, “Oh!” he exclaimed one day, 
“the joy of being a Napoleon, less the sword.” If the sentence 
meant anything, it meant the ambition of guiding a great nation by 
the forces of thought, justice, pity, and generosity, without the 
shedding of their blood or of the alien’s in order to dazzle them with 
victories—or, to use the antithesis to Napoleon’s words quoted at 
the beginning of this paper, it meant the ambition of keeping the 
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body politic in such perfect health as to render it invulnerable to the 
germs of revolutionary fever, and consequently independent of the 
nareotics—or intoxicants—of military glory. Lamartine, moreover, 
positively pursued the visionary idea for sixteen long years, during 
the last three months of which he laid the flattering unction to his soul 
that he was within a measurable distance of its realisation. The in- 
surrection of June, 1848, dispelled his illusions for evermore. The 
Second Republic, the offspring of this disciple of Plato, was maimed 
before it was fairly out of its swaddling-clothes by that ruthless 
practitioner, Cavaignac, in order to save its life. The father left 
the puling infant to its fate, lest by his own régime he should once 
more endanger its existence, and retired to his study, whence he did 
not emerge again. Meanwhile, the child, already bodily crippled, 
and an incipient raving lunatic besides, dragged a miserable infancy 
along, maimed a second time by Changarnier, and experimented 
upon by the predecessors of those Bovarys alluded to in such scornful 
terms by Francois Coppée, until, three years and nine months after 
its birth, it was finally strangled by its supposedly head nurse, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Then the Bovarys shouted “ Murder!” forgetting, or pretending to 
forget, that the child had never been more than a wreck, unsound in 
body and mind, and, moreover, afflicted with an infectious revolu- 
tionary fever which threatened to communicate itself to its mother, 
France. 

The Bovary who shouted loudest was a theorist of the first water, 
a self-appointed occupant of the chair of Chief Lecturer on political 
medicine and surgery to the Chamber; and he penned an indictment 
against the child-murderer, and called it “1’Histoire d’un Crime.” 
I am referring to Victor Hugo. What Harvey said of Bacon, viz., 
‘he wrote science like a Chancellor,” posterity will say with regard 
to his (Hugo’s) pronouncements as a statesman and legislator. 

The most wonderful President, and at the same time the wittiest, that 
ever directed the debates of the Chamber of Deputies, namely, Dupin 
the elder, anticipated posterity in that respect. He told Hugo more 
than once that all the adversaries he pretended to overcome, all the 
objections he wished to override, had no existence except in his 
(Hugo’s) imagination. I have no space left to cite any of the 
“ motived ” calls to order by which Dupin virtually reduced Hugo to 
silence before the Coup d’Etat made an end of his political career. 
Sue, at the beginning of his, dearly loved a lord, and had no more 
true sympathy with the aspirations of the democracy than any other 
tuft-hunter and snob. The opening chapters of Les Mystéres de Paris 
were written without his having the slightest idea that their publica- 
tion in serial form would cause him to be hailed as a social reformer. 
It was M. Considérant, the editor of La Démocratie Pacifique, who 
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thus hailed him. His remarks did not fall upon deaf ears, and after 
Le Juif Errant, Sue stood for one of the metropolitan constituencies. 
Elected in 1848, he naturally took his seat among the “ lefts,” and 
on the first day of his new functions he placed himself by the side of 
Victor Hugo. How prone the latter was at all times to speak, and 
how little prone to listen, may be gathered from the following inci- 
dent. While he was chatting with Sue, the Chamber was discussing 
a bill of some kind; and in a little while the poet, to the great 
surprise of the novelist, held up his hand, then rose and voted. 
“ Did you hear what the last speaker said?” asked Sue. “I did 
not hear a single word,” was the answer; ‘‘ but it’s easy enough to 
vote in my case. I am guided by this little gentleman in spectacles 
facing you. He virtually tells me which way to vote. As we are 
invariably of a different opinion, I remain seated if he gets up, and 
when he remains seated I get up on trust. He listens for both of us.” 

Eugéne Sue took his mission more aw sériewr, although those in 
whose behalf he professed to speak never ceased to make sport of him. 
The people refused to believe in the sudden conversion of an 
erstwhile hanger-on of the aristocracy of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
On the day of the Coup d’£tat he protested energetically against 
the decrees, and Morny placed his name on the list of representatives 
to be arrested. Louis Napoleon himself put his pen through the 
name, remembering that Sue was his mother’s godson. Sue declined 
to profit by this clemency, and, in company with other deputies, gave 
himself up at the Fort of Vanves. He and they deliberately courted 
persecution ; they did not even flee when none pursueth; and the 
race of those “ martyrs pour rire”’ has not entirely died out. At the 
promulgation of the “ law of exile,” Sue looked in vain for his name 
on the list. Louis Napoleon had struck it off for the second time, 
and equally for the second time Sue declined the favour which 
he regarded as an insult, and went into voluntary exile. Both 
he and Hugo rejected all offers of amnesty ; they were too fond of 
the glamour supposedly accruing from their banishment willingly to 
abandon it. In Sue’s case the banishment was wholly voluntary 
from the beginning, and in Hugo’s case it was self-inflicted after a 
few years. Nevertheless, Hugo was never tired of informing his 
visitors and his readers of the melancholy thoughts with which the 
contemplation of the Ocean (?), separating him from his country, 
inspired him. In his “ Introduction” to the translation of Shake- 
speare by his son, Hugo paints himself as strolling on the sands with 
the latter and now and again casting a mournful look at the house 
that was henceforth to shelter them. ‘“ What think you of this 
exile ?”’ asks the son. “I think it will be a long one,” is the answer. 
“What will you do?” is the second question. ‘I shall contemplate 
the Ocean,” replies the father. And so on for several pages. 
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There is no one who has more graphically than Napoleon III. 
summed up the character of Hugo as a would-be legislator, hampered 
and tripped up at every step by his poetical finery. In obedience to 
that ever inexorable condition of space, I must omit the portrait 
drawn by the Emperor. I may, however, refer the reader to the 
book, which also contains a vignette of Lamartine drawn by the same 
hand, or rather spoken by the same lips—for the Emperor himself 
never reduced either of those sketches to writing’. There is no one 
who as ruthlessly stripped Hugo of the finery itself as Dumas the Elder, 
during a visit to Hauteville House, at Guernsey. The poet was 
dwelling with a wealth of imagery on the sorrows and horrors of 
exile, when the novelist stopped him. “ Don’t talk nonsense,” he 
said, “the butter at Guernsey is far better and fresher than the 
butter in Paris.” 

A poet—for Dumas was a poet—who shows a tendency to treat 
ethical questions in such a ¢erve-d-terre manner might, on the face of 
it, prove an acquisition to any Legislature, provided he could suit 
himself to the tricks and compromises inseparable from Government 
by party, but notably inseparable from all republican government. 
Unlike Francois Coppée, Dumas did not actually profess his 
contempt for those tricks and compromises, he merely professed 
his contempt for the electors who sent men to parliament capable 
of resorting to them, of electors setting the example by their own 
unfair “heckling” and browbeating of honest and outspoken 
candidates. In 1847, he solicited the suffrages of St. Germain, 
which erewhile royal residence he had benefited much by his stay 
there. St. Germain considered him immoral and denied him. The 
following year, after the abdication of Louis Philippe, he proposed 
to stand for Joigny, and told some most unpleasant truths to a 
M. de Bonneliére, who twitted him with being an aristocrat in 
disguise, and what was worse, an ungrateful aristocrat. When 
the meeting broke up, a couple of other electors, who had annoyed 
him all the evening, followed him into the street. He simply flung 
them into the river, just to show them that his aristocratic grip was 
able to cope with their plebeian insolence. Before he went to rest 
that night, Dumas determined not to pursue his electioneering 
campaign. 

The latest proof of a poet’s failure as a legislator is Paul Dérouléde’s, 
whose career I should have liked to sketch at length, if for no other 
reason than to dispel the erroneous opinions that prevail about him 
in England. For the moment this is impossible. This much, how- 
ever, I may be allowed to state. I knew Paul Dérouléde, though 
not intimately, long before he entered the French parliament. I 

(1) See Undercurrents of the Second Empire. London: William Heinemann, 1597. 
Pp. 32 et seg. 
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differ from him on every conceivable point; yet I know not a more 
honest man and a more sincere patriot in or out of the Palais Bourbon. 
His attempt to overthrow the Third Republic, not in favour of a 
Monarchy or an Empire, but in order to reconstruct it, was also 
prompted by loathing of the men who have lorded it over France for 
nearly thirty years. I felt glad to think that Francois Coppée 
had abandoned his intention of contesting the seat rendered vacant by 
Dérouléde’s banishment. France’s legislators and France’s poets 
should be kept strictly apart, for their ideas will not mix any better 
than water and oil. Nicolas de la Reynie, the first Lieutenant- 
General of Police France had, was both a poet and legislator ; a poet 
in the sense that he loved poetry; a legislator in his attempts—and 
often successful attempts—at stamping out flagrant abuses. He 
was obliged to suppress some of the original editions of Moliére’s 
plays, but he took good care to preserve the primitive texts. 

My gladness at Francois Coppée’s change of mind was, however, 
of short duration. He has taken to agitating outside the Chamber, 
and making foolish speeches in the guise of quasi-patriotic harangues. 
What is worse, he is writing political pamphlets. Here are the 
opening lines of his latest; Le Devoir Nouveau. 


* Oui, je les vois hocher la téte, 
Mes compagnons du temps ancien, 
Et s’étonner que le potte 
Veuille finir en citoyen. 
Je sais qu’ils ne m’approuvent guére, 
Et qu’ils ont froncé le sourcil, 
Quand j’ai pris ma plume de guerre 
Ainsi qu’on empoigne un fusil.”’ 


Coppée could not have described the disgust and the sorrow of his 
companions of yore better if he had tried ever so hard. I never had 
the honour of being one of his companions, I was only an admirer, 
but I share the disgust and the sorrow. I would sooner have seen 
him take his seat at Palais-Bourbon. As it is, he reminds me of 
that Scotch minister who refused to repeat in the pulpit a ribald song 
he had heard the previous night. “I will not sully my lips with 
it,” he said; “ but I'll let my clerk whistle it to you.” Mercier in 
the Senate, and a dozen members of the Chamber of Deputies, are 
whistling for Coppée the ribald song of Anti-Semitism and political 
hatred. 

Even Chateaubriand was preferable, for he preached his abomi- 
nable doctrines himself. The poet should not be a legislator ; 
still less should he be a firebrand in the cause of persecution. 

Avsert D. Vanpam. 
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Wuartever faults one may find with it in detail, there can be no 
question that the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1900 is, as a whole, 
a great achievement, at all events in a spectacular sense. Perhaps, 
indeed, one may come to the conclusion that the buildings themselves, 
whether regarded in coup d’wil or separately, are really of greater 
interest than their contents. Specialists in various subjects will no 
doubt find matter for study among the classes of exhibits in which 
they may respectively be interested, but for the general crowd of 
visitors the Exhibition will present itself as a vast and picturesque 
spectacle,’ an architectural and artistic fairy-land of palaces and 
domes and towers and sculptured decoration. Not all of it, to be 
sure, is immaculate in taste: even as temporary structures for a festal 
occasion some of the buildings present too rampant a spirit of 
rococo; though it is fair to remember that most of these are but 
temporary erections— 


‘‘ The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them ’— 


and that what would be impertinent in permanent architecture may 
claim indulgence as a temporary picture. But it is impossible that 
the most purist of critics should not be impressed with the extra- 
ordinary vigour and vitality of invention and modelling displayed in 
that part of the Exhibition—the largest and most important part— 
which is directly due to French influence and to French artists. 
The row of pavilions of foreign Powers extending along the left 
bank of the river, from the Pont de l’Alma to the Pont des 
Invalides, and designed mostly by foreign architects, is no doubt an 
important feature in the show, and has a most picturesque effect as 
seen from the river; but nearly all these, when considered in detail, 
are seen to be merely imitation architecture, characteristic of the 
different countries which they represent. But the French edifices are 
all pure invention, the offspring of the alert and vivacious artistic 
genius of the country. The buildings of the Chicago Exhibition, 
with which the Paris Exhibition is inevitably compared, were more 
classic and more dignified in style, but they were mostly formed on 
antique models, whereas the French buildings of the Paris Exhibition 
are an outbreak of sheer originality. This spirit of artistic invention 
crops out in all the minor details as well as in the more prominent 

(1) It is amusing to notice, in this connection, that the street people in Paris all refer 
to the Exhibition as ‘‘ La Foire.”’ 
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features of the Exhibition. Wherever you turn, there is nothing 
commonplace or done ina commonplace manner. Look, for instance, 
at the timber bridge which crosses the public road south of the Pont 
de l’Alma, with its characteristic and picturesque open timber towers 
and light egg-shaped wrought-iron cupolas over them. Even the 
high wooden palisading which seems to wind all about Paris, forming 
the enclosure of the Exhibition, has been the subject of a special 
design, simple but exceedingly effective. The one discordant note 
(and a terribly loud one) is to be felt when one sees how from every 
point of view, amid the maze of turrets and cupolas— 


The Eiffel Tower, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies— 


falsifying the whole scale of the Exhibition and of Paris itself; look- 
ing close to us when it is really far off ; an ungracious presence which 
one can never shake off. If only the French had had the sense, after 
the close of the 1889 Exhibition, to demolish this bumptious piece of 
ironmaster’s brag, erected in defiance of the protests of the whole 
artistic world of Paris, it might have been forgotten by this time— 
forgotten, but not forgiven. 

Indeed, the permanent results on the city of these vast shows, 
though not all of them as exasperating as the Eiffel Tower, are to be 
considered. Every demonstration on such a scale as the 1889 Exhi- 
bition and the present one must leave a great scar, so to speak, on 
the face of Paris; and even when this is healed, each one has wiped 
out for ever some part of the history and topography of the city ; and 
as there seems to be a kind of necessity to make every successive show 
bigger than the previous one, the ultimate consequences are un- 
pleasant to contemplate. Even for the moment, Paris seems to be 
more turned inside out by the Exhibition than one would wish. The 
Pont d’Iena is unrecognisable, save for its two fat horses at each end, 
whose pedestals are no longer terminations to the balustrade, but 
stand in the middle of the roadway, which has been widened by 
jutting out a series of steel cantilevers from the stone piers. The 
highroad to Sévres and Versailles, which used to run past the end of 
the bridge, has been sunk into a deep cutting, with long inclines to 
carry it under the Exhibition ; the concrete walls of this cutting, by 
the way, being duly decorated with stencilled ornament, to bring 
them into harmony with the environment. The Exhibition is indeed 
so mixed up with the city that it is difficult sometimes to be quite 
sure when you are in it and when you are not. After entering at 
the Trocadéro end, for instance, I got on a river steamer at the Pont 
d’Iena, in order to get a view of the buildings from the river, but on 
being landed near the Pont de l’Alma found that I was outside the 
sacred fence, and had to deliver up another coupon ticket for re- 
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admission. And the influence of the Exhibition extends beyond its 
boundaries, not always pleasantly. There used, for instance, to be 
an open-air café at one side of the Avenue de Neuilly in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where you could sit under trees in the warm summer 
night and listen to an excellent string and wind band, and regret that 
London climate and customs allowed of no such way of spending an 
evening. But this year the Avenue de Neuilly has become a bear- 
garden, a kind of Bartholomew Fair: the musical café has gone, the 
avenue is festooned with lamps from tree to tree, lined with merry- 
go-rounds, shooting stands, and curiosity shops, and hideous with 
noises and with the dust and tobacco-smoke of the festive proletariat. 
If this transformation is permanent, it will hardly form an agreeable 
reminiscence of the Exhibition year, either to Parisians or visitors. 
Fortunately, however, the permanent structures which the Exhibi- 
tion of 1900 will leave behind it as a record—the two art palaces and 
the new bridge over the Seine—are of a very different character from 
that monstrous iron tower which is the most prominent record of the 
1889 Exhibition. In these we have the hand, not of the advertising 
engineer, but of the artist. Before speaking of them more particu- 
larly, however, it may be as well to take a general survey of the 
situation. The present Exhibition, like that of 1889, is arranged in 
two main territories: the larger on the Champ de Mars site, following 
the axis of the Trocadéro and the Eiffel Tower, on a line running 
south-east, and terminated at its lower end by the great Galerie des 
Machines erected for the 1889 Exhibition. The smaller territory is 
that on the Esplanade des Invalides site, running nearly due south 
from the left bank of the Seine towards the Invalides, and laid out 
axially with the centre of that celebrated building. In this respect 
we may notice, in passing, the careful attention which the French 
always pay to the setting out of groups of buildings in reference to a 
central axial line which governs the whole laying out of the site; 
a principle as habitually neglected in English cities as it is habitually 
kept in view in French ones. In London nothing is central with 
anything else—even the Albert Hall and Albert Memorial, built 
about the same time and in connection with the same idea, are out of 
line with each other—while in Paris almost every great street and 
great building is laid out on a central axis: one of the causes to 
which is to be attributed the superior stateliness of Paris as a city. 
The two territories of the Exhibition, each thus complete and axial 
in itself, are wide apart at the northern end, where they are con- 
nected by the long sweep of the Quai d’Orsay, and converge towards 
each other at the southern end, though still at a considerable distance, 
the Avenue de la Motte Picquet connecting them. The main difference 
in the site of the present as compared with the previous Exhibition is 
that on both sites the Exhibition this year has crossed the Seine 
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northwards. The Champ de Mars territory extends across the river 
(including, as already observed, the Pont d’Iena) right up to the 
Trocadéro, which in fact forms one of the main entrances. The 
Invalides territory extends right up to the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, crossing the Seine by the wide new bridge, the Pont 
Alexandre ITI., which also is included in the Exhibition grounds, but 
which will remain afterwards as one of the permanent public bridges 
over the Seine. On the space between the northern end of the bridge 
and the Avenue des Champs Elysées are erected the two great per- 
manent art palaces—the Grand Palais, an immense building, to the 
west of the axial line; the building relatively called the Petit Palais 
(though even this is a very large and sumptuous edifice) to the east, 
the two facing each other, of course centrally, across a wide space of 
garden and drive. These stand partly on the ground formerly occupied 
by the Palais de l’Industrie, a building one can well spare, since it 
was quite unworthy of French art and of the position it occupied. 

It is in this group of structures that the great glory of the present 
Exhibition consists. The bridge is one of the most remarkable 
erections of the kind in modern times. Structurally it is a steel 
bridge, forming one large arch of very flat lines, the level of the 
roadway having been kept as low as possible consistently with getting 
the requisite headway over the river, in order not to interfere in any 
way with the view of the facade and dome of the Invalides at the 
southern end of the vista—a quite sufficient reason in France, but one 
which would never occur to any Government or public body in Eng- 
land. The main design of the bridge is the joint work of two 
architects, MM. Bernard and Cousin, and two engineers, MM. 
Résal and Alby; the engineers being responsible for the structure, 
and the architects for the details of the design. "What a contrast to 
the procedure in London, where the County Council are spending 
half a million of public money on a bridge in which the engineer is 
to be allowed to bungle the decorative details as he pleases, and an 
architect, we are told, cannot be employed because it would hurt the 
feelings of the engineer! The massive bronze lamp standards on the 
bridge are designed by one of the most gifted of the younger French 
sculptors of the day, M. Gauquié, who has shown a special aptitude 
for decorative design. The entry to the bridge at each end is flanked 
by a lofty stone py/on at either side, on the line of the parapet ; these 
are architectural erections decorated with angle columns, the whole 
of the most refined and careful design, and each forms a pedestal to 
a rearing winged Pegasus led by a nude “Genius,” the whole of these 
figures being entirely gilt. Whether these erections would have 
quite the same effect in a more northern atmosphere may be doubted, 
but in the clear air of Paris and under the bright sky of early June 
the clean and delicate lines of the freshly cut stonework and the sparkle 
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of the gilded sculpture against the intense blue of the sky combined 
to produce a perfectly beautiful effect ; in certain positions the sun- 
light seemed actually to shine through the thin wings of the horses, 
though this was most likely an effect of reflected light from another 
part of the gilt surface. Then at the base of each pedestal, facing 
outward from the bridge, is a colossal carved emblematical figure, 
seated; the two facing the Champs Elysées side representing 
“ Medieval France,” by M. Lenoir, and “ Modern France,” by M. 
Michel ; those on the southern side “ Renaissance France,” by M. 
Coutan, and “ Louis Quatorze France,” by M. Marqueste ; four of the 
first French sculptors of the day having thus contributed to the 
decoration of the new bridge. Finally, the approach to each end of 
the bridge is flanked by lions led by cupids, carved in stone by M. 
Gardet, one of the finest animal sculptors in France. That is what 
goes to make a new bridge in Paris. Is it not enough to make every 
Englishman who cares about art blush for his country, where for a 
similar work an engineer and a trading stonemason would be thought 
sufficient ? 

Now let us look at the two palaces. The Grand Palais, the joint 
design of three architects, MM. Thomas, Deglane, and Louvet, is 
really two buildings in combination; the larger portion, on the plan 
of an inverted 1, having its front parallel with the axis of the 
bridge; the smaller block, which contains the centennial art 
exhibition, is placed across the stem of the L at a slightly oblique 
angle, so as to present a facade parallel with the Avenue d’Antin, 
towards which it faces. The two are, however, externally combined 
very cleverly into one design. The main portion of the building, 
which contains the exhibition of contemporary art (the art of the 
last ten years), has a double-story range of galleries running round 
a central court of the same shape as the exterior of the building ; the 
lower range of galleries are, of course, side-lighted, the upper ones 
top-lighted. The building is on an immense scale, and the principal 
facade, facing the central drive, is a noble-looking architectural 
monument in a freely-treated classic style, the main walls of the 
wings being set back behind a colonnade, and the upper part of the 
walls, behind the colonnade, decorated in ‘the upper portion with a 
ceramic frieze. The central entrance is flanked by figures repre- 
senting on one side Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Egyptian art, and 
on the other side the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving. The colonnades and the colossal sculptures, all executed in 
a fine and perfectly white stone, have an imposing effect. The draw- 
back to the general monumental effect of the building is that it is 
all roofed with glass, which shows conspicuously above the stone sub- 
structure. This was perhaps unavoidable if it was to be adequately 
lighted as a range of picture galleries—at all events, it was the easiest 
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and readiest way of securing ample light; and, as a matter of 
architectural truthfulness, it was better to show the glass roof frankly 
than to endeavour to mask it behind a false stone screen: still, it 
cannot be denied that it injures the effect of the building. The 
Petit Palais opposite, designed by M. Girault, is a finer work of 
architecture than the large palace: it is somewhat in the same 
character of architecture externally, but has escaped the deteriorating 
effect of glass roofing, and is on the whole more refined in detail. 
But the beauty of the building is only fully appreciated after making 
acquaintance with the interior, which is a most original architectural 
conception. Going through the principal entrance, at the top of a 
lofty flight of steps and furnished with finely-designed gilt metal 
folding gates, we find ourselves in a central vestibule roofed by a 
dome, and with a great gallery of the same width, but raised several 
steps above the floor of the vestibule, stretching on either hand the 
whole length of the building : the pilasters on the walls are of a pink 
veined marble, the roofs being covered with modelled decoration in 
plaster, rather too restless in style, but showing that facility and 
invention in decorative detail which meet us at every turn in the 
Exhibition. Opening from the back of this front block is a semi- 
circular open court, laid out as a garden, and surrounded by an open 
colonnaded walk with marble columns, raised two or three steps above 
the garden. Outside of this semi-circular colonnade is a double range 
of galleries on the plan of a semi-hexagon, the sides tangent to the 
walls of the semi-circular colonnade. Seen from the garden, this 
colonnade, with the loftier wall of the gallery rising behind it, and 
crowned with a balustrade and beautifully designed coloured and 
gilt vases, has a charming effect, and strikes one as something quite 
new in modern architecture. The front of the small palace is 
decorated with some very fine sculpture ; a figure over the principal 
entrance representing Science, by M. Carlés, a panel representing the 
City of Paris surrounded by the Arts, by M. Injalbert, and bas- 
relief figures in the spandrels' of the doorway arches by M. Peynot. 
Altogether, the Petit Palais is a building well worth seeing for its 
own sake, independently of its contents, which may be passed over 
here. As far as it is filled, it is an archeological museum, and not 
directly connected with the main objects of the 1900 Exhibition. 
After the Exhibition is over, the building will become the property of 
the Municipality of Paris, and be used as a museum: this isa quid 
pro quo for the subscription of twenty million francs given by the 
Municipality towards the cost of the Exhibition. 

Coming out again on to the central roadway between the palaces, 

(1) A “spandrel,”’ in architectural phraseology, is the nearly triangular space left on 


each side of an arch between the outer curve of the arch and any horizontal line, such 
as a cornice, above it. It is a favourite position for sculptural decoration. 
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one should not omit to notice the fine effect of the view looking 
southward from this point: the two stately palaces, one on each 
hand; then the pylons of the bridge, with their gilt sculpture; then 
the variegated outline of the two parallel lines of white buildings of 
the Exhibition, flanking the lower portion of the Esplanade des 
Invalides; and in the extreme distance the dome of the Invalides 
closing the vista. It is not often one sees such a stately piece of 
effect ; and then, as an enthusiastic young American lady observed, 
“Tt is so interesting to think that Napoleon rests under that dome.” 
The large palace is to be the permanent home of the annual Salon, 
and is certainly the finest which the “ Société des Artistes Francais ” 
has ever had, though, when one looks at the immense extent of wall 
space in these ranges of galleries, one rather trembles to think of the 
possible results of an attempt to fill them all. It is the weak point of 
the Salon that its exhibition spaces, ever since it went into the Palais 
de l’Industrie, have always been too large to be filled except by the 
more than doubtful expedient of admitting a great number of 
paintings of very mediocre merit; and here we have, as far as the 
eye can judge, the promise or threat of even larger spaces, except in 
the central sculpture court, which is not so large as that of either the 
Palais de l’Industrie or the Galerie des Machines. And in this 
present Universal Exhibition there is no doubt that the sculpture 
court is inconveniently and undesirably crowded, especially as a 
considerable number of the exhibitors seem to have been aiming at 
quantity rather than quality, and making bids for fame by colossal 
monuments and equestrian statues. The result is a crowd, in which 
you cannot isolate any work sufficiently to enjoy it; and as, more- 
over, the numbers were not even yet fixed to the works (eight weeks 
after the nominal “ opening” of the Exhibition), and one could not 
find out what they were, I will not attempt any remark on them 
here, except to note that, according to the catalogue, all the best 
French sculptors of the day are represented, though not always by 
their best works; that it is a pity that the late M. Falguiére is 
represented only by two of his portrait statues in costume, “ La 
Rochejaquelain ” and ‘“ Cardinal Lavigerie,’’ instead of by any of his 
imaginative nudes; and that an Italian sculptor (I forget his name, 
and indeed it is better concealed) has perpetrated a life-size bronze 
group of a set of drunken monks, one of the most detestable pieces of 
vulgarity I ever saw in sculpture, which has been purchased by the 
Italian Government for a public museum—a pretty piquant indication 
of the condition of artistic taste in modern Italy. Most of the 
leading English sculptors, Mr. Gilbert excepted, are represented, but 
their comparatively small and delicate work is completely lost amid 
the crowd of huge and often violent compositions of the sculptors of 
some other nationalities—French included, unhappily, for French 
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sculpture is showing alarming signs of forsaking its first love and 
running after sensationalism. 

One piece of American sculpture challenges attention, as it is 
placed separately in the balcony, outside the American picture 
galleries—namely, Mr. St. Gaudens’ alto-relief called the Shaw 
monument, representing an officer riding with drawn sword, a group 
of young infantry soldiers who troop along with him forming the 
background of the subject. This has been illustrated and greatly 
praised in American magazines (which have a way of blowing very 
loud trumpets for American art), and it unquestionably has the noble 
and excellent quality of sincerity and earnestness, but it seems also 
an indication that American sculpture has not yet attained that 
mystic and indefinable something called sty/e : it strikes one for its 
moral rather than its artistic quality. 

The French have devoted one half of the space in the building to 
French art, the remainder being divided among foreign nations—an 
apportionment of space which can hardly be complained of: they 
have had the labour and cost of getting up the show, and it is natural 
that they should reserve the lion’s share in it for their own art. The 
ground floor galleries need not trouble us much; they contain the 
padding: the important section is in the top-lighted galleries on the 
upper floor. On the whole, the French show in pictures hardly seems 
equal to that of 1889, and certainly a good many works of little 
interest are hung. Still, there are a number of fine pictures to be 
seen, many of them old acquaintances that one is only too glad to 
meet again. M. Gerédme does not exhibit, nor, among less celebrated 
names, does that original and as yet little-known artist, M. Ridel, 
whose “ Derniéres Fleurs” was one of the most charming pictures in 
this year’s Salon. Among the prominent works are M. Gervais’ 
noble “ Jugement de Paris,” one of the finest pieces of colour in 
modern painting, and M. Harpignies’ “La Loire”; M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s “ Bretonnes au Pardon”; Mdme. Demont-Breton’s “ Dans 
Yeau bleue”’; M. Tattegrain’s horrible, but probably only too true, 
picture of a chapter in medieval warfare, “ Les Bouches Inutiles ” ; 
M. Bonnat’s remarkable portrait of Renan, and M. Béraud’s picture 
of: Christ and the Magdalen translated into modern Parisian life, 
which has been the parent or suggestion for a number of pictures 
based on a similar idea, and without the merit of originality which 
certainly belongs to this one. M. Benjamin-Constant’s portrait of 
the Queen, somewhat artificial in lighting and colour, is in its way 
one of the most remarkable works in the gallery, and his “ Urban II. 
entering Toulouse ” one of the largest, but not of an artistic value 
commensurate with its area in square yards. M. Bouguereau, the 
prince of correct and elegant painters, is of course largely represented, 
and his small work, “ Idylle enfantine,” is one of the sweetest things 
he has painted: it may be a question whether his children are not 
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better than his classic nudes; they have expression, at all events, 
while the nudes serve to show how learned and admirable an executant 
a painter may be, and yet leave you perfectly uninterested in his 
work. Here, too, the younger generation may make acquaintance 
with the work of Jules Breton, who has almost ceased practically to 
belong to the present generation: some of his earlier works also are 
to be found in the Centennial Exhibition. M. Chartran’s two great 
plough-oxen again illustrate “St. Francois d’Assise au labor,” a 
monumental work which one is glad to meet again; his group of 
portraits under the title “Signature du Protocole de Paix entre 
l’Espagne et les Etats-Unis” is obviously a new work, which will 
have historical interest. M. Detaille’s chivalrous picture ‘‘ Sortie de 
la Garnison de Huningue,” one of the most interesting and charac- 
teristic of war pictures, one is glad to see again ; and M. Rouffet again 
affords a cynical amusement to the British mind by his immense 
picture “Fin de l’epopée,” illustrating Victor Hugo’s elaborately 
worked-up fable (or shall we use a stronger word?) that the real 
cause of the loss of the battle of Waterloo was the accidental mishap 
of the French cavalry in tumbling into an unexpected ravine when in 
full charge: the artistic value of the work is not such as to atone for 
the bravery of the fiction. Among other remarkable works is 
M. Henri Martin’s “ Chacun sa Chimére,” not a sort of painting one 
cares to see too much of—the literary element is too strong in it; but 
it broke new ground, and left an ineffaceable impression on the mind ; 
nor has its author since then produced anything equally powerful in 
an intellectual sense, though he has produced better pictures in a 
decorative sense. French landscape is not as largely represented as 
one could wish, but there are two of the best of M. Quignon’s works, 
two by M. Didier-Pouget, two by M. Lamy (which I did not see’), 
and a whole collection of M. Cazin’s beautiful small landscapes, works 
which show the perfection of style in landscape painting. 

The English school—or shall we say English painting? since the 
French critics deny that we have any “ school ”— is not as well repre- 
sented as one could wish; that is to say, many eminent artists are 
represented, but few of them by their best works. The only prominent 


(1) As usual in French exhibitions, it is impossible to find any picture you see in the 
catalogue except by chance. Really a general insurrection ought to be made against 
that preposterous and exasperating method of cataloguing pictures which the French 
calmly persist in ; the result of numbering the pictures before they are hung instead of 
after. It is too ridiculous. You see a number on a picture, but you have not an idea 
where to find it in the catalogue; you sce an artist’s name in the catalogue, but you 
have not an idea where to find his work. At the Salon this year M. Harpignies had 
only one small and inconspicuous work : seeing his name in the catalogue, I wanted to 
find this, but after half an hour’s hunt had to give it up and appeal to an official, who 
in his turn had to appeal to another; between the two they at last found it. Had the 
pictures been numbered consecutively, as at the Academy, it could have been found in 
half a minute. The fact that most French artists sign their pictures legibly is one’s 
only chance of finding out what they are. 
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English artists who are seen here at their best are perhaps the late 
Henry Moore, whose splendid sea in “The Race of St. Albans” 
ought to be a lesson to French sea painters, and Mr. Dicksee, whose 
“‘ A Confession” is certainly the best thing he has ever done. To be 
sure, one must remember that the selection is limited to the last ten 
years, and perhaps during that period “The Return of Persephone” 
and “ The Old Garden” may be considered adequate presentments of 
the art of Leighton and Millais respectively: there are other works 
of each, but these are the most important. Mr. Watts has only a 
landscape. Mr. Mark Fisher is not represented (he would have been 
appreciated by the French), and what is still worse, Mr. Sidney Cooper 
is. But though the English collection might well have been a stronger 
one, there is enough as it is to give one the satisfactory feeling that 
France and England are ahead of every other country in painting. 
The Americans, it is true, have Mr. Abbey and Mr. Sargent, but 
they are very exceptional Americans, and beyond their works the 
American gallery is a collection of mediocrities. As to Italy, the less 
said the better. The Germans, with their characteristic vigour and 
thoroughness, have got up and decorated their galleries better than 
any other nation: their columned exedre, black plinth and gold 
walls, and frieze of emblematic animals, are very effective; but the 
general style of the paintings hung in these sumptuous rooms is 
coarse and their colour harsh. If Providence had given the Germans 
artistic genius in proportion to their energy and ambition, there 
would indeed be another story to tell. 

The block containing the Centennial Exhibition, examples of 
French art since the commencement of the century, is connected 
with the main building by a portal of communication, which leads to 
a very fine central circular domed hall in two stories, with a wide 
gallery running round it: on the upper floor are wide centre galleries 
stretching right and left the whole length of the building, with a 
vista from end to end across the domed hall. On the ground floor 
the central space is occupied by sculpture halls, and on both stories 
there is a range of picture galleries outside of the central halls. The 
selection of works has been made on the principle of not admitting 
anything which was included in the similar department of the 1889 
Exhibition, one result of which is that this collection is not quite 
equal to the 1889 one; the best things had been shown already ; but 
still there is a great deal of interesting work. In the downstairs 
picture galleries are placed the earlier paintings of the century, in- 
cluding a considerable number of the works of Ingres and Delacroix, 
some of them rather passé in style, but others furnish very fine ex- 
amples of the French art of that period. In the centre galleries 
upstairs is a collection of studies and drawings by French masters— 
sketches by Chapu, Legros, Delaunay, and others of the later 
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deceased artists; a powerful red chalk study of nude men at a forge 
by Puvis de Chavannes, giving a new side of that artist’s work ; 
portrait studies by Cabanel, figure studies by Jules Breton, &c. 
The opposite side contains studies by an earlier generation of artists— 
Prud’hon, Géricault, and others. In the circular hall is a fine collec- 
tion of French sculpture of the earlier part of the century (mostly), 
not equal, certainly, either in power of modelling or intensity of 
conception and expression, to the finest work of the last twenty years, 
but nevertheless containing much fine work by Rude, Jouffroy, Idrac, 
David d’Angers (whose statue of Cuvier is a work of great power), 
Dubois, Giraud, and others; while among the later men we find 
Pradier and Carpeaux well represented. In one of the side galleries 
downstairs is a collection of furniture, mostly of the First Empire 
period, but containing also some very fine examples in Louis Seize 
style, for the style survived into the present century, though the un- 
happy king from whom it was named did not. 

To these remarks on the artistic centre of the Exhibition we have 
only space to add a few notes on the remainder of the Exhibition 
buildings considered in their general aspect. If we follow the afore- 
said vista southward towards the Invalides, we pass between two 
ranges of temporary buildings which are rather too exuberant in style, 
but which present some fine effects of colour from the decorative 
pictures with which they are adorned. The buildings flanking the 
entrance opposite the Invalides building form, however, one of the best 
bits of the Exhibition, with their recessed semicircular porticos, delicate 
spirelets in white and gold sparkling against the sky, and on the 
outside, towards the road, two beautiful bas-reliefs symbolical of 
Industrial Art. Returning northwards to the foot of the new bridge, 
we find, going westwards along the Quai d’Orsay, one of the most 
picturesque portions of the Exhibition—the row of pavilions of foreign 
Powers which line the river bank. Italy comes first, with a sumptuous 
erection to which reminiscences of Venice, the Florence Cathedral, 
and the Certosa at Pavia, have all contributed. Turkey follows, with 
its white mass of building and coloured tiles. Denmark shows a 
pretty timbered pavilion, with carved woodwork ; the United States 
a stately erection, with a dome over which is the eagle with outspread 
wings, while internally the stars and stripes banner is repeated in 
every possible position. If we had flaunted the Union Jack every- 
where in the British pavilion in the same way, it would have been 
called “ bad taste,” but the British pavilion is a sober reproduction of 
an English Jacobean mansion, admirably finished and fitted internally, 
and apparently much appreciated by the crowds who keep filing 
through it. Belgium shows a Late Gothic Hotel de Ville; Norway 
a red timber building, with white window frames, and an interior 
redolent of nets, cordage, models of ships, and a pleasant sea-faring 
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scent over everything (notice the piquant treatment of the stair- 
newels, with their walrus heads) ; Germany a sumptuous pavilion too 
obviously “‘ made in Germany,” and covered with decorative painting 
of a robustious character; Finland a most characteristic little house, 
one of the most piquant things in the Exhibition. Spain shows a 
dignified piece of Spanish Renaissance; “ little Monaco ” has made a 
most spirited show; Sweden shows an extraordinary and preposterous 
erection covered with red tiles; Greece a small building of Byzantine 
type, with red-tiled cupolas. Whatever one may find to criticise in the 
individual buildings, the whole make a most picturesque show, especially 
as seen from the river. On the opposite (right) bank of the river the 
most noticeable objects are the great pavilion of the City of Paris, 
appropriately designed with something of a Hotel de Ville type about 
it, and filled with illustrations of the work of the Municipality; the 
restoration of “ Vieux Paris,” which looks picturesque at a distance, 
but is not worth entering—it is at best a trumpery piece of sham 
antique; and the large “ Palais de l’Economie Sociale,” one of the 
most dignified erections in the Exhibition. 

Coming to the upper end of the Champ de Mars, we find on either 
hand large masses of building of extraordinary effectiveness in a 
sense, and certainly of extraordinary boldness and originality. Here, 
as everywhere else, we are struck with the French facility and vigour 
in modelling, and the lavish use of the figure in decoration ; nude 
figures everywhere, hanging on cornices and ledges as if blown there 
by the wind, with their feet kicking out into the air; always well 
and vigorously designed, but a little too omnipresent. The view is 
closed at the lower end of the Champ de Mars by the Palais de 
l’Electricité, a most brilliant bit of improvisation, in which the 
building seems to symbolise something of the flashing and restless 
character of electricity ; and in the centre of it the vast architectural 
cavern of the Chateau d’Eau, whence issue cascades of water, to be 
illuminated at night by coloured light, to the delight of the festive 
Parisian. This may be called pronounced and rampant rococo, no 
doubt, but it is impossible to deny that there is a touch of genius in it. 

In conclusion, let it be said, that while the Paris Exhibition is a 
remarkable effort of French genius, it is to be hoped that Paris will now 
be left at peace for a considerable period. The cost to her, in every 
sense, of such shows recurring at such short periods as the eleven 
years which separate this from the 1889 Exhibition, and that from 
its predecessor, is too great to be regarded without alarm. Once in 
a generation is often enough for such an Exhibition, to exhibit the 
progress made in arts and industries during that period; and it will 
be well if a quarter of a century is allowed to elapse before such 
another effort is made. 

H. Hearucore SrarHam. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST. 


Tue irrepressible humourist has been busy lately with parallels 
between Pretoria and Peking. The essential resemblances between 
the two crises are, indeed, sufficiently striking to arrest the attention 
even of those who see no occasion for joking in the grim drama 
now being played out on the Pei-ho. The Dowager Empress as 
an Asiatic manifestation of the Oom Paul avatar, and the “ foreign 
devils’? as the Uitlanders of China, suggest reflections which are 
not wholly humorous, and which may, indeed, be cultivated with 
some little instruction. In throwing down the gauntlet to the 
Powers the Empress Tzu Hsi and her entourage of Manchu Dop- 
pers have not only followed the example, on a larger scale, of the 
tribal Mandarins of Pretoria, but have applied more sinico certain 
political lessons which have lately been preached in the centre of 
European culture by no less a person than M. Jules Lemaitre. 
There is little to choose between the incendiary exclusivism of the 
French Nationalists and the anti-foreign incendiarism of the Chinese 
Righteous Harmony Fists. Indeed, the balance of extenuating cir- 
cumstances inclines to the barbarian. One can only hope that the 
moral of the parallel will not be lost sight of. Perhaps, too, the 
eloquent Continental journalists who are now applauding the forcible 
vindication of treaty rights, and the armed protection of the interests 
of civilisation in China, will come to see that it was not wholly for 
spheres of influence and commercial exploitation that Great Britain 
drew the sword in South Africa. The dilemma has already been 
appreciated by one of them—Prince Uchtomsky—but he, with 
characteristic courage, has dealt with it, not by acknowledging that 
the action of the Powers in China isa justification of the Transvaal 
war, but by declaring that both are of predatory origin, and that the 
petticoated Kruger of Peking is as much to be commiserated as her 
frock-coated analogue, late of Pretoria." 

It is not, however, as a justification or otherwise of British action 
in South Africa that the Peking-Pretoria parallel has interested 
me. There is an aspect of it which has a direct bearing on certain 
practical considerations of domestic politics—considerations which at 
the present moment are necessarily much in the mind of the con- 
stituencies. In-China we are apparently confronted by a crisis of 
exceeding gravity. To appreciate its seriousness we must go back 
to the gloomiest moments of the Armenian embroglio, and imagine 


(1) Article in Petersburgskya Viedomosti, quoted in Petersburger Zeitung, 1-14 June, 
1900. 
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what the situation might have been had Abdul Hamid openly defied 
the Powers after the Constantinople massacres. By this crisis and 
its sinister potentialities British interests of stupendous magnitude 
are imperilled, and yet apparently they find us wholly unprepared 
to grapple with them effectively. As in South Africa, all the por- 
tents of the storm seem to have passed unnoticed before the eyes 
of Downing Street, and if Ministers have not yet made the mistake 
of attempting to deal with it with inadequate means—at least, I hope 
not—they have at any rate so contrived our affairs that the full 
strength of the Empire is not available to meet all its menacing 
possibilities. The question, then, which the Peking-Pretoria parallel 
suggests to me is a question, not of the similarity of the origins of 
the two crises, but of the consistency of absent-mindedness and mis- 
calculation at home which have permitted both to assume the propor- 
tions of national anxieties of the first magnitude. 

Let me in the first place review briefly the series of events which 
have led to the explosion in China—events with which every student 
of Far Eastern politics is familiar. 

In September, 1898, there was a Palace revolution in Peking. 
The Emperor, who had formed the wise opinion that the only hope 
for China lay in the direction of administrative reforms, and who, to 
the great joy of his people, had already indicated the main lines of 
his policy in a series of boldly liberal edicts, was suddenly dispossessed 
of power by the Dowager Empress. Supported by the Imperial 
Manchu clansmen, the Empress reversed the policy of her nephew 
and surrounded herself with councillors of the most reactionary type. 
For a moment it was thought that the coup d’état was a Russian 
inspiration—M. Pavloff’s reply to the dismissal of Li Hung Chang, 
with which the zeal of Sir Claude Macdonald had been credited. It 
soon became clear, however, that the activity of both diplomatists had 
been exaggerated, and that, while the disgrace of Li was due 
exclusively to the Emperor’s desire to rid himself of the corrupt Tory 
element in the Chinese Government, the revolution was the work of 
this same element, inspired in the first place by the instinct of self- 
preservation, and in the second place by a strong antipathy to all 
foreign influences. This was rendered manifest by the appearance 
in the usurper’s entourage of men like Jung Lu, a Manchu of the 
Manchus; Kang Yi, an “utterly ignorant old Bourbon,” as a 
Shanghai paper called him, whose first task was to fill the ears of his 
Imperial mistress with tales of the horrors perpetrated in the Schools 
of Western Knowledge; and Hsu Tung, a notorious hater of the 
foreign devils, who had publicly expressed a hope that he might see 
his coat lined with the skin of a foreigner before he died. The revo- 
lution was, in fact, from its inception essentially anti-foreign, and the 


(1) North China Herald, August 21, 1899, and March 28, 1900, 
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necessity of placating the great mass of the Chinese people, who had 
been disquieted by the virtual deposition of the Emperor, rendered it 
necessary for the new Government to emphasise this aspect of its 
policy. 

No pains whatever were taken to disguise the aims of the new 
wégime. The revolution was not three months old when it was 
observed with alarm in all the Treaty ports that the Peking Govern- 
ment was busy with armaments on an enormous scale. Notwith- 
standing the straitened condition of the finances, large sums were 
ordered to be spent on arsenals, on the manufacture of firearms, and 
the accumulation of munitions of war. Men were enlisted in 
large numbers for the northern garrisons, and troops of formidable 
efficiency from Kansu were massed round and in the capital. The 
Empress’s favourite general, Tung Fu-hsiang, who is now at the 
head of the Imperial troops fighting the allies on the Pei-ho, publicly 
boasted a few weeks after the coup d’etat that the object of these 
preparations was ‘‘to drive all foreigners into the Yellow Sea.” ' 
For a whole year the armaments proceeded, under the supervision of 
Manchu officials, who had everywhere been nominated to high posts 
in the central and provincial administrations. Towards the end of 
last year the Dowager Empress and her advisers seem to have con- 
vinced themselves that they were sufficiently prepared, not only to 
resist by force of arms any further aggressions of the Powers, but 
also to take some steps to obtain concessions from the foreigner. 

The views of the Government were expounded in two remarkable 
decrees addressed to all the Viceroys, Governors, Tartar generals, and 
provincial commanders-in-chief. Although ostensibly secret, these 
documents were soon made known by the newspapers. Their 
authenticity has never been denied or even doubted. ‘The occasion 
of their issue was the successful resistance of the Tsung-li Yamen 
to the demand of Italy for a sphere of influence in Chekiang and a 
leasehold of Sanmun Bay, a resistance which alone shed a flood of 
unheeded light on the new spirit animating the Peking authorities. 

The first decree, which was sent out on the 21st November last, 
was a personal manifesto by the Empress. It was a virtual declara- 
tion of war against all further concessions to the foreigner, and a 
notification that the era of compromises was at anend. The pro- 
vincial authorities were warned that in future no disputes would be 
“amicably arranged,” and that in case of trouble with the foreigner 
force should be met by force, without referring the dispute to Peking. 
Moreover, if one provincial authority became involved in such a dis- 
pute, the others were ordered to hasten at once to his aid. The spirit 
of this circular is well illustrated by its concluding paragraph :— 


(1) North China Herald, Dec. 19, 1898; Feb. 14, 1900, 
VOL. LXVIII. N.s, L 
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“Never should the word ‘peace’ fall from the mouths of our high officials, nor 
should they even allow it to rest for a moment within their breasts. With such 
a country as ours, with her vast area, stretching out several tens of thousands of 
li, her immense natural resources, and her hundreds of millions of inhabitants, if 
only each and all of you would prove his loyalty to his Emperor and love of 
country, what, indeed, is there to fear from any invader? Let no one think of 
making peace, but let each try to preserve from destruction and spoliation his 
ancestral home and graves from the ruthless hands of the invader. Let these our 
words be made known to each and all within our domains.” } 


The second document was a circular of the Tsung-li Yamen, issued 
a week or two later in obedience to verbal instructions from the Em- 
peror. It was less inflammatory than its predecessor, but not on that. 
account less significant. Its object was to give specific form and 
administrative authority to what might have at first appeared to have 
been a mere rhetorical flourish on the part of the Empress. Its gist 
lies in the following passage :— 


‘‘This [Yamén has received the special commands of Her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress Dowager, and H.I.M. the Emperor, to grant you full power and 
liberty to resist by force of arms all aggressions upon your several jurisdictions, 
proclaiming a state of war, if necessary, without first asking for instructions from 
Peking ; for this loss of time may be fatal to your security and enable the enemy 
to make good his footing against your forces. Finally, Your Excellency will be 
responsible for any repetition of indecision or too great trustfulness in the 
declarations of an encroaching enemy, such as happened, for instance, to General 
Chang Kao-yuan in Shantung.” ? 


The allusion to General Chang, who, it may be remembered, was the 
officer in command of the Tsingtao forts when the German fleet seized 
Kiaochau Bay, suffices to illustrate the incendiary character of the 
decrees. That they were seriously meant, and that they meant even 
more than they said, was speedily made apparent by the despatch of 
Imperial officers to the maritime and Yang-tsze provinces, to report 
on the measures taken for defence by the high provincial authorities, 
and to ascertain what arms and ammunition they still required to 
enable them to carry out their instructions. 

The circulation of these decrees, and the interpretations placed on 
them by the literati who read them out at street corners, sent a 
wave of patriotic excitement throughout the country. That the 
people regarded them as an incentive to defiance, rather than as an 
encouragement to legitimate defence, was shown by the great develop- 
ment which the Boxer movement immediately took. The earlier 
manifestations of this society had been resisted by the authorities, 
although they had been secretly supported from Peking; but 
towards the end of last year the society became practically uncon- 
trolled, and it carried its anti-missionary propaganda into one 
province after another with a connivance on the part of the authori- 


(1) North China Herald, Dec. 27, 1899. (2) Ibid. 
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ties which was scarcely disguised. How little the Boxers were 
rebels is proved by the title they assumed: “The Fist of Patriot- 
ism and Peace in the Land for the maintenance of the Manchu 
dynasty and the extermination of Foreigners.’ That they were the 
deliberately organised instruments of the Empress’s scheme for driv- 
ing the foreigner into the Yellow Sea is now recognised all over 
Europe, although in the Treaty ports it was notorious months ago. 

This, then, is, in rough outline, the story of the gathering of the 
storm which has now broken with so destructive a force in northern 
China, and which seems to have come as a complete surprise upon 
our Foreign Office. Now, the point I wish to make is that there is 
absolutely no excuse for this surprise. The facts I have summarised 
are not now disinterred for the first time. They have been the chief 
topic of discussion in the Far Eastern Press during the whole of the 
past eighteen months, and their gravity has been proclaimed from 
the housetops in every Treaty port in China. And yet we find that, 
not only were no steps taken to prevent the crisis, but that, as it 
developed its menacing promise in the full light of day, no notice was 
taken, and, of course, no precautions. 

To have nipped the crisis in the bud would probably have been 
difficult. The full significance of the coup d’état was not appreciated 
at the time by any of the Powers, or even by that very acute public 
opinion in the Far East, which is usually far in advance of the 
politicians. Count Lamsdorff no doubt expressed pretty accurately 
the view of the European chancelleries when he told Sir Charles 
Scott that the Palace revolution seemed to be a very ordinary 
domestic revolution.? Moreover, the Russian Government had 
good reason for hoping that the coup d’état might serve its own 
interests better than the fallen régime. Hence there was no possibility 
of inducing the Powers to unite in defence of the Emperor, and Great 
Britain could not have acted alone without incurring the suspicion 
of desiring to create complications for her own advantage. 

Nevertheless, this does not excuse the absolute apathy with which 
we viewed the change of Government. The cause of the Emperor 
was bound up with the permanent and most vital interests of Great 
Britain in China. The maintenance of our Far Eastern trade depends 
in great measure on the integrity of China and the internal peace 
and development of the Empire; and if these ends are to be assured, 
administrative reforms are indispensable. Hence the reforming efforts 
of the Emperor should have had all our sympathy and, as far as 
as possible, our active support. Moreover, such sympathy and support 

(1) Extract from the Ostasiatische Lloyd in the Petersburger Zeitung, March 31= 
April 13, 1900; interview with Bishop Anzer of Shantung, Neue Freie Presse, June 14, 
1900. 

(2) Blue Book, C. 9131, p. 271. 
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would have secured to us the special gratitude of the Government, 
already peculiarly well disposed towards us, and a very considerable 
popularity throughout China. Nothing is clearer than that the reform- 
ing policy of the Emperor was exceedingly popular. Mr. Gundry 
quoted in these pages last month some significant instances of the 
affectionate loyalty the young monarch had inspired among the 
Chinese masses before they were debauched by the jingoism of his 
Imperial aunt.’ Testimony of a like kind is afforded by the most com- 
petent newspaper in the Treaty ports.? Old residents in China were 
astonished at the enthusiasm with which the reforming edicts were 
everywhere received, and there was a moment, shortly before the issue 
of the anti-foreign decrees last year, when the Empress herself enter- 
tained the idea of returning to her dethroned nephew’s policy.® Besides 
this, the Emperor’s policy was strongly pro-English. In March, 1898, 
a memorial of one of the chief Reformers among the Imperial coun- 
cillors was made public, in which the whole question of foreign policy 
was discussed, and the Emperor was advised to rely on the “ friendly 
help of Great Britain.” He was even counselled to “send a High 
Commissioner with plenary powers and offer the construction of 
railways and opening up of mines throughout the Empire to the 
British people, and make their interests ours.”* There was con- 
sequently very good reason why we should have identified ourselves 
with the cause of the Emperor. Unfortunately, not only were we 
apathetic, but we were unsympathetic. ‘I consider,’ wrote Sir 
Claude Macdonald in October, 1898, shortly after the coup d’état, 
“‘the course of true reform in China has been much injured by the 
injudicious conduct of Kang Yu-wei [the Emperor’s leading adviser ] 
and his friends.”® This inept expression of opinion is typical of the 
way in which our interests in the Far East have lately been managed. 

But if we could not prevent the coup a’ état, we might and should 
have stood resolutely in the way of the prosecution of the anti-foreign 
policy of its authors. Probably, had Sir Claude Macdonald appre- 
ciated more accurately the advantages likely to accrue to British 
interests by an active championship of the Reformers, he would have 
watched the proceedings of the Dowager Empress more narrowly, and 
would have seen that difficulties were placed in her path irrespective 
of the perils to which it obviously led. Unfortunately, he was doubly 
blind. He saw neither the advantages of supporting the Reformers 
nor the perils with which the Empress’s policy was fraught. There is 
really no excuse for this myopia. The acts of the Empress and the 


(1) Forrnicutiy Review, June, 19C0, pp. 964-5. 
{2) North China Herald, Sep‘. 25 and Oct. 24, 1898. 
(3) Ibid., Sept. 4, 1899. 


(4) Chin Hsin-pao, March 3, 1898; translated in North China Herald, May 16, 1900. 


(5) C. 9131, p. 306. 
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Yamen were plain before the world, and if there was any difficulty in 
estimating their true character, experienced advice was plentiful. 
When the home Government were taunted with the inadequate pro- 
vision they made for dealing with the Transvaal, Mr. Balfour retorted 
with an appeal to the ignorance of the “ man in the street.” It isa 
pity that in regard to China the Government did not seek instruction 
from the “ man in the street.’”’ He atany rate had no illusions as to 
the cataclysm that was impending. For nearly twelve months the 
Treaty port Press has rung with warnings and appeals to Her 
Majesty’s Government. -It is interesting to read some of these 
warnings now, in the lurid light of their tragical fulfilment. 

As far back as last August the North China Herald was prophesying 
an explosion. In February this paper specifically urged the Powers 
to insist on the immediate arrest of the leaders of the Boxer move- 
ment, and with striking prevision pointed out the consequences of 
inaction. 


“We cannot too strongly insist that, unless this is done, it is morally certain 
that the opening spring will witness a rising such as foreigners in China have 
never seen before. The whole country from the Yellow River to the Great Wall 
and beyond will be a blaze of insurrection, which will not only annihilate every 
foreign interest of every sort in the interior, but will drive every foreigner out of 
Peking and Tientsin under conditions which it is not difficult to foresee. There 
has been more or less danger of such an uprising for a long time. Unless strong 
and united efforts are now put forth, it is as certain to take place as any future 
event can well be. Those who are interested in preventing it will act accord- 
ingly.” 


A few weeks later we were told that 


**Those who hold the reins of power now in Peking are, with their Imperial 
mistress herself, ignorant enough of the outside world to believe that, if they 
choose, they are strong enough now to defy Great Britain and to expel all the 
foreigners from North China.” ? 


Again on May 9th we find the following passage in a leading 
article :— 


“With the northern provinces overrun by the Boxers, the Yangtze Valley 
distinctly dissatisfied with the present position of affairs, and the southern pro- 
vinces arming, a word in season cannot be mis-said. It may ke added that 
Chinese in Peking who study the undercurrents, and who write to their friends 
in Shanghai things which they find it prudent not to utter in the capital, are 
more and more convinced that the Manchus in power are preparing for a bold 
attempt to expel the foreigner altogether from North China.” 


It seems almost incredible that warnings such as these should have 
been ignored, especially as they were endorsed by letters equally 
earnest and emphatic from missionaries and correspondents in the 
disturbed districts. The fact is that drift and J/aissez faire, varied 


(1) North China Herald, Feb. 14, 1900. (2) Ibid., March 28. 
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occasionally by outbursts of misdirected and generally sterile energy, 
have been the keynotes of our whole policy in the Far East. Intelligent 
anticipations of catastrophes before they occur have always been unwel- 
come to the Foreign Office, and this, perhaps, may explain why the pro- 
phecies of the Treaty port newspapers haveattracted so little notice. But 
it must be remembered that it is not only with journalistic prophecies 
that the Foreign Office has had to deal. The actions of the Dowager 
Empress’s Government since the autumn of 1898 have been in them- 
selves menacing enough to cause the deepest anxiety, and yet in the 
last China Blue Book, which contains dispatches dated as late as last 
January, there is scarcely any reference to the internal political 
situation, and not the slightest indication that anything abnormal 
was in progress. The fact that other Powers seem to have been 
equally in the dark with ourselves does not excuse our indifference. 
The interests they have at stake are not comparable with ours, and 
besides, Russia, with 50,000 troops at Port Arthur and no preoccupa- 
tions in South Africa, could well afford to let a storm brew which 
might give her the opportunity of finally establishing her predomin- 
ance in Eastern Asia. 

This record of the last eighteen months, following on a whole 
string of more notorious blunders, failures, and neglected duties in 
the Far East, cannot but inspire serious misgiving as to the adequate 
protection of British interests in the very grave and perilous crisis by 
which we are now confronted. There is one point on which I confess 
to feeling considerable anxiety. The arrangements which have been 
concluded or are in process of negotiation among the Powers have 
not yet been made public, but there is reason to believe that some 
understanding with Russia involving the abandonment of the 
position we have hitherto taken up in regard to Corea is in con- 
templation. I trust this is not the case. The merits of the Corean 
question I have already discussed in these pages, and I have held 
that our attitude in regard to it was not justified.’ But that 
attitude was deliberately adopted in pursuance of a policy of friendli- 
ness to Japan, and the present is scarcely a safe moment to abandon 
it. If we are on the eve of a political cataclysm in China, the friend- 
ship of Japan will be of greater value to us than that of Russia. 
The attitude of Russia towards us during the last year has been 
distinctly unfriendly. Our attempt to come to a final understanding 
with her in regard to China in the autumn of 1898 was not suc- 
cessful; and, if we may judge by the spirit of the Russian people as 
manifested at the present moment in the Press of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow,” there is little likelihood of a fresh agreement being inter- 


(1) Foxrniautty Review, June, 1896, pp. 865 ez seq. 

(2) The anti-British violence of the Russian Press during the last fortnight has been 
almost unprecedented. The keynote of all the articles is that there is no identity of 
British and Russian interests in China. (See extracts from Novoe Vremya, Grashdanin, 
and Petersburgskya Viedomosti in Petersburger Zeitung, June 1-14 and 2-15.) 
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preted with more scrupulous loyalty than was the Chinese Railway 
Agreement of 1899. Ifthe idea is to save ourselves by a diplomatic 
bargain from an effort which, at the present moment, may be difficult, 
we shall have to pay a very heavy price for it in theend. I am as 
anxious as any man fora loyal and permanent understanding with 
Russia in Asia, but to imagine that, in her present mood, she is going 
to pluck any chestnuts out of the fire for us is to court a deception of 
the most dangerous kind. 

Our wisest policy is to keep our hands absolutely free, and 
to be prepared to defend our interests and the status quo ante with 
adequate strength, both in the north and the west of China, should 
the occasion arise. We should hold the balance fairly between all 
the Powers. For the moment there is no necessity to take sides, as 
in the work of pacification all the Powers are equally interested. 
Japan is not a whit less interested than Russia, and I can see no reason 
why she should not participate in the restoration of order on an 
equality with her great rival. When the pacification is accomplished 
our policy is clear. We have to take our stand by the Integrity of 
China and the Open Door, and we have to insist on the restoration 
of the legitimate Emperor, with a guarantee of his absolute indepen- 
dence. It is not likely that this programme will be seriously con- 
tested, but if it is, we shall have lost nothing by keeping our hands 
unfettered. The automatic support of those Powers who have every- 
thing to gain by this policy will more surely secure to us any advan- 
tages which may seem to be promised by direct negotiation with 
Russia. The emergency is much too serious for us to rely wholly on 
Self-Denying Protocols, even if the security of those estimable 
instruments had not been somewhat invalidated by the doctrine of 
the Stricken Field. 

Dirtomaticvs. 








THE MARCH TO PRETORIA. 


Lorp Roserts left Cape Town on the 9th of February, and entered 
Pretoria on the 5th of June. The military operations between these 
dates divide themselves into three phases: the march to Bloemfontein 
(February 10th to March 13th), the halt at Bloemfontein (March 13th 
to April 30th), and the advance to Pretoria (April 30th to June 5th). 
The first phase of these operations was considered at some length in 
the Forrnicutty Review for May. It is proposed in the following 
article to describe the other two phases, and discuss the strategical 
problems evolved out of the events which have occurred. 

On arrival at Bloemfontein, Lord Roberts decided to make the 
Free State capital the advanced base for the invasion of the Transvaal, 
and not move farther north till sixty days’ supplies for the army had 
been brought up from Cape Colony. In addition to the collection of 
food, ammunition, and clothing, the cavalry had to be almost wholly 
remounted, the infantry divisions re-arranged, and a division of 
mounted infantry organised out of the number of heterogeneous 
units of Imperial and Colonial mounted troops which had arrived at 
Bloemfontein. 

While these preparations were in progress the Field-Marshal 
issued his much-discussed amnesty proclamation, which was ordered 
to be circulated as widely as possible. With this purpose General 
Clements from Norval’s Pont was directed to march his brigade 
through the south-western portion of the Free State to Philipolis 
and Fauresmith, while the 3rd Division under General Gatacre was 
ordered up to Springfontein. General French with the remnant of 
the mounted troops went to Thaba Nchu, where he arrived on the 
20th March—the Colonial Division under General Brabant being 
directed along the Basuto frontier through Aliwal North, Rouxville, 
and Wepener. 

Finding no immediate advance was contemplated north of Bloem- 
fontein, the recuperative courage of the Boers once more asserted 
itself, and a considerable force under Commandant De Wet was 
suddenly turned south with the object of intercepting Lord Roberts’s 
railway communication with Cape Colony. On the 26th March the 
head of this railway column reached Ladybrand simultaneously with 
the arrival of a small force under Colonel Pilcher, who had been 
detached by General Broadwood to occupy the town. ‘This 
force fell back on Thaba Nechu, and on the 30th March General 
Broadwood, then in command at that place, finding himself in the 
presence of a superior force, decided to retire to Bloemfontein. On 
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the way occurred the disaster at Koorn Spruit on the 31st March. 
Leaving a strong post at Thaba Nchu, the Boers pushed on to 
Dewetsdorp, driving out the British detachment which had been sent 
there by General Gatacre. On the 4th April this commando reached 
Reddersburg, capturing near that place a force of three companies of 
the Royal Irish Rifles and two companies of the Sixth Mounted 
Infantry Regiment. Their further advance westwards being opposed 
by the main body of the 3rd Division, the Boers fell back on Dewets- 
dorp. Meanwhile another portion of this raiding force had advanced 
to Wepener, and, reinforced by many of the local burghers, had 
surrounded the vanguard of General Brabant’s force at Jammersberg 
bridge over the Caledon River. This was the position on the 9th 
April. 

As soon as Lord Roberts heard of the direction taken by the Boers, 
he ordered in all outlying detachments and directed the following 
movement to be made. Third Division (Chermside)' to Bethanie ; 
8th Division (Rundle) to Edenburg; the two divisions to concen- 
trate at Reddersburg and advance on Dewetsdorp. The 11th 
Division (Pole-Carew), with two cavalry brigades under General 
French, were at the same time moved out to Springfield (ride Map 
No. 1), ready to reinforce the 3rd and 8th Divisions if required. 
General Brabant, who was then at Aliwal North, was ordered to 
march with all possible speed through Rouxville to Wepener. 

The concentration of these forces was delayed by heavy rains, 
but on the 19th General Rundle, in command of the united 3rd and 
8th Divisions, left Reddersburg, and on the 21st reached a point four 
miles west of Dewetsdorp, where he found his further advance 
strongly opposed. He asked Lord Roberts for reinforcements, and 
the Field-Marshal ordered the column which was held in readiness 
at Springfield to march to his assistance on the 22nd. On the 23rd 
this column reached Leeuwkop, and on the 25th effected a junction 
at Dewetsdorp with Rundle’s force, which had arrived there in the 
morning of the same day. On this day also Brabant’s column 
coming from Rouxville was eight miles south of Wepener. In 
consequence of these movements the Boers, evacuated Dewets- 
dorp and Wepener on the night of the 24th, retiring on Lady- 
brand. On the 22nd Lord Roberts had despatched the mounted 
infantry division (Ian Hamilton) and the 9th Division (Colvile) 
along the Thaba Nchu road, with orders to intercept, if possible, 
the Boer retreat. This foree occupied Sanna’s Post on the 23rd, 
but owing to the opposition met with on the way, it did not reach 
Thaba Nehu till the 26th, too late to prevent the Boers making good 
their retreat to Ladybrand. The general positions of the forces on 

(1) Sir Herbert Chermside relieved Sir William Gatacre in command of the 5rd 
Division on the 10th April. 
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both sides on the evening of the 25th April are marked on No. 1 
Map accompanying this article. 

According to all the rules and experience of war, the attempted 
counter-stroke by the Boers on the Brétish rear would only have been 
justifiable had it been made with a force superior to that which Lord 
Roberts could bring to bear on any threatened point of his line of 
communications. This condition did not exist. The raiding force 
which passed through Thaba Nchu is reported to have been less than 
7,C00, while the strength of the British troops concentrated at various 
points between Bloemfontein and Springfontein amounted to fully 
25,000. The execution of the plan, moreover, by whomever it was 
designed, was not equal to its conception. After arrival at Dewets- 
dorp, instead of being concentrated for a decisive blow at a selected 
point on the railway, the Boer force was divided into two columns, one 
being diverted south to Wepener, the other westwards to Redders- 
burg. Had the whole force been rapidly taken to the latter place, it 
might have struck the railway before the 3rd Division, which was 
dispersed about the country, could have been concentrated and 
deployed to oppose its advance. Lord Roberts would then have been 
compelled to have undertaken a subsidiary campaign to clear the 
enemy from his right flank and rear before continuing his march to 
Pretoria. 

It has been suggested that, when the Boers tried to seize the 
British communications, Lord Roberts should have replied by 
manceuvring to intercept and capture the raiding force. The distance 
from Bloemfontein to the Basuto frontier is less than ninety miles, 
and if the Field-Marshal had deployed a strong force on the line 
Bloemfontein—Thaba Nchu—Ladybrand, facing south, he would have 
placed himself on Commandant De Wet’s rear and compelled the 
Boers to surrender or disperse. This result, however, could not have 
been obtained without a considerable waste of time and disturbance 
of Lord Roberts’s original plan of campaign. Commanders who seek 
to gain great results must neglect side issues, refusing to allow their 
strategy to be dictated by their enemy, and keeping always in mind 
the primary object of their operations. In Lord Roberts’s case this 
object was the seizure of the enemy’s central arsenal and seat of 
Government at Pretoria, with a view to crippling the offensive power 
of the Boers for further military operations. To accomplish this 
purpose it was necessary to secure the railway from the risk of even 
temporary destruction, and on hearing of the direction of the Boer 
counter-stroke Lord Roberts’s dispositions were taken with this object 
uppermost in his mind. The defeat and dispersion of Commandant 
De Wet’s force was for the time being of secondary importance, com- 
pared with the necessity for preserving intact the railway communica- 
tion with the sea base. 
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The Boers were able to point to certain tactical successes gained 
during the progress of this abortive counter-stroke. These, however, 
were not due to the excellence of the strategy adopted, but to the 
errors of the local British commanders ; and they afford no justification 
for an enterprise which was based on an ignorant conception of the 
principles of war, and conducted as it was, could only lead to profitless 
results. It was fortunate at the time that the direction of the campaign 
was controlled by so cool-headed a strategist as Lord Roberts has 
proved himself to be. At no period of the campaign has the Field- 
Marshal’s knowledge of war been so correctly applied as when he 
refused to allow the mishaps of Koorn Spruit and Reddersburg to 
turn him from his purpose and delay his advance to the Transvaal 
capital. 

Resuming the narrative of events, when Lord Roberts heard on the 
morning of the 25th of April that the Boers were retreating on 
Ladybrand, he ordered the following movements :— 


11th Division (Pole-Carew) from Dewetsdorp to Bloemfontein. 


Cavalry (French) ‘a ‘ ss Thaba Nehu. 
8th Division (Rundle) ‘a “s Pe Thaba Nehu. 


3rd Division (Chermside) to remain at Dewetsdorp. 


Orders were at the same time sent to General Ian Hamilton to 
press on to Thaba Nehu, and if possible intercept the Boer force 
retreating northwards. The Boers, however, always appreciative of 
a strategical point when the security of their retreat is concerned, had 
kept a strong force at and near Thaba Nchu to cover the retirement 
on Ladybrand. General Hamilton’s progress was thus necessarily 
slow, as he was compelled to fight his way from Sanna’s Post against 
the Boer rearguard troops, who clung to their successive positions 
with the tenacity which the burghers always show when favoured by 
cover. It was not till the afternoon of the 27th that he reached 
Thaba Nehu, being joined there on the same day by General French, 
who had come up from Dewetsdorp. 

The British army of invasion was now deployed on a line of some 
forty miles in length, reaching from Bloemfontein to Thaba Nehu. 
Lord Roberts divided his force into two columns, the 7th and 11th 
Divisions, with Hunter’s brigade of mounted infantry, composing 
the left column, which the Field-Marshal personally accompanied ; 
while the 9th Division (Colvile), Bruce Hamilton’s Brigade (unal- 
loted to any division), and Itidley’s mounted infantry, formed the 
right column, under General Ian Hamilton. The 6th Division 
(Kelly-Kenny) was left to hold Bloemfontein, and the 8th (Rundle) 
at Thaba Nchu, with orders to clear the right ilank of the advancing 
army up to Senekal. 

The following is an itinerary of the march to Pretoria. 
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April 30th—Ian Hamilton moved out his mounted infantry 
brigade on the Winburg road, and found a Boer force posted in a 
strong position at Houtnek. Commandant General Botha was in 
command. Bruce Hamilton’s brigade and French’s cavalry rein- 
forced Ian Hamilton during the night. 

May 1st.—Ian Hamilton drove back Botha’s force in a north- 
easterly direction from Houtnek. Pole-Carew’s division reached 
Karee Siding. French took the bulk of the cavalry division 
to Bloemfontein for rest, leaving Broadwood’s brigade with Ian 
Hamilton. 

May 2nd.—Halt. 

May 8rd.—Lord Roberts entered Brandfort with the left column 
—the Boers under General Delarey vacating their positions south of 
the town and retreating in a north-easterly direction. 

May 4th.—Hutton’s mounted infantry reconnoitred up to the 
Vet River. Ian Hamilton advanced to within 20 miles of Winburg. 

May 5th—Lord Roberts advanced the left column to the Vet 
River, driving the Boers from their positions south of the river. 
Hutton crossed to the north bank. 

May 6th.—Ian Hamilton occupied Winburg. Lord Roberts to 
Smaldeel. 

May 7th.—General halt of both columns on the line, Smaldeel— 
Winburg. 

May 8th.—F rench arrived from Bloemfontein, and took his place 
with his cavalry division forming the left wing of the advancing 
army. Hutton on the left, and Broadwood on the right, reconnoitred 
up to the Zand River, reporting the enemy to be in force on the 
north bank, with artillery. 

May 9th.—Lord Roberts drew in his right column, and concen- 
trated his whole force near Welgelegen, about seven miles from the 
Zand River. 

May 10th.—The passage of the Zand River was forced by the 
mounted troops, assisted by the fire of the artillery, the Boers 
holding their positions long enough to get away their convoys and 
guns. 

May 11th.—Lord Roberts with the left column advanced to Geneva 
Siding, directing Ian Hamilton towards Lindley. 

May 12th.— Lord Roberts entered Kroonstad (128 miles from 
Bloemfontein) without further opposition, the Boers having vacated 
their prepared position at Boschrand on the rapid approach of the 
British force. President Steyn fled to Lindley on the night of 
the 1lth. Commandant Botha with the Transvaal burghers retired 
to the Vaal. 

May 13th to 21st.—Lord Roberts halted during ten days at 
Kroonstad, to enable the railway to be repaired and an advanced 
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depét to be formed. On the 17th Ian Hamilton’s cavalry under 
Broadwood occupied Lindley, and Lord Methuen reached Hoopstad, 
bringing his force into the zone of Lord Roberts’s operations. On 
the 21st Methuen’s force left Hoopstad for Kroonstad. 

May 22nd.—Ian Hamilton, after a series of engagements with 
Commandant Christopher De Wet, reached Heilbron. Lord Roberts 
marched to Honing’s Spruit. 

May 23rd.—Lord Roberts reached the Rhenoster River, the Boers 
having vacated their entrenched position on the north bank as 
soon as they found their left flank turned by Ian Hamilton at 
Heilbron. 

May 24th—The cavalry and mounted infantry were sent to the 
Vaal River, French’s advanced squadrons crossing in the evening at 
Pary’s Drift. Ian Hamilton was directed to turn westwards and 
march on Boschbank. 

May 25th—The advance to the Vaal was continued with all 
possible speed. 

May 26th—Lord Roberts reached Wolvenhoek. Ian Hamilton 
at Boschbank. 

May 27th.—Lord Roberts, with the 7th and 11th Divisions, crossed 
the Vaal at Viljoen’s Drift and reached Vereeniging. 

May 28th.—Lord Roberts with his column advanced to Klip 
liver, the enemy abandoning all the prepared positions on the way 
owing to the rapid advance of the British force. Ian Hamilton and 
French advanced ten miles west of the railway, clearing the Boers 
from their front. 

May 29th.—Lord Roberts with the main column reached Elands- 
fontein without opposition, and took possession of the railway junc- 
tions with Johannesburg. Jan Hamilton, finding a Boer force 
posted in a strong position three miles south of the town, attacked in 
front, while French and Hutton moved westward to turn the right 
flank of the position. The combined efforts of the three generals 
forced the Boers northwards. 

May 30th.—The Boers making no further stand, Lord Roberts 
surrounded the town of Johannesburg and summoned the Com- 
mandant to surrender within twenty-four hours. President Kruger 
fled from Pretoria. 

May 31st.—Lord Roberts entered Johannesburg. 

June Ast, 2nd.—Tialt. 

June 3rd.—Advance of the whole army towards Pretoria. 

June 4th.—The Boers were attacked in their entrenched position 
at Six Mile Spruit, and at nightfall had been driven back on Pre- 
toria. The same night Commandant-General Botha offered to 
surrender the town. 

June 5th.—Lord Roberts entered Pretoria. 
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It is interesting to compare the distances traversed during this 
remarkable march with the times taken. Measured along the line of 
railway, the total distance from Bloemfontein to Elandsfontein is 
254 miles. Without reckoning the ten days halt which was made 
at Kroonstad to enable the railhead to be carried up to that place 
before advancing farther, the total distance was covered in 18 days, 
giving an average of 14 miles per day. The second half of the 
march—viz., 126 miles from Kroonstad to Elandsfontein—was tra- 
versed in seven days (22nd to 29th), giving an average of 18 miles per 
day. Bearing in mind the circumstances of the march—it was 
through a hostile country, thinly populated, scantily supplied with 
food and water, along sandy tracks, opposed throughout by an enter- 
prising enemy—it would be hard to find any similar record of a long 
continuous march conducted to a successful end in so short a time 
and with so little waste of life. 

In 1870 the second German army, marching from Metz to the 
Loire, taking all its corps together averaged only 12 miles a day— 
the ninth corps, the fastest, averaging 134 miles. The march of 
Napoleon’s grand army from the Channel to the Rhine in 1805 
has always been quoted by military students as the fastest on record. 
The distance traversed by the three corps d’armée was 400 miles, 
and the time taken twenty-five days. This only gives an average 
of 16 miles a day, and the march, which was unopposed throughout, 
was conducted under exceptionally favourable circumstances as 
regards roads and weather, through a friendly country, supplies 
being abundant, and with a full day’s interval maintained between 
each division." 

The successful ending of Lord Roberts’s march is indeed a striking 
testimony to the genius of the Field-Marshal under whose direction 
it was undertaken. Boldly conceived, precisely planned, carefully 
executed, it will take its place in military history as a remarkable 
operation of war, worthy both of leader and followers. The 
organisation of the troops, as arranged before the march began, was 
observed during the whole way to Pretoria. The most notable 
points about this organisation were the arrangements for preserving 
communication, by the field telegraph extending along a front of 
forty miles, between the Field-Marshal and his divisional generals, 
the manner in which the mounted troops were distributed among the 
divisions so as to ensure the entire front of the army being covered 
by cavalry and mounted infantry, the pains taken to husband the 
strength of the horses and provide them with sufficient food and 
water,’ and the careful preparations for conveying and distributing 


(1) In his famous march to join the Duke of Wellington at Talavera General Craw- 
furd, with the Light Brigade, accomplished 62 miles in 26 hours; but this rate of 
progress was forced, and could not have been maintained continuously. 

(2) Soon after arriving at Bloemfontein Lord Roberts published a very stringent 
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supplies from the railhead, which was often far in rear of the 
advancing army. 

The fighting dispositions made throughout the march were based on 
the new system developed by Lord Roberts to meet the tactics of the 
Boer leaders. Theinfantry were massed in the centre of the advancing 
line, right and left of the railway, holding the enemy in front of their 
entrenchments and watching the opportunity for a frontal attack, 
while wide turning movements were made towards both flanks by 
strong wings of mounted troops. These tactics invariably succeeded. 
As soon as the Boers felt the attack developing they extended their 
front in order to prevent being outflanked, until the force holding 
the central position across the railway became too weak for further 
resistance, when a general retreat was ordered. These tactics must 
not be considered as constituting a permanent system for general 
future adoption against European troops led by daring and well- 
trained leaders. They were only possible under the conditions of the 
moment—a large superiority of mounted men on the British side, 
and the habitual dislike of the Boers to take the initiative for the 
purpose of attempting offensive counter-strokes. 

On the side of the Boers, since the “ herding ” of Cronje the fighting 
has never been more than half-hearted. During the whole period of 
Lord Roberts’s advance from Bloemfontein no decided stand was ever 
made, and the statement includes the final fight outside Pretoria on the 
4th of June, when the British loss was only two killed and 49 wounded. 
Whenever the attack was pushed home the Boers held the various 
positions which they had entrenched only long enough to secure the 
removal of their guns and convoys. Nervously anxious for their 
line of retreat, the leaders would never consent to fight a pitched 
battle and make a bid for victory by risking the chance of defeat. 
The physical courage of the burghers—even this has not always been 
equally maintained—has not been reflected in the character of their 
leaders, whose moral courage seems ever to quail under defeat, and 
requires the stimulant of success to revive its vitality. 

Railways have had a notable influence on the strategy both of 


army order dealing with this matter. The order was communicated to the Morning 
Post by Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby. After calling attention to the previous want of 
care of the horses during the campaign, the Commander-in-Chief remarked as follows : 
‘‘ The success of military operations in this country largely depends on the mobility of 
the troops employed, and this ceases as soon as the horses fall into bad condition. The 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief appeals to the officers to whom this order is 
addressed to maintain the efficiency of their respective corps, and to spare no trouble in 
looking after the feeding and watering of their horses, seeing that the men dismount 
and that the horses are allowed to graze on every possible opportunity. His lordship 
draws the special attention of general and commanding officers to this subject, which 
is of vital importance to the army in South Africa, and he holds them responsible that 
his instructions are clearly understood and strictly complied with by all those serving 
under them.” 
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British and Boer leaders during the progress of the campaign. Had 
it not been for the railway, Lord Roberts could never have taken the 
risk of marching to Pretoria until he had completely subjugated the 
Boer force which he left on his right flank and rear. Correctly 
estimating the difficulty of keeping an army together away from the 
railway, the Field-Marshal decided that no undue risk would be 
incurred by the advance of his army along the railway line in his 
possession. Given a secure base, the defence of a railway—especially 
where there are no lateral lines to assist an enemy’s approach—is not 
a formidable task. Fortified depéts can be formed at intervals, and 
if a raid is made on any portion of the line, it is easy to bring up 
reinforcements to the threatened point. Bloemfontein is nearly three 
times as far from Pretoria as it is from Modder River, yet the march 
to the Transvaal capital with railway communication all the way was 
a less hazardous undertaking than Lord Roberts’s first march across 
country previous to his occupation of Bloemfontein. 

The surrender of Pretoria virtually closed the war. Refugees from 
their capitals, and with their arsenal in British possession, the two 
Presidents have lost the power to wage the war further. They may 
attempt for some time longer to keep the remnant of their fighting 
men together, but the limit of the burghers’ patience will eventually 
be reached. Guerilla warfare carried on by a civilised country is only 
justifiable when there is a regular army in the field, or when assistance 
is expected from a neighbouring State. During the Peninsular war 
the Spanish guerilla chiefs rendered invaluable assistance to the 
Duke of Wellington by harassing the French communications, keep- 
ing alive the war sentiment of the Spanish people, and gaining time 
by occupying the attention of large bodies of troops which would have 
been otherwise available for regular operations. Conducted without 
such conditions, irregular warfare of this nature can only inflict 
suffering without the possibility of any political recompense. The 
burghers have made a gallant stand for their cause, which would 
never have been a cause at all but for the false encouragement given 
to their hopes of independence by the weakness of former British 
Governments. It now remains for their leaders to accept their 
defeat with the dignity befitting brave men, and not attempt to 
prolong a struggle which has lost all meaning and can bring neither 
honour nor succour to the vanquished. 
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BY THE IONIAN SEA. 





CHAPTER V. 
DULCE GALESI FLUMEN, 


Taranto has a very interesting Museum. I went there with an introduc- 
tion to the curator, who spared no trouble in pointing out to me all 
that was best worth seeing. He and I were alone in the little galleries ; 
at a second or third visit I had the Museum to myself, save for an 
attendant who seemed to regard a visitor as a pleasant novelty, and be- 
stirred himself for my comfort when I wanted to make drawings. 
Nothing is charged for admission, yet no one enters. Presumably, all the 
Tarentines who care for archeology have already been here, and strangers 
are few. 

Upon the shelves are seen innumerable miniature busts, carved in some 
kind of stone; thought to be simply portraits of private persons. One 
peers into the faces of men, women, and children, vaguely conjecturing 
their date, their circumstances ; some of them may have dwelt in the old 
time on this very spot of ground now covered by the Museum. Like 
other people who grow too rich and comfortable, these citizens of Tarentum 
loved mirth and mockery; their Greek theatre was remarkable for irreverent 
farce, for parodies of the great drama of Athens. And here is testimony to 
the fact: all manner of comic masks, of grotesque visages ; mouths dis- 
torted into impossible grins, eyes leering and goggling, noses extravagant. 
I sketched a caricature of Medusa, the anguished features and snaky 
locks travestied with satiric grimness. You remember a story which 
illustrates this scoffing habit: how the Roman Ambassador, whose Greek 
left something to be desired, excited the uproarious derision of the assem- 
bled Tarentines—with results which were no laughing matter. 

I used the opportunity of my conversation with the Director of the 
Museum to ask his aid in discovering the river Galesus. Who could find 
himself at Taranto without turning in thought to the Galesus, and wishing 
to walk along its banks ? Unhappily, one cannot be quite sure of its posi- 
tion. A stream there is, flowing into the Little Sea, which by some is 
called Galeso ; but the countryfolk commonly give it the name of Gial- 
trezze. Of course I turned my steps in that direction, to see and judge for 
myself. 

To skirt the western shore of the Mare Piccolo, I had to pass the railway- 
station, and there I made a few inquiries ; the official with whom I spoke 
knew not the name Galeso, but informed me that the Gialtrezze entered 
the sea at a distance of some three kilometres. That I purposed walking 
such a distance to see an insignificant stream excited the surprise, even the 
friendly concern, of my interlocutor; again and again he assured me it was 
not worth while, repeating emphatically, ‘‘ Non c’é novita.” But I went my 
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foolish way. Of two or three peasants or fishermen on the road I asked 
the name of the little river I was approaching ; they answered, ‘ Gial- 
trezze.”’ Then came a man carrying a gun, whose smile and greeting 
invited question, ‘‘Can you tell me the name of the stream which 
flows into the sea just beyond here?” ‘Signore, it is the Galeso.”’ 

My pulse quickened with delight ; all the more when I found that my 
informant had no tincture of the classics, and that he supported Galeso 
against Gialtrezze simply as a question of local interest. Joyously I took 
leave of him, and very soon I was in sight of the river itself. The river ? 
It is barely half a mile long; it rises amid a bed of great reeds, which 
quite conceal the water, and flows with an average breadth of some ten feet 
down to the sea-shore, on either side of it bare, dusty fields, and a few 
hoary olives. 

The Galesus?—the river beloved by Horace; its banks pasturing a 
famous breed of sheep, with fleece so precious that it was protected by a 
garment of skins? Certain it is that all the waters of Magna Grecia have 
much diminished since classic times, but (unless there have been great local 
changes, due, for example, to an earthquake) this brook had always the 
same length, and it is hard to think of the Galesus as so insignificant. 
Disappointed, brooding, I followed the current seaward, and upon the 
shore, amid scents of mint and rosemary, sat down to rest. 

There was a good view of Taranto across the water; the old town on its 
little island, compact of white houses, contrasting with the yellowish tints 
of the great new buildings which spread over the peninsula. With half- 
closed eyes, one could imagine the true Tarentum. Tiny wavelets lapped 
upon the sand before me, their music the same two thousand years ago. 
A shepherd came along, his flock struggling behind him; man and goats 
were as much of the old world as of the new. Far away, the boats of 
fishermen floated silently. I heard a rustle as an old fig-tree hard by 
dropped its latest leaves. On the sea-bank of yellow crumbling earth 
lizards flashed hither and thither in sunshine. After a dull morning, the 
day had passed into golden serenity ; a stillness as of eternal peace ruled 
over earth and sky. 

‘Dearest of all to me is that nook of earth which yields not to 
Hymettus for its honey, nor for its olive to green Venafrum; where 
heaven grants a long springtime and warmth in winter, and in the sunny 
hollows Bacchus fosters a vintage noble as the Falernian——” The lines 
of Horace sang in my head ; I thought, too, of the praise of Virgil, who, 
tradition has it, wrote his Eclogues hereabouts. Of course, the country has 
another aspect in spring and early summer; I saw it at a sad moment; 
but, all allowance made for seasons, it is still with wonder that one recalls 
the rapture of the poets. A change beyond conception must have come 
over these shores of the Ionian Sea. The scent of the rosemary seemed to 
me a last lingering grace of a land beloved by the gods. 

After all, who knows whether I have seen the Galwsus? Perhaps, as 
some believe, it is quite another river, flowing far to the west of Taranto 
into the open gulf. Gialtrezze may have become Galeso merely because 
of the desire in scholars to believe that it was the classic river; in other 
parts of Italy names have been so imposed. But I shall not give ear to 
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such discouraging arguments. It is little likely that my search will ever 
be renewed, and for me the Galesus—‘‘ dulce Galesi flumen’’—is the 
stream I found and tracked, whose waters I heard mingle with the Little 
Sea. The memory has no sense of disappointment. Those reeds which 
rustled about the hidden source seem to me fit shelter of a Naiad; Iam 
glad I could not see the water bubbling in its spring, for there remains a 
mystery. Whilst I live, the stream winds and glistens in the light of that 
golden afternoon, and there beyond, across the blue still depths, glimmers 
a vision of Tarentum. 

Let Taranto try as it will to be modern and progressive, there is a 
retarding force which shows little sign of being overcome—the profound 
superstition of the people. A striking episode of street life reminded me 
how near akin were the Southern Italians of to-day to their predecessors in 
what are called the dark ages; nay, to those more illustrious ancestors 
who were so ready to believe that an ox had uttered an oracle, or that a 
stone had shed blood. Somewhere near the swing-bridge, by which unde- 
niable steamships go and come between the inner and the outer sea, I saw 
a crowd gathered about a man who was exhibiting a picture and expound- 
ing its purport; every other minute, the male listeners doffed their hats, 
the females bowed and crossed themselves. When I had pressed near 
enough to hear the speaker, I found he was just finishing a wonderful 
story, in which he himself might or might not have faith, but which plainly 
commanded the credit of his auditors. Having closed his narrative, the 
fellow began to sell it in printed form—little pamphlets with a rude illus- 
tration on the cover. I bought the thing for a soldo, and read it as I 
walked away. 

A few days ago—thus, after a pious exordium, the relation began— 
in that part of Italy called Marea, there came into a railway-station a 
Capuchin friar of grave, thoughtful, melancholy aspect, who besought the 
station-master to allow him to go without ticket by the train just starting, 
as he greatly desired to reach the Sanctuary of Loreto that day, and had 
no money to pay his fare. The official gave a contemptuous refusal, and 
paid no heed to the entreaties of the friar, who urged all manner of reli- 
gious motives for the granting of his request. The two engines on the 
train (which was a very long one) seemed about to steam away—but, 
behold, con grande stupore di tutti, the waggons moved not at all! Presently 
a third engine was put on, but still all efforts to start the train proved 
useless. Alone of the people who viewed this inexplicable event, the friar 
showed no astonishment; he remarked calmly, that so long as he was 
refused permission to travel by it, the train would not stir. At length 
un ricco signore found a way out of the difficulty by purchasing the friar a 
third-class ticket ; with a grave reproof to the station-master, the friar took 
his seat, and the train went its way. 

But the matter, of course, did not end here. Indignant and amazed, 
and wishing to be avenged upon that frataccio, the station-master tele- 
graphed to Loreto, that in a certain carriage of a certain train was travel- 
ling a friar, whom it behoved the authorities to arrest for having hindered 
the departure of the said train for fifteen minutes, and also for the offence 
of mendicancy within a railway-station. Accordingly, the Loreto police 
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sought the offender, but, in the compartment where he had travelled, found 
no person ; there, however, lay a letter couched in these terms: ‘“‘ He who 
was in this waggon under the guise of a humble friar has now ascended 
into the arms of his Santissima Madre Maria. He wished to make 
known to the world how easy it is for him to crush the pride of unbe- 
lievers, or to reward those who respect religion.” 

Nothing more was discoverable ; wherefore the learned of the Church— 
i dotti della chiesa—came to the conclusion that under the guise of a friar 
there had actually appeared N. S. G. C. The Supreme Pontiff and his 
prelates had not yet delivered judgment in the matter, but there could 
be no sort of doubt that they would pronounce the authenticity of the 
miracle. With a general assurance that the good Christian will be saved 
and the unrepentant will be damned, this remarkable little pamphlet came 
to anend. Much verbiage I have omitted, but the translation, as far as it 
goes, is literal. Doubtless many a humble Tarentine spelt it through that 
evening, with boundless wonder, and thought such an intervention of 
Providence worthy of being talked about until the next stabbing case in his 
street provided a more interesting topic. 

Possibly some malevolent reader might note that the name of the rail- 
way-station where this miracle befell was nowhere mentioned. Was it not 
open to bim to go and make inquiries at Loreto ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TABLE OF THE PALADINS. 


For two or three days a roaring North wind whitened the sea with foam ; 
it kept the sky clear, and from morning to night there was magnificent 
sunshine, but, none the less, one suffered a good deal from cold. The streets 
looked barer than ever; only in the old town, where high, close walls 
afforded a good deal of shelter, was there a semblance of active life. But 
even here most of the shops seemed to have little, if any, business ; fre- 
quently I saw the tradesman asleep in a chair, at any hour of daylight. 
Indeed, it must be very difficult to make the day pass at Taranto. I 
noticed that, as one goes southward in Italy, the later do ordinary people 
dine ; appetite comes slowly in this climate. Between colazione at mid- 
day and pranzo at eight, or even half-past, what an abysm of time! Of 
course, the Tarentine never reads ; the only book-shop I could discover made 
a poorer display than even that at Cosenza—it was not truly a bookseller’s 
at all, but a fancy stationer’s. How the women spend their lives one 
may vainly conjecture. Only on Sunday did I see a few of them about 
the street ; they walked to and from Mass, with eyes on the ground, and 
all the better-dressed of them wore black. 

When the weather fell calm again, and there was pleasure in walking, I 
chanced upon a trace of the old civilisation which interested me more than 
objects ranged in a museum. Rambling eastward along the outer shore, 
in the wilderness which begins as soon as the town has disappeared, I 
came toa spot as uninviting as could be imagined, great mounds of dry 
rubbish, evidently deposited here by the dust-carts of Taranto ; luckily, I 
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continued my walk beyond this vbstacle, and after a while became aware 
that I had entered upon a road—a short piece of well-marked road, which 
vegan and ended in the mere waste. A moment's examination, and I saw 
that it was no modern by-way. The track was clean-cut in living rock, its 
smooth, hard surface lined with two parallel ruts nearly a foot deep; it ex- 
tended for some twenty yards without a break, and further on I discovered 
Jess perfect bits. Here, manifestly, was the seaside approach to Tarentum, 
to Taras, perhaps to the Phenician city which came before them. Ages 
must have passed since vehicles used this way ; the modern high road is at 
some distance inland, and one sees at a glance that this witness of ancient 
traffic has remained by Time’s sufferance in a desert region. Wonderful 
was the preservation of the surface: the angles at the sides, where the 
voad had been cut down a little below the rock-level, were sharp and clean 
as if carved yesterday, and the profound ruts, worn, perhaps, before Rome 
bad come to her power, showed the grinding of wheels with strange dis- 
tinctness. From this point there is an admirable view of Taranto, the sea 
and the mountains behind. 

Of the ancient town there remains hardly anything worthy of being called 
aruin. Near the shore, however, one can see a few remnants of a theatre 
—perhaps that theatre where the Tarentines were sitting when they saw 
Roman galleys, in scorn of treaty, sailing up the Gulf. 

My last evenings were brightened by very beautiful sunsets ; one in par- 
ticular remains with me; I watched it for an hour or more from the 
terrace-road of the island town. An exquisite afterglow seemed as if it 
would never pass away. Above the soft clouds stretching along the 
horizon a purple flush melted insensibly into the dark blue of the zenith. 
Eastward the sky was piled with lurid rack, sullen-tinted folds edged with 
the hue of sulphur. The sea hada strange aspect, curved tracts of pale 
blue lying motionless upon a dark expanse rippled by the wind. Below 
me, as I leaned on the sea-wall, a fisherman’s boat crept duskily along the 
rocks, a splash of oars soft-sounding in the stillness. I looked to the far 
Calabrian hills, now scarce distinguishable from horizon cloud, and 
wondered what chances might await me in the unknown scenes of my 
further travel. 

The long shore of the Ionian Sea suggested many a halting-place. Best 
of all, I should have liked to swing a wallet on my shoulder and make the 
whole journey on foot; but this for many reasons was impossible. I 
could only mark points of the railway where some sort of food or lodging 
might be hoped for, and the first of these stoppages was Metaponto. 

Official time-bills of the month marked a train for Metaponto at 4.56 a.m., 
and this I decided to take, as it seemed probable that I might find a stay of 
some hours sufficient, and so be able to resume my journey before night. 
E asked the waiter to call me ata quarter to four. In the middle of the 
night (as it seemed to me) I was aroused by a knocking, and the waiter’s 
voice called to me that, if I wished to leave early for Metaponto, I had better 
get up at once, as the departure of the train had been changed to 4.15—it 
was now half-past three. There ensued an argument, sustained, on my 
side, rather by the desire to stay in bed this cold morning than by any 
aith in the reasonableness of the railway company. There must be a 
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mistake! the orario for the month gave 4.56, and how could the time of a 
train be changed without public notice? Changed it was, insisted the 
waiter; it had happened a few days ago, and they had only heard of it at 
the hotel this very morning. Angry and uncomfortable, I got my clothes 
on, and drove to the station, where I found that a sudden change in the 
time-table, without any regard for persons relying upon the official guide, 
was taken as a matter of course. Shivering in the black night, I bade 
farewell to Taranto. 

At a little after six, when palest dawn was shimmering on the sea, I 
found myself at Metaponto, with no possibility of doing anything for a 
couple of hours. Metaponto is the railway-station, that and nothing more, 
and, as the station also calls itself a hotel, I straightway asked for a room, 
and there dozed until sunshine improved my humour and stirred my 
appetite. The guide-book had assured me of two things; that a vehicle 
could be had here for surveying the district, and that, under cover behind 
the station, one would find a little collection of antiquities unearthed here- 
about. On inquiry, I found that no vehicle, and no animal capable of 
being ridden, existed at Metaponto; also that the little museum had been 
transferred to Naples. It did not pay to keep the horse, they told me; a 
stranger asked for it only ‘‘once ina hundred years.”’ However, a lad 
was forthcoming who would guide me to the ruins. I breakfasted (the 
only thing tolerable being the wine), and we set forth. 

It was a walk of some two or three miles, by a cart road, through fields 
just being ploughed for grain. All about lay a level, or slightly rolling 
country, which in winter becomes a wilderness of mud; dry traces of vast 
slough and occasional stagnant pools showed what the state of things would 
be a couple of months hence. The properties were divided by hedges of 
agave—huge growths, grandly curving their sword-pointed leaves. Its 
companion, the spiny cactus, writbed here and there among juniper bushes 
and tamarisks. Along the wayside rose tall, dead thistles, white with age, 
their great cluster of seed-vessels showing how fine the flower had been. 
Above our heads, pewits were wheeling and crying, and lizards swarmed 
on the hard, cracked ground. 

We passed a few ploughmen, with white oxen yoked to labour, Ploughing 
was a fit sight at Metaponto, famous of old for the richness of its soil; in 
token whereof the city dedicated at Delphi its famous Golden Sheaf. It 
is all that remains of life on this part of the coast ; Metapontum had sunk 
into ruins before the Christian era, and was never rebuilt. Later, the 
shore was too dangerous for habitation. Of all the cities upon the Ionian 
Sea, only Tarentum and Croton continued to exist through the middle 
ages, for they alone occupied a position strong for defence against pirates 
and invaders. A memory of the Saracen wars lingers in the name borne 
by the one important relic of Metapontum, the Tavola de’ Paladini ; to this 
my guide was conducting me. 

It is the ruin of a temple to an uvknown divinity, which stood at some 
distance north of the ancient city ; two parallel rows of columns, ten on 
one side, five on the other, with architrave all but entire, and a basement 
shattered. The fine Doric capitals are well preserved ; the pillars them- 
selves, crumbling under the tooth of time, seem to support with difficulty 
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their noble heads. This ruin must formerly have been very impressive 
amid the wide landscape; but, a few years ago, for protection against 
peasant depredators, a wall ten feet high was built close around the columns, 
so that no good view of them is any longer obtainable. To the enclosure 
admission is obtained through an iron gateway with a lock. One may add, as 
a picturesque detail, that the lock has long been useless: my guide simply 
pushed the gate open. Thus, the great ugly wall serves no purpose what- 
ever save to detract from the beauty of the scene. 

Vegetation is thick within the temple precincts; a flowering rose-bush 
made contrast of its fresh and graceful loveliness with the age-worn strength 
of these great carved stones. About their base grew luxuriantly a plant 
which turned one’s thoughts for a moment to rural England, the round- 
leaved pennywort. As I lingered here, there came to me something of that 
deep emotion which I felt years ago, amid the temples of Paestum. Of course, 
this obstructed fragment holds not a moment’s comparison with Paestum’s 
unique glory, but here, as there, one is possessed by the pathos of infinite 
desolation; amid a silence which the voice has no power to break, 
nature’s eternal vitality triumphs over the fall of human greatness. 

At a distance of some three miles from this temple, there lies a little 
lake, or a large pond, which would empty itself into the sea but for a 
piled barrier of sand and shingle. This was the harbour of Metapontum. 

I passed the day in rambling and idling, and returned for a meal at the 
station just before train-time. The weather could not have been more 
enjoyable ; a soft breeze, and cloudless blue. For the last half-hour I lay 
in a hidden corner of the eucalyptus grove—trying to shape in fancy some 
figure of old Pythagoras. He died here in 497 8.c.—broken-hearted, they 
say, over the failure of his efforts to make mankind gentle and reasonable. 
In 1897 a.p. that hope had not come much nearer to its realisation. 
Italians are yet familiar with the name of the philosopher, for it is attached 
to the multiplication table, which they call tavola pitagorica, What, in 
truth, do we know of him? He is a type of aspiring humanity ; a sweet 
and noble figure, moving as a dim radiance through legendary Hellas. The 
English reader hears his name with a smile, recalling only the mention 
of him, in mellow mirth, by England’s greatest spirit. ‘‘ What is the 
opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl ?’’ Whereto replies the much- 
offended Malvolio: ‘‘ That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a 
bird.” He of the crossed garters disdained such fantasy. ‘I think nobly 
of the soul, and by no means approve his opinion.” 

I took my ticket for Cotrone, which was once Croton. At Croton, 
Pythagoras enjoyed his moment’s triumph, ruling men to their own behoof. At 
Croton, grewupaschool of medicine which glorified Magna Grecia. ‘‘ Healthier 
than Croton,” said a proverb; for the spot was unsurpassed in salubrity ; 
beauty and strength distinguished its inhabitants, who boasted their 
champion Milon. After the fall of Sybaris, Croton became so populous 
that its walls encircled twelve miles. Hither came Zeuxis, to adorn with 
paintings the great temple of Hera on the Lacinian promontory ; here he 
made his picture of Helen, with models chosen from the loveliest maidens 
of the city. I was light-hearted with curious anticipation as I entered the 
train for Cotrone. 
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While daylight lasted, the moving landscape held me attentive. This 
part of the coast is more varied, more impressive, than that between 
Taranto and Metaponto. For the most part an utter wilderness, the 
ground lies in strangely broken undulations, with much shrubbery, and 
many lone, wild copses. At the falling of dusk we passed a thickly- 
wooded tract large enough to be called a forest; the great trees looked 
hoary with age, and amid a jungle of undergrowth, myrtle and lentisk, 
arbutus and oleander, lay green marshes, dull deep pools, sluggish streams. 
A spell which was half fear fell upon the imagination ; never till now had 
I known an enchanted wood. Nothing human could wander in those 
pathless shades, by those dead waters. It was the very approach to the 
world of spirits ; over this woodland, seen on the verge of twilight, brooded 
a silent awe, such as Dante knew in his selva oscura. 

Of a sudden the dense foliage was cleft; there opened a broad alley 
between drooping boughs, and in the deep hollow, bordered with sand and 
stones, a flood rolled seawards. This river is now called Sinno ; it was the 
ancient Siris, whereon stood the city of the same name. In the seventh 
century before Christ, Siris was lauded as the richest city in the world ; 
for luxury it outrivalled Sybaris. 

I had recently been reading Lenormant’s description of the costumes of 
Magna Grecia prior to the Persian wars. Siris, a colony from Ionia, still 
kept its Oriental style of dress. Picture a man in a long, close-clinging 
tunic which descended to his feet, either of fine linen, starched and pleated, 
or of wool, falling foldless, enriched with embroidery and adorned with 
bands of gay-coloured geometric patterns; over this a wrap (one may 
say) of thick wool, tight round the bust and leaving the right arm un- 
covered, or else a more ample garment, elaborately decorated like the 
long tunic. Complete the picture with a head ornately dressed, on the 
brow a fringe of ringlets ; the long hair behind held together by gold wire 
spirally wound ; above, a crowning fillet, with a jewel set in the front; the 
beard cut to a point, and the upper lip shaven. You behold the citizen of 
these Hellenic colonies in their stately prime. 

Somewhere in that enchanted forest, where the wild vine trails from tree 
to tree, where birds and creatures of the marshy solitude haunt their ancient 
home, lie buried the stones of Siris. 


CHAPTER VII. 


COTRONE, 


Nigar hid from me the scenes that followed. Darkling, I passed again 
through the station called Sybaris, and on and on by the sea shore, the 
sound of breakers often audible. From time to time I discerned black 
mountain masses against a patch of grey sky, or caught a glimpse of 
blanching wave, or felt my fancy thrill as a stray gleam from the engine fire 
revealed for a moment another trackless wood. Often the hollow rumbling 
of the train told me that we were crossing a bridge; the stream beneath it 
bore, perhaps, a name in legend or in history. A wind was rising; at the 
dim little stations I heard it moan and buffet, and my carriage, where all 
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through the journey I sat alone, seemed the more comfortable. Rain began 
to fall, and when, about ten o'clock, I alighted at Cotrone, the night was 
loud with storm. 

There was but one vehicle at the station, a shabby, creaking, mud- 
plastered sort of coach, into which I bundled together with two travellers 
of the kind called commercial—almost the only species of traveller I came 
across during these southern wanderings. A long time was spent in stowing 
freightage which, after all, amounted to very little ; twice, thrice, four, and 
perhaps five times did we make a false start, followed by uproarious voci- 
feration, and a jerk which tumbled us passengers all together. The gentlemen 
of commerce rose to wild excitement, and roundly abused the driver; as 
soon as we really started, their wrath changed to boisterous gaiety. On we 
rolled, pitching and tossing, mid darkness and tempest, until, through the 
broken window a sorry illumination of oil lamps showed us one side of a 
colonnaded street. “Bologna! Bologna!” cried my companions, mocking 
at this feeble reminiscence of their fat northern town. The next moment 
we pulled up, our bruised bodies colliding vigorously for the last time ; it 
was the Albergo Concordia. 

A dark stone staircase, yawning under the colonnade ; on the first landing 
an open doorway; within, a long corridor, doors of bedrooms on either 
side, and in a room at the far end a glimpse of a table-cloth. This was the 
hotel, the whole of it. As soon asI grasped the situation, it was clear to 
me why my fellow travellers had entered with a rush, and flung themselves 
into rooms; there might, perchance, be only one or two chambers vacant, 
and I knew already that Cotrone offered no other decent harbourage. 
Happily I did not suffer for my lack of experience ; after trying one or two 
doors in vain, I found a sleeping-place which seemed to be unoccupied, and 
straightway took possession of it. No one appeared to receive the arriving 
guests. Feeling very hungry, I went into the room at the end of the 
passage, where I had seen a table-cloth; a wretched lamp burned on the 
wall, but only after knocking, stamping, and calling did I attract attention; 
then issued from some mysterious region a stout, slatternly, sleepy woman, 
who seemed surprised at my demand for food, but at length complied with 
it. I was to have better acquaintance with my hostess of the Concordia 
before I quitted Cotrone. 

Next morning the wind still blew, but the rain was over; I could begin 
my rambles, Like the old town of Taranto, Cotrone occupies the site of 
the ancient acropolis, a little headland jutting into the sea; above, and in 
front of the town itself, stands the castle built by Charles V., with immense 
battlements looking over the harbour. From a road skirting the shore 
around the base of the fortress one views a wide bay, bounded to the north 
by the dark flanks of Sila (I was in sight of the Black Mountain once more), 
and southwards by a long low promontory, its level slowly declining to the 
far-off point where it ends amid the waves. On this Cape I fixed my eyes, 
straining them until it seemed to me that I distinguished something, a 
jutting speck against the sky, at its farthest point. Then I used my field- 
glass, and at once the doubtful speck became a clearly visible projection, 
much like a lighthouse. It is a Doric column, some five-and twenty feet 
high; the one pillar that remains of the great temple of Hera, renowned 
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through all the Hellenic world, and sacred still when the goddess had for 
centuries borne a Latin name. ‘ Colonna”’ is the ordinary name of the 
Cape; but it is also known as Capo di Naw, a name whick preserves the 
Greek word naos (temple). 

I planned for the morrow a visit to this spot, which is best reached “ 
sea. To-day great breakers were rolling upon the strand, and all the blue 
of the bay was dashed with white foam ; another night would, I hoped, 
bring calm, and then the voyage! Dis aliter visum. 

A little fleet of sailing vessels and coasting steamers had taken refuge 
within the harbour, which is protected by a great mole. A good haven ; 
the only one, indeed, between Taranto and Reggio, but it grieves one to 
remember that the mighty blocks built into the sea barrier came from that 
fallen temple. We are told that as late as the sixteenth century the building 
remained all but perfect, with eight-and-forty pillars, rising there above the 
Ionian Sea ; a guide to sailors, even as when AXneas marked it on his storm- 
tossed galley. Then it was assailed, cast down, ravaged by a Bishop of 
Cotrone, one Antonio Lucifero, to build his episcopal palace. Nearly 
three hundred years later, after the terrible earthquake of 1783, Cotrone 
strengthened her harbour with the great stones of the temple basement. It 
was a more legitimate pillage. 

Driven inland by the gale, I wandered among low hills which overlook 
the town. Their aspect is very strange, for they consist entirely—on the 
surface, at all events—of a yellowish grey mud, dried hard, and as bare 
as the high road. A few yellow hawkweeds, a few camomiles, grew in 
hollows here and there; but of grass not a blade. It is easy to make a 
model of these Crotonian hills. Shape a solid mound of hard-pressed sand, 
and then, from the height of a foot or two, let water trickle down upon it; 
the perpendicular ridges and furrows thus formed upon the miniature hill 
represent exactly what I saw here on a larger scale. Moreover, all the face 
of the ground is minutely cracked and wrinkled ; a square foot includes an 
incalculable multitude of such meshes. Evidently this is the work of hot 
sun on moisture; but when was it done? For they tell me that it rains 
very little at Cotrone, and only a deluge could moisten this iron soil. Here 
and there I came upon yet more striking evidences of water-power ; great 
holes on the hill-side, generally funnel-shaped, and often deep enough to be 
dangerous to the careless walker. The hills are round-topped, and parted 
one from another by gulley or ravine, shaped, one cannot but think, by 
furious torrents. A desolate landscape, and scarcely bettered when one 
turned to look over the level which spreads north of the town ; one discovers 
patches of foliage, indeed, the dark perennial verdure of the south; but no 
kindly herb clothes the soil. In springtime, it seems, there is a growth of 
grass, very brief, but luxuriant. That can only be on the lower ground ; 
these furrowed heights declare a perpetual sterility. 

What has become of the ruins of Croton? This squalid little town of 
to-day has nothing left from antiquity. Yet a city bounded with a wall of 
twelve miles circumference is not easily swept from the face of the earth. 
Bishop Lucifer, wanting stones for his palace, had to go as far as the Cape 
Colonna ; then, as now, no block of Croton remained. Nearly two hundred 
years before Christ the place was forsaken. Rome colonized it anew, and 
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it recovered an obscure life as a place of embarkation for Greece; its 
houses occupying only the rock of the ancient citadel. Were there at that 
date any remnants of the great Greek city ?—still great only two centuries 
before. Did all go to the building of Roman dwellings and temples and 
walls, which since have crumbled or been buried ? 

We are told that the river Zsarus flowed through the heart of the city 
at its prime. I looked over the plain, and yonder, towards the distant rail- 
way station, I descried a green track, the course of the all but stagnant and 
wholly pestilential stream, still called Esaro. Near its marshy mouth are 
wide orange orchards, Could one but see in vision the harbour, the streets, 
the vast encompassing wall! From the eminence where I stood, how many 
a friend and foe of Croton has looked down upon its shining ways, peopled 
with strength and beauty and wisdom! Here Pythagoras may have walked, 
glancing afar at the Lacinian sanctuary, then new built. 

Lenormant is eloquent on the orange groves of Cotrone. In order to visit 
them, permission was necessary, and presently I made my way to the town 
hall, to speak with the Sindaco (Mayor) and request his aid in this matter. 
Without difficulty I was admitted. In a well-furnished office sat two stout 
gentlemen, smoking cigars, very much at their ease; the Sindaco bade me 
take a chair, and scrutinized me with doubtful curiosity as I declared my 
business. Yes, to be sure he could admit me to see his own orchard; but 
why did I wish to see it? My reply that I had no interest save in the 
natural beauty of the place did not convince him; he sawin mea speculator 
of some kind. That was natural enough. In all the south of Italy, money 
is the one subject of men’s thoughts ; intellectual life does not exist ; there 
is little even of what we should call common education. Those who have 
wealth cling to it fiercely ; the majority have neither time nor inclination to 
occupy themselves with anything but the earning of a livelihood which for 
multitudes signifies the bare appeasing of hunger. 

Seeing the Sindaco’s embarrassment, his portly friend began to question me; 
good-humouredly enough, but in such a fat bubbling voice (made more indis- 
tinct by the cigar he kept in his mouth) that with difficulty I understood 
him. What was I doing at Cotrone? I endeavoured to explain that 
Cotrone greatly interested me. Ha! Cotrone interested me? Really? 
Now what did I find interesting at Cotrone ? Ispoke of historic associa- 
tions. The Sindaco and his friend exchanged glances, smiled in a puzzled, 
tolerant, half-pitying way, and decided that my request might be granted. 
In another minute I withdrew, carrying half a sheet of notepaper on which 
were scrawled in pencil a few words, followed by the proud signature 
‘‘ Berlinghieri.” When I had deciphered the scrawl, I found it was an 
injunction to allow me to view a certain estate ‘‘ senza nulla toccare ’—with- 
out touching anything. So a doubt still lingered in the dignitary’s mind. 

Cotrone has no vehicle plying for hire—save that in which I arrived at the 
hotel. I had to walk in search of the orange orchard, all along the straight 
dusty road leading to the station. For a considerable distance this road is 
bordered on both sides by warehouses of singular appearance. They have 
only a ground floor, and the front wall is not more than ten feet high, but 
their low roofs, sloping to the ridge at an angle of about thirty degrees, 
cover a great space. The windows are strongly barred, and the doors show 
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immense padlocks of elaborate construction. The goods warehoused here 
are chiefly wine and oil, oranges and liquorice. (A great deal of liquorice 
grows around the southern gulf.) At certain moments, indicated by the 
markets at home or abroad, these stores are conveyed to the harbour, and 
shipped away. For the greater part of the year, the houses stand as I saw 
them, locked, barred, and forsaken: a street where any sign of life is 
exceptional; an odd suggestion of the English Sunday in a land that 
knows not such observance. 

Crossing the Esaro, I lingered on the bridge to gaze at its green, muddy 
water, not visibly flowing at all. The high reeds which half concealed it 
carried my thoughts back to the Galesus. But the comparison is all in 
favour of the Tarentine stream. Here one could feel nothing but a com- 
fortless melancholy ; the scene is too squalid, the degradation too complete. 

Of course, no one looked at the permesso with which I presented myself at 
the entrance to the orchard. From a tumbling house, which we should call 
the lodge, came forth (after much shouting on my part) an aged woman, 
who laughed at the idea that she should be asked to read anything, and 
bade me walk wherever I liked. I strayed at pleasure, meeting only a lean 
dog, which ran fearfully away. The plantation was very picturesque ; 
orange trees by no means occupied all the ground, but mingled with pome- 
granates and tamarisks and many evergreen shrubs of which I knew not the 
name; whilst here and there soared a magnificent stone pine. The walks 
were bordered with giant cactus, now and again so fantastic in their growth 
that I stood to wonder; and in an open space upon the bank of the Esaro 
(which stagnates through the orchard) rose a tall palm, its leaves stirring 
heavily in the wind which swept above. Picturesque, abundantly; but 
these beautiful tree-names, which waft a perfume of romance, are like to 
convey a false impression to readers who have never seen the far south; it 
is natural to think of lovely nooks, where one might lie down to rest and 
dream ; there comes a vision of green turf under the golden fruited boughs 
—‘‘ places of nestling green for poets made.” Alas! the soil is bare and 
lumpy as a ploughed field, and all the leafage that hangs low is thick with 
a clayey dust. One cannot rest or loiter or drowse ; no spot in all the 
groves where by any possibility one could sit down, After rambling as long 
as I chose, I found that a view of the orchard from outside was more striking 
than the picture amid the trees themselves. Senza nulla toccare, I went 
my way. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


FACES BY THE WAY. 


Tue wind could not roar itself out. Through the night it kept awaking 
me, and on the morrow I found a sea foamier than ever; impossible to 
reach the Colonna by boat, and almost so, I was assured, to make the 
journey by land in such weather as this. Perforce I waited. 

A cloudless sky; broad sunshine, warm as in an English summer; but 
the roaring tramontana was disagreeably chill. No weather could be more 
perilous to health. The people of Cotrone, those few of them who did not 
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stay at home or shelter in the porticoes, went about heavily cloaked, and I 
wondered at their ability to wear such garments under so hot a sun. 
Theoretically aware of the danger I was running, but in fact thinking little 
about it, I braved the wind and the sunshine all day long; my sketch book 
gained by it, and my store of memories, but— 

First of all, I looked into the Cathedral, an ugly edifice, as uninteresting 
within as without. Like all the churches in Calabria, it is white-washed 
from door to altar, pillars no less than walls—a cold and depressing interior. 
I could see no picture of the least merit; one, a figure of Christ with 
hideous wounds, was well nigh as repulsive as painting could be. This vile 
realism seems to indicate Spanish influence. There is a miniature copy in 
bronze of the statue of the chief Apostle in St. Peter’s at Rome, and beneath 
it an inscription making known to the faithful that, by order of Leo XIII. in 
1896, an Indulgence of three hundred days is granted to whosoever kisses 
the bronze toe and says a prayer. Familiar enough this unpretentious 
announcement, yet it never fails of its little shock to the heretic mind. 
Whilst I was standing near, a peasant went through the mystic rite; to 
judge from his poor malaria-stricken countenance, he prayed very earnestly, 
and I hope his Indulgence benefited him. Probably he repeated a mere 
formula learnt by heart. I wished he could have prayed spontaneously for 
three hundred days of wholesome and sufficient food, and for as many years 
of honest, capable government in his heavy-burdened country. 

When travelling, I always visit the burial ground; I like to see how a 
people commemorates its dead, for tomb-stones have much significance. 
The cemetery of Cotrone lies by the seashore, at some distance beyond the 
port, far away from habitations ; a bare hillside looks down upon its graves, 
and the road which goes by is that leading to Cape Colonna. On the way 
I passed a little ruined Church, shattered, I was told, by an earthquake 
three years before ; its lonely position made it interesting, and the cupola of 
coloured tiles (like that of the Cathedral at Amalfi) remained intact, a bright 
spot against the grey hills behind. A high enclosing wall signalled the 
cemetery ; I rang a bell at the gate and was admitted by a man of behaviour 
and language much more refined than is common among the people of this 
region ; I felt sorry, indeed, that I had not found him seated in the Sindaco’s 
chair that morning. But as guide to the burial ground he was delightful. 
Nine years, he told me, he had held the post of custodian, in which time, 
working with his own hands, and unaided, he had turned the enclosure 
from a wretched wilderness into a beautiful garden. Unaffectedly I admired 
the results of his labour, and my praise rejoiced him beyond measure. 
Above all, he asked me to observe the geraniums; there were ten species, 
many of them of extraordinary size and with magnificent blossoms. Roses 
there were, too, in great abundance ; and tall snapdragons, and bushes of 
rosemary, and many flowers unknown to me. As our talk proceeded the 
gardener gave me a little light on his own history ; formerly he was valet to 
a gentleman of Cotrone, with whom he had travelled far and wide over 
Europe ; yes, even to London, of which he spoke with expressively wide 
eyes, and equally expressive shaking of the head. That anyone should 
travel from Calabria to England seemed to him intelligible enough; but 
he marvelled that I had thought it worth while to come from England to 
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Calabria. Very rarely indeed could he show his garden to one from a far 
off country ; no, the place was too poor, accommodation too rough ; there 
needed a certain courage, and he laughed, again shaking his head. 

The ordinary graves were marked with a small wooden cross; where a 
head-stone had been raised, it generally presented a skull and crossed bones. 
Round the enclosure stood a number of mortuary chapels, gloomy and ugly, 
An exception to this dull magnificence in death was a marble slab, newly 
set against the wall, in memory of a Lucifero—one of that family, still 
eminent, to which belonged the sacrilegious bishop. The design was a good 
imitation of those noble sepulchral tablets which abound in the museum 
at Athens ; a figure taking leave of others as if going ona journey. The 
Lucifers had shown good taste in their choice of the old Greek symbol ; 
no better adornment of a tomb has ever been devised, nor one that is half 
so moving. At the foot of the slab was carved a little owl (civetta), a bird, 
my friend informed me, very common about here. 

When I took leave, the kindly fellow gave me a large bunch of flowers, 
carefully culled, with many regrets that the lateness of the season forbade 
his offering choicer blossoms. His simple good nature and intelligence 
greatly won upon me. [ like to think of him as still quietly happy amid 
his garden walls, tending flowers that grow over the dead at Cotrone. 

On my way back again to the town, I took a nearer view of the ruined 
little church, and, whilst I was so engaged, two lads driving a herd of goats 
stopped to look at me. As I came out into the road again, the younger of 
these modestly approached and begged me to give him a flower—by choice, a 
rose. I did so, much to his satisfaction and no less to mine; it was a 
pleasant thing to find a wayside lad asking for anything but soldi. The 
Calabrians, however, are distinguished by their self-respect ; they contrast 
remarkably with the natives of the Neapolitan district. Presently, I saw 
that the boy’s elder companion had appropriated the flower, which he kept 
at his nose as he plodded along ; after useless remonstrance, the other drew 
near to me again, shamefaced ; would I make him another present ; nota 
rose this time, he would not venture to ask it, but ‘* questo piccolo;”’ and 
he pointed to a sprig of geranium. There was a grace about the little 
lad which led me to talk to him, though I found his dialect very difficult. 
Seeing us on good terms, the elder boy drew near, and at once asked a 
puzzling question: When was the ruined church on the hillside to be 
rebuilt? I answered, of course, that I knew nothing about it, but this 
reply was taken as merely evasive ; in a minute or two the lad again ques- 
tioned me; Was the rebuilding to be next year? Then I began to under- 
stand ; having seen me examining the ruins, the boy took it for granted that 
I was an architect here on business, and I don’t think I succeeded in setting 
him right. When he had said good-bye he turned to look after me with 
a mischievous smile, as much as to say that I had naturally refused to talk 
to him about so important a matter as the building of a church but he was 
not to be deceived. 

The common type of face at Cotrone is coarse and bumpkinish ; ruder, 
it seemed to me, than faces seen at any point of my journey hitherto. A 
photographer had hung out a lot of portraits, and it was a hideous exhibi- 
tion ; some of the visages attained an incredible degree of vulgar ugliness. 
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This in the town which still bears the name of Croton. The people are all 
more or less unhealthy; one meets peasants horribly disfigured with life- 
long malaria. There is an agreeable cordiality in the middle classes ; busi- 
ness men from whom I sought casual information, even if we only exchanged 
a few words in the street, shook hands with me at parting. I found no one 
who had much good to say of his native place; everyone complained of a 
lack of water. Indeed, Cotrone has as good as no water supply. One or 
two wells I saw, jealously guarded: the water they yield is not really fit 
for drinking, and people who can afford it purchase water which comes 
from a distance in earthenware jars. One of these jars I had found in my 
bedroom ; its secure corking much puzzled me until I made inquiries. The 
river Esaro is all but useless for any purpose, and as no other stream 
flows in the neighbourhood, Cotrone’s washer women take their work down 
to the beach ; even during the gale, I saw them washing there in pools 
which they had made to hold the sea water-; now and then one of them 
ventured into the surf, wading with legs of limitless nudity and plunging 
linen as the waves broke about her. 

It was unfortunate that I brought no letter of introduction to Cotrone ; I 
should much have liked to visit one of the better houses. Well-to-do people 
live here, and I was told that, in fine weather, at least half-a-dozen private 
carriages might be seen making the fashionable drive on the Strada Regina 
Margherita. But it is not easy to imagine luxury or refinement in these 
dreary, close-packed streets. Judging from our table at the Concordia, the 
town is miserably provisioned ; the dishes were poor and monotonous and 
infamously cooked. Almost the only palatable thing offered was an enormous 
radish. Such radishes I never saw; they were from six to eight inches 
long, and more than an inch thick, at the same time thoroughly crisp and 
sweet. The wine of the country had nothing torecommend it. It was very 
heady, and smacked of drugs rather than of grape juice. 

But men must eat, and the Concordia, being the only restaurant, daily 
entertained several citizens, besides guests staying in the house. One of 
these habitués excited my curiosity ; he was a middle-aged man of austere 
countenance ; shabby in attire, but with the bearing of one accustomed to 
command, Arriving always at exactly the same moment, he seated himself 
in his accustomed place, drew his hat over his brows, and began to munch 
bread. No word didI hear him speak. As soon as he appeared in the 
doorway, the waiter called out, with respectful hurry, ‘‘ Don Ferdinando!” 
and in a minute his first course was served. Bent like a hunchback over 
the table, his hat dropping ever lower, until it almost hid his eyes, the Don 
ate voraciously. His dishes seemed to be always the same, and as soon as 
he had finished the last mouthful, he rose and strode from the room. 

Don is a common title of respect in Southern Italy; it dates of course 
from the time of Spanish rule. At a favourable moment I ventured to 
enquire of the waiter who Don Ferdinando might be ; the only answer, given 
with extreme discretion, was ‘‘A Proprietor.” If in easy circumstances, 
the Don must have been miserly, his diet was wretched beyond description. 
And in the manner of his feeding he differed strangely from the ordinary 
Italian who frequents restaurants. Wonderful to observe, the representa- 
tive diner. He always seems to know exactly what his appetite demands ; 
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he addresses the waiter in a preliminary discourse, sketching out his meal, 
and then proceeds to fill in the minutie. If he orders a common dish, he 
describes with exquisite detail how it is to be prepared ; in demanding some- 
thing out of the way he glows with culinary enthusiasm. An ordinary 
bill of fare never satisfies him ; he plays variations upon the theme suggested, 
divides or combines, introduces novelties of the most unexpected kind. As 
a rule, he eats enormously (I speak only of dinner), a piled dish of 
macaroni is but the prelude to his meal, a whetting of his appetite. Through- 
out he grumbles, nothing is quite as it should be, and when the bill is pre- 
sented he grumbles still more vigorously, seldom paying the sum as it 
stands. He rarely appears content with his entertainment, and often in- 
dulges in unbounded abuse of those who serve him. These character- 
istics, which I have noted more or less in every part of Italy, were strongly 
illustrated at the Concordia. In general, they consist with a fundamental 
good humour, but at Cotrone the tone of the dining room was decidedly 
morose. One man—he seemed to be a sort of clerk—came only to quarrel. 
Iam convinced that he ordered things which he knew the people could not 
cook just for the sake of reviling their handiwork when it was presented. 
Therewith he spent incredibly small sums ; after growling and remonstrat- 
ing and eating for more than an hour, his bill would amount to 70 or 
80 centesimi, wine included. Every day he threatened to withdraw his 
custom ; every day he sent for the landlady, pointed out to her how vilely 
he was treated, and asked how she could expect him to recommend the 
Concordia to his acquaintances. On one occasion I saw him push away a 
plate of something, plant his elbows on the table, and hide his face in his 
hands ; thus he sat for ten minutes, an image of indignant misery, and when 
at length his countenance was again visible, it showed traces of tears. 

I dwell upon the question of food because it was on this day that I began 
to feel a loss of appetite and found myself disgusted with the dishes set 
before me. In ordinary health I have that happiest qualification of the 
traveller, an ability to eat and enjoy the familiar dishes of any quasi- 
civilised country ; it was a bad sign when I grew fastidious. After a mere 
pretence of dinner, I lay down in my room to rest and read, But I could 
do neither; it grew plain to me that I was feverish. Through a sleepless 
night, the fever manifestly increasing, I wished that illness had fallen on me 
anywhere rather than at Cotrone. 

GEORGE GISssING. 


(To be continued.) 
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